AR. SunoaY Macazine Curistmas Story, 


By B. L. FARJEON. Now Ready. Price 6d. 






































THE GEMS SHE WORE. }: Sane “oe oar . By L. T. Méing” 


Cuaps. LXX.—LXXVII. "Author of “A Band of Three,” &c. 777 
THE CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL .. .. . . By ARCHDEACON FARRAR 787 
A PEEP AT BENARES . . . 1.0 Se een) SP RRS Ree: as 
MISS SHARMAN’S ORPHAN HOMES . . « . « By Benjamin Crarke 800 
AN OLD EVANGELICAL CHURCHMAN. By ALExanper H. Japp, LL.D. 803 
Tee taping oh geet or rot » . . + + « . ByMary B. Wuitine 810 
A NEW SONG OF THE SHIRT. . . « « . «By Mary Harrison 820 


LIFE’S SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN.) ByE S 

Cuars. IV—-VI..... 1° °° * + By EMILIE SEARCHFIELD 826 
SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH 

THE CHILDREN. 
POETRY.—THE LINGERING LOOK OF LOVE .. . .. .By ALEXANDER LAMONT 799 
DEPARTED GLORY . = . . . . . » By GENEVIEVE TRONS 808 
“FOR AULD LANG SYNE” . . By CLARA THWAITES 819 
NELLY’S POEM . age y the Rev. E. G. ‘CuraRceswonre, M.A. 820 
A BABE’S AND A WOMAN'S LOVE ........ 9. se queherehs a 


OUR ANNUAL SURVEY.... . 3 hae 
TITLE-PAGE, inwek, ETC, 


By the Rey. Benyamin WaucH 833 

















GROWERS 


Can Have their WOOL 


MANUFACTURED INTO TWEEDS, &c. 


i UL BY SENDING IT TO 


ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 


28, West Blackhall St., and Rockbank Mills, 
GREENOCK. 


EACH CUSTOMER’S WOOL IS MANUFACTURED 
SEPARATELY, unless he instructs otherwise. 

White for Patterns and Prices. 

Carriage of Wool per Goods Conveyance payable by R. H, & 8S. 

FOR SALE.—Scotch Cheviot Tweeds, Blankets, &c., our own 
manufacture ; any length cut. 

















Ss. & H. HARRIS’S 


HOUSEHOLD _ REQUISITES. 


POLISHING PASTE, 


For Metals and Glass of all Descriptions, 


PLATE POWDER, 


Does not injure the Silver, 


BRUNSWICK BLACK, 


For Stoves or Iron Work. 


STEEL POWDER, 


For Bright Grates and Fire Irons, 
FURNITURE POLISH. 
NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





‘OAKEY'S 


“WELLINGTON’ 


KNIFE POLISH. 


i The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Cutlery. Sold 
Everywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., $d., 6d,, 1s., 2s. 6d. and 4s, each, 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 
; Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
; Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 


ManuFactory: 57, MANSELL STREET, E. 
For Breakfasts, 
Luncheons, 


MCCALL'S izes 
PAYSANDU 
=” OX TONGUES. 


1} to 3 lbs., 
use. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN 





Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.E. 


ready for 
WAREHOUSES. 





THE FINEST TEA IN THE WORLD! 


» UNITED 


The Company do not 
supply less than 
One Pound, 


NO AGENTS OR 


KINGDOM iis 
TEA COMPANY, 


SUPPLY FIRST HAND Direct from the MINCING LANE MARKE?7, 


the FINEST TEAS that —- 


wide reputation, and 


can Buy. These Teas are unequalled, are of world- 
rnd Oxe Suiiume a Pound lower in Price than is charged by 
Retailers for Inferior Qualities. 








Prices: No. 1,1/3; No. 2,1/6; No. 3, 1/9; and No. 4, 2/- a Pound. 
Samples and Book about Tea Free of Charge on application. 
Address the Secretary :—Ofices: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON. 


A CHOICE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


« CANISTER OF TEA DIRECT FROM THE MINCING LANE MARKET | 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 


ens the growth of the hair and ,n»events 
it Tal aired off. Log also in a golden colour = 
me a children. 


ROWLAN DS’ 
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~—Odonto™ 


\ hes been iowa & for more nn 60 years as the best dentitri as it is pertectiy 
* free from ony gs id substances which ruin the while ts anti. 
septic and an i corbatic ene exercise a highly —- juieence on the 


gums; it whi the \ peewents an cates} 


Saar anes ance KALYDOR 


TEETH SOUND AND WHITE. 
harmless — forthe agg > hands; eradicates 


Grae eda, ch spartons Cacates, gud buy only BOWLANDS’. of 2, Hatton freckles. redness, hness, cutaneous 
t stamp ‘to insure ite as and produces @ beautiful and delicate 


a dd. 
_ purity and protect they public fe ay AW imitations. Be Sold everyw! 
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*,* All communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to 
“tr, NELSON,'14 & 15,-St. Swithin’s Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 10th of each month. 


to intimate that he cannot undertake toanswer them all, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 


: 4 qhe Editor of Tar Suxpa¥ Macazinr, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterises the numberless letters addressed to him, begs 





COUGH 
“LOZENGES. 


P Absolutely the best known remedy ever 7 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Strongly recommended by the most 
eminent Doctors, 


TINS ONLY, I/l4 ano 2/9, 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Every Packet bears 

the fac simile 

Signature, 

















Claret, CA RLOW TZ 
istantly prescribed by eminent physicians. Hundreds of testi- 


ihe Pure 
“RICH IN PHOSPHATES,” 
nials prove that its daily use has in very many cases led to re« 


bY 
Hungarian 
Is the best natural restorative. 
ewal of health and strength. 


Prices from 24s. per Dozen. 





ONDON: Head Office and Cellars, 66, SUMNER STREET, S.E. 
West End Depot, 2, OLV BOND STREET (Two Doors from 
Piccadilly). City Ofices, 1, MINCING LANE, 


MAX GREGER,. Limited. 


GOLD MEDALS 1884-86, 
USED IN THE ROYAL NURSERIES. 


BEST FOOD 


FOR 


INFANTS 


SAVORY & MOORE 
| LONDON, {/- 2/~ 5/- 10/-| 
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Is the most perfect Emollient Milk for Preserving and Beaulifying t! 
Skin ever produced. It keeps the Skin Soft, Smooth, and White during t) 
COLDEST WEATHER. Entirely removes and prevents all Roughness 

ess, Chaps, Irritation, &c., and preserves the Skin froi 
the effects of Frost, Cold Winds, and Hard Water, mov 
effectually than any other [ay ee ee If applied after dancing or visitin; 
heated apartments, it will be found delightfully cooling and refreshing. 
Bottles, 12., 28.6d., of all Chemists. Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 





Price'sPATENT (ANDLE COMPANY: [| MITED- 


EONDON Ako LIVERPOOL 


NSS fi laister making. 
Sh STA GOLD MEDALS 
avsasenaee } 
cs PARIS 
I . 1583, 1987, @ 178. 
on 
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10th Thousand. Square 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH MY 


CHILDREN. By the Rev. Bensammn Waveu. 
With 100 Illustrations. 


“Mr. Waugh has written a book for which we are truly grateful. 
It supplies, indeed, a very pressing want that has been felt by all 
companions and instructors of children.””— Spectator. 





New and Cheaper Edition. 


THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY HOUR. 
By the Rev. Bensamin Wavexu. With numerous 
Illustrations. 4th Thousand. Square 8vo, 5s. 


“ A beautiful and delightful volume. A few years ago educated 
Christian parents were at their wits’ ends for suitable Sunday 
literature for their children. Mr. Waugl» has completely solved 
the difficult problem.”— Methodist Zimes. 





Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE SUNDAY HOME SERVICE. 


A Book of Short Readings and Prayers for every 
Sunday in the Year. By Donatp Mactzop, D.D., 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, &c. 


“ Beautifully simple, tender, and effective.’’ 
British Quarterly Review, 
“ An inestimable boon, We shall be surprised if it does not come 
into immediate favour. ... The externalsof the volume are every- 
thing that could be desired.”’— Glasgow Herald. 





Second Thousand, now ready. 


JOHN BUNYAN. His Life, Times, and 
Work. By Joun Brown, B.A. Minister of the 
Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. With Portrait and 
Twenty-five Illustrations by Wuymrrr, Facsimile 
of Will, &. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


“Mr. Brown has given us as complete and minute a picture as 

the most diligent and loving care could give.” 
Goldwin Smith in “The Contemporary Review.” 

“ Mr. Brown is the first who has produced a biography of the 
immortal dreamer, which is at the same time full, accurate, and 
readable.”—Atheneum. 

“Tt is a work that needed doing, and Mr. Brown has done it 
well.”—Saturday Review. 

“So good that it is not likely to be superseded.” —Academy. 

“The most elaborate and exhaustive account of Bunyan 
hitherto published, which has, indeed, left no room for a suc- 
cessor.” —Spectator. 





Just Published. 
SENTENTIZ ARTIS. First Principles 
of Art for Painters and Picture Lovers. By Harry 
Quitrer, M.A. Small Demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 
GENERAL PRECEPTS AND EXAMPLES. 
ConTEMPORARY ARTISTS AND ScHoots or Parntina. 
Tecunicat Hints ror StupENTs AND AMATEURS. 
Oup Masters anp Scuoots or Parni1Na. 





Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POETS’ BIBLE; 0r, the Poets’ 
Vision of the Characters and Scenes of Holy 
Scripture. Selected and Edited by W. Garrerr 
Horpzr. 

“A more complete collection of religious poetry, or one more 


characterised by fine taste on the part of the editor, has n 
been given to the world.”—Christian World. _ 
“A felicitous idea wrought out with admirable skill of arrange- 
ment, wide knowledge of literature, and consummate taste.”— 
Evangelical Magazine. 





TWO MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOKS, 


Handsomely bound, 900 pp., gilt edges. 
Price 7s. 6d. each, 
—Oo— 


GOOD WORDS 
VOLUME FOR 1886. 


With over 250 Illustrations, and containing— 


OUR RAILWAY TO THE PACIFIC. The Ilus- 
trations by H.R,H. the PRINCESS LOUISE, the Letterpress by 
the MARQUIS OF LORNE. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS. Five Papers, 
By Prof. Max MULLER, 


THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. Historical Studies. By 
J. A, FROUDE, 

OUR HIGHLAND MOUNTAINS AND THEIR 
ORIGIN. By the DUKE oF ARGYLL, 

THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. A New Three- 
volume Story. By Mary LINSKILL. 

UP THE NIGER TO THE CENTRAL SOUDAN. 
By JosEPH THOMSON, 

THIS MAN’S WIFE: a Story of Woman’s Faith. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN, 


And Contributions by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, the 
BisHOP OF ROCHESTER, Marcus Dops, D.D., Mary Howitt, 
‘* SHIRLEY,” Lady VERNEY, DONALD FRASER, D.D., M. BETHAM- 
EDWARDS, and others, 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


VOLUME FOR 1886. 
With 200 Illustrations, and containing— 


THE GEMS SHE WORE: a Story of the Triumph 
of Gooduess, By L. T. MEADE. 


EVERY-DAY CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Archdeacon 
FarRagk, D.D. 


DAVID’S EARLY LIFE. Chapters for Young Men. 
By J. OswaLp Dyxxs, D.D. 

SHORT STORIES. By Epwarp Garner, “‘ BrenpDA,” 
DARLEY DALE, and others. 

A MONTH’S PRISON NOTES. And other Papers 
on Gaol Life. By the Rev. J. W. HogsLey, M.A., late Chaplain 
H.M. Prison, Clerkenwell. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D., Rev. BENJAMIN WaUGH, 
Lady BLACK WooD, and others. 


And Contributions by the Bishop of Rrpon, ELuick HoPpKins, 
SaMUEL Cox, D.D., HUGH MACMILLAN, D,D., and others. 





THREE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 


Now Ready. 


1, EDELWEISS, The GOOD WORDS 
Christmas Story. By the Author of ‘‘ Marah.” 
With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Price 6d. 


2. LITTLE SNOW_ FLAKES. The 
Children’s Christmas Number. Full of Stories, 
Pictures, and Poems for the Young. Price 6d. 


3. LIFE’S BRIGHTEST STAR, The 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE Christmas Story. B 

B. L. Farszon, Author of “Christmas Angel,” 
&c. With Illustrations by R. Barnes. Price 6d. 








WM. ISBISTER, Luarzp, 56, LUDGATE HILL, E.0, 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 66, LUDGATE HILL, Eo, 
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|} -FAIRY 


For Garpen ILLuMINATIONs. 
For lighting Batt Rooms. 
For lighting Drawine Rooms, 


taining six lights each, 1s. per r box. 


never be used. 


FAIRY LAMPS.: 











For Table Decorations, from 2s. to 30s. each. 
For lighting Conservatorizs, from 2s. 
2s. 6d. each. 
No grease, flickering, smell, or danger. 
in richly cut Chandeliers, Brackets and Candelabras. 
See that the name Cranxer’s Parent and Trade Mark “ Fairy ” 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS LAMPS, 
FAIRY LIGHTS for burning in the Fairy Lamps, burn 10 hours each. Boxes con- 
These lights having double wicks are the best for 
burning in Fairy Lamps, but if a more subdued light will suffice, PYRAMID 
LIGHTS are the best substitute, at half the cost. 


Fairy Lamps and Fairy Lights are Sold Retail Everywhere. 


Wholesale of SAMUEL CLARKE, Patentee. 
PYRAMID AND FAIRY LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, CHILD’S HILL, LONDON. 





LAMPS. 


6d. each. 


is on the lamp. 


Oil or common night light should 
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HEMMED FOR US* 
Children's, “ = 
Ladies’...2/114 § a's 


CAMBRIG Ladies’...... 2/4} $3 8 
Gents’....... 3/6 Gents’....4/11 5 
By Appoint- Phe Cambrics of Robinson 
ments to the and Cleaver have a world- 

Queen and wide fame.’ — Queen 
Crown Prin- Samples and Price Lists, Post Free. 


scaseeei os HANDKERCHIEFS. 


ROBINSON and 
BELFAST, Telegraphic Address: “ LINEN,’ BELFAST. 


Hemstitched. & 








BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 


CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 


DIRECTORS. : 
WILLIAM MACDONALD BASDEN, Esq., Great St. Helen's, Bishops- 
gate Street, City, and Lloyd’s. i 
JaMES CLARKE, Esq., Fleet Street, City. : 
WILLIAM SUTTON GovER, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 
4, Queen Street Place, City. 
JOHN MIDDLETON Hark, Esq., Stoke Newington.” 
FouNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esq., Clapton. 
WILLIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq., Lincoln's Inn. 
WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., Upper Norwood, 
EDWARD BEAN UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead, 
AUDITORS. 
ALFRED HENRY Baynes, Esq., Wandsworth. 
WILLIAM PoTTER OLNEY, Esq., New Kent Koad. 

Rev, LEwiIs BoRRETT Wuirs, D.D., Rector of St. Mary 
Aldermary, Queen Street, City. 
SOLICITORS. 

Mesers. HENRY GOVER & Son, 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. 

BANKERS.—tThe London and Westminster Bank, weer 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY 
WILLIAM SuTTON GOVER, 4 ¥F 
ASSISTANT SOTUARY. Faruznic Fre oom, Esq. 
SUB-MANAGER.—JoHN WILKINSON FAIREY, Esq. 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1886. 
NEW BUSINESS. 
1,972 Policies issued for eve nad “ ove we» £402,862 














ew Premium Income .. oo leeti(‘ésL 
BUSINESS In FORCE. 
27,768 Policies, assuring wee eve, 5,215,556 
REVENUE. ‘OF THE YEAR. 
Premiums eas tcewesltee wee (is EROS 
Interest, &. 4. ss on me, ee 43,107 
ACCUMULATED FUND. £195,143 
Laid 7h in the ae ws. £72,453 
Accum Any) ame fe on Sist January, 188 ‘isse .. coe. eee £1,083,415 
we and Bonuses paid under Compan Company’s Policies £946,340 


Average Reversionary Bonus for 30 years about 1} per cent. per annum. 


VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for 
their extraordinary properties, have gained 
an almost UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 
Numbers are constantly bearing testimony 
to their great value in disorders of the 

TRADE MARK (REcisTeRED) | HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and 
KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATI>M, as may be seen from the Tes- 
timonials published from time to time. By the timely use of such a 
remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
proper means being neglected might be avoided and much suffering 
saved, for “‘ Prevention is better than cure.” 

Sold in Boxes, price 73d., 1s. 13d., and 28. 9d,, by G. WHELPTON 
& SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and by Chemists and 
Medicine Vendors at home and abroad, Sent free by post in the 
United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 














CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and rapidly 
cure obesity, without semi-starvation dietary, ete. 


European Mail, Oct. 24th, says, “Its effect is not merely to 
reduce the amount of fat, but by affecting the source of obesity 
to induce a radical cure of the disease.” 


Book, 116 pages (8 stamps), 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 27, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 





JOH BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS 


Patented Inventions from 1868 to 1884, 
Including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, possessing the 
power to outlast any other Piano. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, 20, & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
LISTS FREE. 











A Month’s Free Trial at Home, Easy Payments 10s. ronthly. 
CARRIAGE PAID. PROSPECTUS POST F} 
Weir's 55s. alae Machines 
Lock, Chain, and Twisted Loop 
Btitch, all one price. Attachments 
included. Hand or Foot. bese 





loo: 
wheel, larger | Shuttle than any 
other "Sewin Machine. Simple, 
Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaran- 
teed equal to any £10 machine in 
‘the world for oe 
an 











55s. comp lete. 
5°°G. WEIR, 2 Carlisle St., 
Soho 8q., London, W. 
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Don’t use COMMON Soaps. 


PERFECT Manufactured 
PURITY ! from best 
HIGH and purest 
QUALITY! Materials only. 


No one who has had experience of Margerison’s Soaps will ever 
use any other for the Household or Person. Marcrnison’s name 
is stamped on every tablet and bar, which is always a guarantee 
for the highest cleansing qualities and greatest durability of any 
Soaps in the world. Shopkeepers frequently try to sell inferior 
articles on which they get greater profits. 








Sar INSIST UPON HAVING MARGERISON’S SOAPS. 
3 
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THE COMMEDIA AND JOHN BUNYAN. FROM EQUATOR TO POLE. 
CANZONIERE OF DANTE His Life, Times, and Work. By EMINENT TRAVE LLERS. 
ALIGHIERI. By Joun Brown, B.A., Bedford. With Forty-five Illustrations, 
New Translation, with Biographical Intro- Revised Edition. Medium 8vo, 21s. UP THE NILE. 


duction and Notes Critical & Historical, “It is a work that needed doing, By H. Masor, B.Sc. 
By E. H. PLuUMPTRE D.D. Dean of Wells. and Mr. Brown has done it well.” 


iew With Forty Illustrations. 
Vol, I. Medium 8vo, 21s. a ee eee 
’ THE SPIRITS IN PRISON. A BAND OF THREE. 
SENTENTLZ ARTIS: By E. H. PLuMPTRE, D.D, \ By L. T. MEADE. 
First Principles of Art. Dean of Wells. With illustrations by R. Barnes, 
By HaRry QUILTER, M.A. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Small Demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. Rene tale Gas 8 MY BACK-YARD ZOO. 
ee By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
BRITTA ; “ Calm, learned, thorough . . . a most With Seventy Illustrations. 
welcome summary of the discussion.” 
A Shetland Romance. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. KING FROST 
By the Author of ‘‘ Lancelot Ward, M.P,” Se Mis. THORPE P 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 63, THE CHILDREN’S we Aaa S cammaaiie 
SUNDAY HOUR. . 
DINAH MITE. By the Rev. BEXJAMIN WavGH, THREE LITTLE HEROES. 
By BRENDA. Author of “ Sunday Evenings with By Mrs, CHARLES GARNETT. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. ; my Children,” &c, : With Thirty Ilustrations. 
With numerous Ilustrations. New 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL and Cheaper Edition. Square 8vo, 5s. FAITHFUL FRIENDS. 
NOTES AND LECTURES. “It is more than a great pleasure, it By L, T, MraDE and others, 
By the late SamvzL Epexe, Author | {s,SiMQat & duty, to reoommend, this With Twenty Ilustrations 
of “The Problem of Life Considered.” who teach the young.”—Spectator. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. HEROES AND MARTYRS 
SUNDAY EVENINGS OF SCIENCE. 
RESCUE THE CHILDREN. WITH MY CHILDREN. By HENRY c. Ewakr. 
By WM. MITCHELL, Short Services for the Young. With Thirty Illustrations. 
Vice-Chairman of School Board, Glasgow. With 100 Illustrations. ° 
Wish numerous Illustrations, Tenth Thousand, Square 8vo, 6s. 6d, Price 
Crown 8v0, 2s. 64, “It will make Sundays bright, and 3 8. 6d _ each. 
eee —_ 
wv, 
GOOD WORDS New Volume. HALF-HOURS WITH A 
Containing Two New Complete Three- THE CLAIM OF CHRIST NATURALIST. 
volume Stories ; General Reading by best ON THE YOUNG. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
Authors ; and over 200 Illustrations by best By A. W. THOROLD, D.D., With over One Hundred Illustrations. 


Artiste. Handsomely boand, 7s. 64. Lord Bishop of Rochester. 


: p HALF-HOURS IN THE 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE Volume. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, HOLY LAND. 


Containing a uew Three-volume Story, “ Of remarkable value.”—Churchman, By the late NorMaN MACLEop, D.D. 


by L.T. MEADE ; Sunday Reading by best With One Hundred Illustrations. 
Writers; and 200 beautiful Illustrations. THE YOKE OF CHRIST. 
Handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. By 5. W. TRCREED, DD, HALF-HOURS IN FIELD 
Lord Bishop of Rochester, AND FOREST 
EDELWEISS. Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A. 
The Good Words Christmas Story. “The ripe fruit of twenty years’ With over One Hundred Lilustrations. 
By the Author of “ Marah,” meditation.”—Saturday Review. 
With lI i 
i a Hasay FURNISS. MUSICAL COMPOSERS THE OLD LIEUTENANT 
ce Sixpence. AND THEIR WORKS AND HIS SON. 
4 By § T " By the late NoRMAN MaCLEoD, D.D. 
LIFE’S BRIGHTEST STAR. pane With Six Illustrations by J. Mahoney. 
The Sunday Magazine Christmas Story. Fifth Thousand, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 
With Illustrations by R. Barnzs, “The best simple handbook on the THE LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD. 
Price Sixpence. ~ toaly nd — Pee SEES th Sag- By EMMA JANE WOBBOISE. 
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GOODALL’S _ |NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 


—™ 
| HOUSEH [ ‘ GALVANIC BELTS for the cure of Nervous 
» | Exuavstion and Desitity have received Testimonials 
f 





{ 
4 i 
be! rom three Physicians to Her Majesty the Queen, and 
mall : over Forty Members of the Royal College of Physicians 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. = jseon , 
s The Distressing symptoms of Nervous Exhaustion and 4 


Debility are speedily removed by means of PULVER- 
yum MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. [yeaCHER’S World-Famed GALVANIC BELTS, which 
Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious. 


are so arranged as to convey a powerful electric current 
Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. direct to the affected: parts, gradually stimulating and 


5 strengthening all the nerves and muscles, and speedily 
COODALL S EGG POWDER arresting all symptoms of waste and decay. 
" Dr. Vivzs, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
THE ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR EGGS YET DISCOVERED, | writes, 19th September, 1885:—‘‘ Having used Mr. 
One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. Pulvermacher's Belts for many years, in the course of 


tins Sold in 1d. Packets, 6d. and 1s. Tins. medical practice, I am in a position to speak of their 
great value as a curative agent in cases of ‘nervous 


LE. ’ disease or functional malady where Electricity is likely to 
ER be serviceable. I am entirely convinced of their efficacy.” 

Dr. C. Hanprietp Jones, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician 
MAKES DELICIOUS CUSTARDS WITHOUT EG@s, to St. Mary’s Hospital, says:—‘‘I am satisfied that Mr. 
AND AT HALF-PRICE. Pulvermacher is an honest and earnest labourer in the 

In Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. field of science, and I think he deserves to meet with every 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, | encouragement from the profession and scientific men,” 

Dr. Gotp1ne Birp, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hospital, 
says :—“TI can hardly recommend Mr. Pulvermacher’s 
FOR 100 EXCELLENT AND PALATABLE |finvention too strongly to the notice of my medical 
brethren.” 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES For full Price List and Particulars see new Pamphlet, 
Write to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., LEEDS,}\“ Gauvanism: Nature’s Cuizr Restorer or Ivparep 
£ . Virat Enercy.” Post free from 
Enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when rs will be presented 


with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth, and fully PULVERMACHER’S 

billustrated, called, “ » Turnes,” Mapz, Samp, anp Done, ror 

Brey Hows axo Hoven. GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
Rate eines Hie Magratie. 194, REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 


CASH PRIZES. FIFTY GUINEAS IN CASH PRIZES 
Will be PRESENTED, ENTIRELY FREE of CHARGE, to the Twenty Readers who Form the Highest Number of Dictionary 
Words out of the Word 


PRESENTATION. 
Thus, for example, “ PRESENT,” “SENT,” “REST,” “NATION,” &c., subject to the conditions named below. This 
amount will be divided as follows: 
5 1st PRIZE, £20; 2nd PRIZE, £10 10s.: 3rd PRIZE, £5; and 17 other CASH PRIZES of £1 each. 
Hence every Competitor will have TWENTY,CHANCES of WINNING ONE of the TWENTY CASH PRIZES. 
) The Kensington Fine Art Kesbelation, being desirous of further extending the sale «. their fine art productions, have decided to offer 
the above Prizes ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE to all readers who shall become patrors of their 
ONE SHILLING PERFECTION PACKET OF CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEA’S CARDS. 
ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS. Each Packet will contain THIRTEEN very Choice CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S CARDS. 
‘ These magnificent Cards (which may be truly termed “PERFECTION” ) are executed from the original designs of eminent 
Enplish artists, and embrace the most chaste and elegant embellishments of mordern art. They are also illustrated by appropriate 
prose or verse, written expressly by writers of great talent. We have, therefore, no hesitation in assuming that these Cards are the 
most unique and valuable collection ever offered. Our series consists of FIFTY-TWO CARDS, each Card bearing different season- 
able verses or mottoes, which we have decided to make into four distinct packets, lettered A, B, C, and D, Each Packet will 
¢onsist of THIRTEEN MAGNIFICENT CARDS bearing Curistmas. anD New Yzar Wisnxs. The actual trade value of each 
, Packet is about three shillings, but we will forward a Packet carriage free, securely packed, on receipt of Post Office Order for 1s., 
or 15stamps, or the Four Packets for Post Office Order for 3s. 9d., or 48 stamps. 4 * 

In every Packet will also be enclosed a signed PRIZE CERTIFICATE, which will entitle the holder to compete entirely free of 
charge for the above prizes. Full particulars of the Competition will be found printed on the Prize Certificate, which will be enclosed 
in ww Parcel entirely free of charge. 

A cheque will be forwarded to each of the twenty successful competitors on December 30, and the names and addresses of the 
FWENTY successful competitors will be published in the advertisement columns of the London Standard on December 31, 1886. 

All orders must be accompanied by the following Bond, which should be cut out and forwarded, with remittance, with as little 

delay as possible. Ifany objectionis made to cutting out the following Bond, it will be sufficient if the name of this periodical is given. 
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SUNDAY MAGAZINE PRIZE BOND. No. 132. 
(Please order before December 21, unless from abroad.) ; 
On receipt of this Bond, accompanied by a Post Office Order for One Shilling, or fifteen stamps, I agree to forward, carriage 
free, securely packed, a “PERFECTION” PACKET OF THIRTEEN MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S 
CARDS, as described above. I also agree to enclose in each packet, entirely free of charge, a Prize Certificate, which will entitle 
the holder to compete, entirely free of charge, for the Twenty Cash Prizes, amounting to FIFTY GUINEAS. 
(Signed) WALTER H. BACON, Manager, 
The Kensington Fine Art Association, Kensington-road, Kensington, London, W, 
N.B.—The Four Packets prey of 52 different cards) for Post Office Order 3s. 9d., or 48 stamps. Readers are strongly 
recommended to secure the full series of Four Packets. : es 














*“As'the above Cards are valuable, the Association will be happy to register the parcels for safe transmission, provided two extra stamps 
fare enclosed. An assortment of our Works was sent to the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, and in acknowledging them he wrote as follows : 
: “These are the prettiest and cheapest things that have ever come under my notice. For how small a sum may houses be made beau- 

tiful!”? Post Office Orders are preferred to Postal Orders, and to be made payable at Kensington Park-road Post Office, London. 
WALTER HENRY BACON, 
The Kensington Fine Art Association, Kensington-rd., Kensington, London, W. 
Send one pee dod our New Catalogue of Pictures, Christmas Novelties, Christmas Cards, &c. a 
To Visitors—Two minutes’ walk to the left on leaving Kensington High-street Station (Underground Railway). 
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IMPORTANT 


HEALTH MAXIMS! 

Dyspepsia con be uniformly cured—and always avoided—by 
the following rules :— 

1. Eat thrice a day. 

2. Not an atom between meals. 

3. Nothing after noon-day dinner but some old bread and butter 
and one cup of hot drink. 

4. Spend at least half an hour at each meal. 

5. Cut up all animal food into pea-sized pieces (also well chewed). 

6. Never eat so much as to cause the slightest uncomfortable 
sensation afterwards. 

7. Never work or study hard within half an hour of eating. 


hier ART OF CONQUEST IS LOST WITHOUT THE ART 

OF EATING.—A gentleman writes :—‘‘ When I feel out of 
sorts, I take a dose of ENO’S FRUIT SALT one hour before 
dinner ; the effect is all I could wish.”” How to enjoy good food 
that would otherwise cause biliousness, headache, or disordered 
stomach—use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


OR ACCIDENTAL INDIGESTION use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
Every travelling trunk and household in the world ought to 
contain a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Prepared from sound 
ripe fruit, as a health-giving, cooling, sparkling, and invigorating 
beverage for any season, It is the best Preventive and Cure for 
Bili Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Impure Blood, Fevers, 
Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Feverishness, Mental Depression, 
Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, Constipation, Vomiting, 
Thirst, &c., and to remove the effects of Errors in Eating and 
rinking. 

Pig tee ely BUT THE PLAINEST FOOD DISAGREES 
WITH ME.—“ Onslow Gardena, London, S.W., September 

10, 1882.—Sir,—Allow me to express to you my gratitude for the 
wonderful Preventive of Sick Headache which you have given to 
the world in your FRUIT SALT. For two years and a half I suf- 
fered much from sick headache, and seldom passed a week without 
one or more attacks. Five months ago I commenced taking your 
FRUIT SALT daily, and have not had one headache during that 





TO ALL. ] 


A WHITE MEDICINE-MAN ON THIRST TRIALS 

IN MASAI LAND.—“ A medicine also had to 
be prepared for the disease, which I did by laying out 
a small medicine-box, with the lid open, showing all 
the array of phials, &c. Taking out my sextant, and 
putting on a pair of kid gloves—which accidentally [ 
happened to have, and which impressed the natives 
enormously—I intently examined the contents. Dis- 
covering the proper dawa,I prepared a mixture, and 
then getting ready some ENO’S FRUIT SALT, I 
sing an incantation — generally something about 
‘Three Blue-bottles’—over it. My voice not being 
astonishingly mellifiuous, it did duty capitally for a 
wizard’s. My preparations complete, and Krahim 
being ready with a gun, I dropped the Salt into the 
mixture; simultaneously the gun was fired, and, lo! 
up fizzed and sparkled the carbonic acid, causing the 
natives to shrink with intense dismay.... The 
chiefs, with fear and — taste as it fizzes 
ee Masai Land. By Joseph Thomson, 
*.R.G.S. 


hs DIET GENERALLY SUITABLE TO THE 
DYSPEPTIC is that which combines most nutri- 
ment with least buik—raw native oysters (chewed) 
with fresh lemon jcice, they enrich the blood with the 
least effort.—J. C. E. 


time; whereas formerly everything but the plainest food dis- 
agreed with me. Iam now almost indifferent as to diet. One 
quality your medicine has above others of its kind is that to it the 
patient does not become a slave, and I am now finding myself able 
gradually to discontinue its use. I cannot thank you sufficiently 
for conferring on me such a benefit; and if this letter can be 
used in any way, I shall be really glad, merely begging that the 
initials only of my name may be published.—I am, Sir, yours 
gratefully, TRUTH.” 


panee.avenas FRONTIER.—One of Her Majesty’s Consuls 

writes from Teheran :—‘‘ It may interest you to know that 
while riding from Teheran to Meshed not long ago, being one day 
rather unwell, to my astonishment and delight the Persian 
courier who accompanied me produced a bottle of what he called 
Numuki meeveh, which was no less in fact translated than 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT. The man told me that he never travelled 
without a Bottle—Yours faithfully, SHzrxu Jam, December, 
1884.—To J. C. Eno, Esq.” 


MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME 
FOR A CHANGE.—‘ We have for the last four years used 
your FRUIT SALT during several important survey expeditions 
in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubt- 
edly derived very great benefit from it. In one instance only was 
one of our party attacked with fever during that period, and that 
happened after our supply of FRUIT SALT had run out. When 
making long marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, 
or travelling through swampy districts, we have used the FRUIT 
SALT two and three times a day. The FRUIT SALT acts asa 
gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off 
ever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the valueof 
your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never go 
into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to 
others.—Yours truly, Commander A. J. Lorrus, His Siamese 
Majesty’s Hydrographer ; E. C. Davison, Superintendent Siamese 
Government Telegraphs.—Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.—J. C. Exo, 
Esq., London.” 


CAUTION.—Legai rights «re protected in every civilised Country. Examine each Bottle, and see that the CAPSULE is marked 


“EBNO’S FRUIT SALT,” 


Without it, you hive been imposed on by worthless imitations. 


Sold by ali Chemists. 





Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, 


Hatcham, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent, 
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BRILLIANT LIGHT! NO SMELL! ABSOLUTE SAFETY! 


“LUXOR OIL.” 


22 


One Gallon Tin, 


; Case containing Two Tins of Four Gallons each, 12s. per Case; in Barrels of about Forty 


Gallons, 1s.4d. per Gallon, packages included, delivered Free within Metropolitan District on receipt of Postal Order. 
The Best Burning Oil ever made from Petroleum. 


The CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY believe that the high reputation attained by 
their various preparations of Petroleum—known under the popular Trade Mark, ‘‘ VASELINE ”—is 


eufficient guarantee to the Public that the “LUXOR OIL” is the best article that can be made. 


will burn in any ordinary Paraffin Lamp. 


It 


Address—41, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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“No Muguzine for Sunday so good.’’—Srectaror. 
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“Could scarcely be surpassed.’’—ScotsMan, 





Arrangements for 1887. 


(Beginning with January Part.) 








In Exchange for a Soul 


A New Story of North-Coast Life. 
By Mary Linsx1r1, 


Author of “Between Heather and Sea,” ‘The Haven under the Hill,” &c. 


The New Heaven and the New Earth. 
And other Papers. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


From Goshen to Sinai. 
Some newly discovered Confirmations of the Bible Story. 


By HENRY A. HARPER, 
Author of “Letters to my Children from the Holy Land,” &c. 
With Illustrations by the Author, 


Men of Force. | Sun and Shower. 
Short Studies of Character. | And other Expository Papers. 
By ELLicE HopkKINS. By SAMUEL Cox, D.D 


The Shepherd's Darling 


A New Serial Story. 
By BRENDA, 


Author of “Froggy’s Little Brother,” ‘‘ Dinah Mite,” &c. 





Little Bands of Mercy. 


The Story of what Mrs. Smithies did for English Children and for Dumb Animals. 
By Joun Coram, 


Secretary of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 





John Wesley ; 
His Life and Work, an Inspiration for To-day. 
By the Rev. H. PRICE HUGHES, M.A. 


Integrity in Business. 


By the Rev. H. Scotr HOLLAND, M.A., 
Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 








When He was Twelve Years Old. 
And other Unpublished Papers. 


BY THE LATE ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 


A Volcano-Buried City. 
And other Travel Papers. 
By CHARLOTTE FRENCH. 


Daddy's Boy. 


A Serial Story for the Children. 


By L. T. Meape, 


Author of ‘A Band of Three,” “ Mother Herring’s Chicken,” &c. 








The First Story Writer for Children and Some of 


the Stories he Told. 
Sunday Evenings with the Children. 


By THE Rev. BenyjAMIN WauGH. 





The Story of Scotland’s 
Colporteurs. 
By PROFESSOR W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. 


Run and Read Papers for 
Mothers’ Meetings. 
By THE REV. THOMAS CHAMPNESS. 











Temptations to Temperance. 
New Features of London Streets. 
By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 


Village Factory Girls’ Clubs ; 
How to Start and Manage them. 
By THE REv. CANON HOPKINS, B.D. 


Practical, Biographical, Missionary, Nature, and 
other Papers. By 


THE BISHOP OF RIPON. | HESBA STRETTON. | HENRY C. EWART. 

J. OswaLp DykrEs, D.D. _| Mrs. G. S. REANEY. | MARY HARRISON. 

HENRY ALLON, D.D. | Rev. J. G. Woop. MRS. CHARLES GARNETT. 
| | G. HOLDEN PIKE. 
| 
| 


ALEXANDE a 22 EV. 7. MORLAIS JONES. } 
R Mactzop, D.D R j. J THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MAYFLOWER 
REv. T. VINCENT TYMMS. | 


Mrs. M. B. MARTIN. STORIES.” 


And Others. 





ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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THE GEMS SHE WORE. 


By L. T. MEADE, Avruor or “ A Banp oF 


CHAPTER LXX.—“ WITH HONOUR.” 
LL his life this young man had been 
weak. Weakness and indecision had 
been perhaps his worst sins. He had never 
done anything very bad in the twenty-three 
years of his being—he had simply done no- 
thing. 

Brownlow’s had been sins of omission. At 
school he had refused to learn ; in play hours 
he had not cared to play. All the advan- 
tages of wealth were his for the asking, but 
he cared for none of them. He seemed to 
be a being without strong affections 
destitute of emotion. He was honest enough, 
and humble enough, but he was utterly use- 
less ; no one was the better for his existence. 

From his earliest days he was the drone in 
a busy hive. There is a power, however, 
which comes in many guises to most men and 
women. The glance from a girl’s eye, the 
look on a girl's face had lit this flame in 
Brownlow’s heart. In one moment it made 
a different man of him; in one moment it 
gave him a motive, a desire, even an ambi- 
tion. He was very little aware of the change 
which his love for Ellen had wrought in his 








Turee,”’ “ Morner Herrine’s CuIckey,’ 


almost | 


’ ETC. 

The night passed, the opportunity was 
gone; to speak now was to speak to his 
shame; to speak now was to shut himself 
away from Ellen for ever. He could not 
bring himself to do this. He went home 
more wretched than words can say. He 
dared not return to the cave ; he dared not 
hear the name of Arundel whispered ; in 
short, his life became a misery to him. 

One day, as he was standing in Shela’s 
stable, there came a noise at the window 
outside. Instantly he hid behind a wooden 
beam, and he heard Ellen’s voice. The words 
distinctly fell on his ears— 

“T am glad, Shela, that you did not die for 
the wrong man.” 

Poor Brownlow never went through lower 
depths of misery than he did at that moment. 


This black state of despair went on until 


soul; that love had raised him from the com- 
>] | 


mon to the uncommon. Unrequited as it 
was, unspoken about, incomplete 
and a devction all on one side, yet it was 
the touch of the Divine Hand raising this 
weak creature—it was to be the smile of the 
Divine Face, satisfying for ever a feeble 
human heart. 

There had come a period when Brownlow, 
tortured and harassed and miserable, had 





a worship | 


yielded to a swift and sudden temptation. | 


He had never hoped to win Ellen, but to sce 


another man obtain the love which was SO | 


sacred and precious to him was almost more 
than he could stand. He found that he hated 
Arundel, and he had a sense of relief when 
Arundel was suddenly removed out of his 
way. At first the idea never occurred to 
him to keep what he had seen a secret, but 
Ellen’s unexpected appearance in the cave 
had brought so swift a temptation with it 
that he had yielded to it—he told a weak 
and mean lie—he concealed his knowledge ; 
in short, he fell before the temptation. 

On that one night, and on that one night 
alone, he could have spoken with honour— 
he could have raised himself in Ellen’s esti- 
mation. 

XV—5t 


| deliverance could be sent to her. 


Miss Biddy’s arrival at Inchfawn. Uncon- 
sciously, most unconsciously, she tore the veil 
from his eyes. In one moment she made the 
selfish man unselfish, and the weak man 
strong. 

Ellen dying! No, no, no—that should not 
be. In an instant Brownlow forgot himself ; 
in an instant the love which had hitherto only 
brought him torture became his salvation. 
He became nothing; Ellen was all. No 
matter what she thought of him, no matter 
how low he appeared in her eyes, Arundel 
should be brought to her side: Arundel, who 
now could tell such a story of Brownlow’s 
perfidy—of Brownlow’s cowardice and dis- 
grace. 

The young man, the moment he left Nora, 
took a car to the small town of Fahn, and 
from thence was speedily ferried across to 
the opposite side of the Lough. The day 
was nearly over, in fact the evening had 
set in, when Brownlow arrived at the little 
town of Rathmullet. He had made up his 
mind, however, to go to Dunfanaghy that 
night, and after some difficulty he induced a 
carman to take him across to this village. 

Now he must wait, and waiting in his pre- 
sent state of mind seemed almost past endur- 
ance. He retired to his room at the little inn, 
but no sleep came to him; he was haunted 
by a great dread that Ellen would die before 
At last, as 
soon as ever the first dawn of day broke, he 
set off to walk to Horn Head. It was a three- 
mile walk, and Brownlow, spent with many 


‘emotions and weary with long suffering, felt 
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exhausted when he got to the end. The 
walk at the end was very rough, but at last 
he found himself on the edge of this great 
headland, and surveyed with eyes that only 
half saw the glorious mountains and scenery 
that surrounded him. ‘The intense solitude, 
however, oppressed him, and the vast height 
of the great headland from the sea beneath 
made him feel sick and giddy. He lay down 
full-length on the grass, and, shielding his 


eyes with his hands, tried to discover that | 


speck in the ocean where Arundel was im- 
prisoned. 

Mountains of striking shapes stood out 
boldly against the horizon, the snow-white 
peak of Errigal, the highest eminence of this 
range, being most visible. But in vain 
Brownlow sought the tiny island, whose 
name even he did not know. At this mo- 
ment a fisherman came up to him. 

“Sure, thin, your honour, that’s Errigal, 
and does your honour want to come up and 


see Macsweeny’s gun. Och! a storm will | 


be soon brewing which will send the report 
through the gun as far away as Derry itself.” 

The fisherman alluded to a great cavern in 
the cliff above, where the rush of the ocean 
makes a terrible sound, but Brownlow’s white 
and uninterested face soon showed the astute 
Irishman that here was no common sight-seer. 

“See,” said the young man, rising slowly 
to his feet, “there’s an island somewhere 
out there—isn’t there ?” 

“Ts it an island your honour manes? Yes, 
sure, there’s the Witch’s Howlding, but it’s a 
nasty place, and you can only see it on a fair 
day.” 

“T want to go there,” said Brownlow. 
“What will you take me there for ?” 

The old fisherman started back a few steps. 

“Och! thin, and is the boy mad? I’m 
sure I beg your pardon, your honour, for 
spaking so free, but you took my breath 
away, and no mistake. Is it me who'd take 
you out to the Witch’s Howlding? No, no, 
sir, not if you were to give me pounds. 
Why, on the smoothest day I wouldn’t see 
myself near them rocks; and, though it’s 
fair enough now, there'll be a storm coming 
up in an hour or two.” 

“Then I must seek some one else,” said 
Brownlow. “There are some houses up there, 
and I see boats lying yonder. Good morning.” 

The fisherman hobbled after him. 

“ But, indeed, your honour, you won’t get a 
boy in the place to do the job. ’Tisn’t only 
that it’s the roughest landing anywhere round 
the coast, and that there’s a storm coming up 
as sure as my name is Jim Hannigan, but that 


the place is haunted. It hasn’t its name, 
the Witch’s Howlding, for nothing; and 
they do say that thim who ventures to land 
on that island lies down in the graveyard 
before the next spring comes round. No, 
sir, not one in the place, nor near it, will 
take you to the Witch’s Howlding. “Tis an 
evil place and a bad, and nothing to be seen 
when you does get there. Now Macsweeny’s 


”? 





| gun and 


“Bother Macsweeny’s gun!” exclaimed 
| Brownlow ; “do you suppose I’ve come to 
| see things. Good morning, old man. Don’t 
| keep me ; I’ve no time to lose, and I only hope 
your prophecies will prove false.” 

But, alas! for Brownlow, the old fisher- 
man of Horn Head knew the aborigines of 
the place but too well. No man of them 
could be persuaded by any amount of gold 
to venture near the fatal Witch’s Holding. 

In vain Brownlow pleaded, and at last, in 
his despair, told them the object of his mis- 
sion. ‘There was a man imprisoned in the 
holding. The Red Glen men had been 
cowards and treacherous and wicked, and 
would they not help him to deliver an inno- 
cent man from cruel imprisonment? 

But the fame of the Red Glen men had 
spread far and near, and less than ever now 
would the people of Horn Head interfere 
with any little revenge they might set on foot. 

At last there was nothing for it, but for 
Brownlow to determine to go alone. He 
was a fair oarsman, and if they would lend 
him their best and lightest and most sea- 
worthy boat, he would see what his own 
unaided strength could accomplish. 

Would they help him without a moment’s 
delay, before the storm which they appre- 
hended came up? Here the good-natured, 
weak, and superstitious people became in- 
stantly active and obliging. 

“Sure thin, his honour should have Pat 
Malone’s boat, which rode the water like a 
cork. And, oh! wouldn’t his honour think 
of his own poor mother whom he would 
never see again, and maybe his lady love? 
And, oh! why should he go to certain de- 
struction in the dreadful Witch’s Howlding ?” 

“J think of my mother and of my lady 
love—with honour,” said Brownlow, coming 
forward with a light and buoyant step. 
“Tend me the boat, good folks, and let me 
be off.” 


CHAPTER LXXI.—RED GLEN MEN. 


Miss ELLERSLEE had tried in vain to ex- 
tract from Nora the information which she 
had given to Brownlow ; each allusion to the 
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| 
subject brought on the part of the poor peasant | 
girl such a fit of trembling, such an agony | 
of terror, that the doctor, whom Margaret 
had consulted on her account, at last inter- | 
fered, and said that to torture the unwilling 
girl any longer, on this painful subject, would 
endanger either her life or her reason. 

Margaret Ellerslee, however, was not one 
to let the grass grow under her feet. With- 
out consulting any one, except her own rea- | 
sonable and clear judgment, she put the 
whole case into the hands of the astute 
officers of Scotland Yard, and she believed 
that one or two of their cleverest detectives 
were now at work amongst the Inchfawn 
folks, and that soon information would reach 
her which would lead to her cousin’s recovery. 
Other influences, however, all unknown to 
Margaret, were at work, and Love not Science 
would yet undo the prison bars, and set the 
captive free. 

On the very night that- Brownlow had 
crossed over to Rathmullet, the Red Glen 
folks met as usual. On every face was a 
softened look, in all the wild and fierce and 
troubled eyes a new expression. 

Something greater than revenge had 
stepped in and taken possession of every | 
heart. Only the love of one young and 


| 


gentle girl, only the memory of some simply- | 
spoken words of kindness, some easily be- 


stowed glances of sympathy: only these 
things, which had come as easily as the 
breath of life, from one young fervent and 
gracious spirit! How potent was their in- | 
fluence ! | 
The Red Glen folks met and talked to- 
gether in hurried whispers. No, there was | 
not a moment to lose. Would Dan get out | 
the long boat without delay ? How many | 
men would volunteer to go? Ay, ten—ten 
of their strongest and best. Could they reach 
Rathmullet that night? Yes, certainly. 
Could they get another boat at the Head ? 
Oh! yes, of course they could. But how 
looked the moon? Clear enough now, but 
with a watery and ominous ring, which pro- 
mised badly for the morrow. No matter, 
no matter; no storm should keep them. 
Miss Eileen was dying, and they must not 
let her die. No storm that ever blew across 
that Atlantic should keep back these repen- 
tant Red Glen men now. Ten men could 
take any boat into a safe haven. No, they 
would not fail, and then they alone perhaps 
knew the secret of the safe creek in the 
dangerous little island. The storm should 
not frighten them. Hurrah! hurrah! for 
their own Miss Eileen ; she should not die ! 





| 
i 


CHAPTER LXXII.—TALK NOT OF WASTED 
AFFECTION. 

THE storm which had been gathering, and 
the masses of heavy cloud which had been 
coming up from the north, gradually chased 
away the sunbeams, cast black and awful 
shadows on the mountains, and crested the 
waves with angry white foam. 

Brownlow’s little boat stemmed the storm 


gallantly, and came nearer and nearer to the 


small island of the Witch’s Holding. This 
small piece of land in mid-ocean was little 
more than a great rock, it was about half a 
mile long and a quarter broad, and presented 
terrible and rugged cliffs in all directions to 


| the water’s edge. 


Only very few, as the Red Glen men said, 
were acquainted with its one tiny harbour. 
The timid people of Horn Head knew of it 


| and tried to give Brownlow some lucid direc- 


tions ; they had seemed clear enough to him 
on shore, but now, riding the gale, half- 
blinded by the spray, and beaten back by 
each advancing wave, no wonder he felt a 
sense of confusion. 

He was near the island ; he could see its 
frowning promontories, but he knew unless 
he found the harbour that it would be im- 
possible even to attempt to land. His diffi- 
culty, indeed, now was to keep away from 
those fearful rocks, which would suck him in 
to instant destruction. The storm increased, 
the wind grew louder, and the man who was 
now, all unknown to himself, both brave and 
great, buffeted the elements alone. No one 
in all the world seemed more utterly 
lonely than this frail human being in mid- 
ocean. 

On a calm day, Brownlow’s task would 
have been arduous, difficult, and dangerous. 


| On such a day as this it was, though he 


himself was unaware of the fact, impossible. 
In his love and repentance he had attempted 
the impossible. 

Suddenly, a curious sense came over him, 
a vivid, warm, delicious feeling—his strength 
was going, his arms were becoming numb 
and powerless, but he saw that though he 
might sink, the direction of the wind was 
such that the boat would drift ashore. 

Arundel, then, on a calm day, could make 
for the headland and escape. Brownlow’s 
work would not be done in vain ; the follies 
of a weak life would be retrieved with 
honour. If he could not live for the girl he 
loved, he could at least die for her. It seemed 
to Brownlow glorious to die for Ellen, there 
was no pain in such an ending, no sorrow in 
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such a closing of a worthless and weak earthly 
life. 

He let his tired arms drop to his sides, he 
was indeed incapable of rowing another 
stroke. He saw that the boat was approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to the treacherous 
coast ; but it was out of his power any longer 
to direct or guide its course. 

In a few moments all must be over. He 
took out his pocket-book, tore off a piece of 
paper, and wrote, in a trembling hand, a few 
words, “Through you, my one and only love 
—to God.” 

Then he folded up the little piece of paper, 
directed it to Ellen, and pinned it inside the 
breast of his coat. If anybody found him, 
they would find the little note, and give it 
to Ellen. If not, what matter? he had 
never felt so happy in his life. 


CHAPTER LXXIII.—DEATH WAITS FOR NONE. 


ARUNDEL, in the course of his rather 
adventurous existence, had gone through 
hardships and dangers quite enough to ter- 
rify a weaker man; but never, perhaps, was 
his faith so tried and his powers of endurance 
so tested as during the six weeks that he 
remained a prisoner on the Witch’s Holding. 
His mysterious removal there (for the drug 
administered had been so potent that he had 
never awakened from his sleep in the Cave 
of Good-will until he found himself alone in 
another cave in this small island) was enough 
to turn a weaker brain. Whatever Arundel 
was, however, he was essentially practical. 
After a few hours of some bewilderment— 
and it must be owned some very keen heart- 
agony—he prepared himself for the inevit- 
able. He took a clear view of his situation, 
and accepted it, certainly not with resigna- 
tion, but with a resolve that it should not 
conquer him. 

An enemy had done this; he was not 
aware that he had any enemies. But no 
matter, this was an enemy’s work. The 
coffee had been drugged ; he recalled that 
overpowering sense of lassitude which had 
almost immediately followed his drinking it. 

In that drugged sleep he had been brought 
here. Where was here? How could he 
tell? it might be close to Inchfawn, it might 
be miles away. What he saw was a desolate 
and sea-girt isle; before the evening he had 
learned he was its only inhabitant. Hunger 
assailed him, and he looked around for means 
of subsistence. 

Well, his enemy, or his enemies, did not 
want him to starve; a great keg of meal 
and another keg of flour stood in a corner of 





the cave. He recognised by some marks on 
these kegs that they had been brought from 
the Cave of Good-will. 

Some broken rafters of wood lay scattered 
about the little island, some spars from old 
wrecks, some morsels of tossed-up fragments 
from the sea. Arundel had some matches, 
he kindled a fire and cooked a small meal. 
Before that night closed in he had deter- 
mined that this ill-wind of fortune should 
not daunt his spirit ; he would live and not 
die. For this purpose he went every day 
round and round the island; the exercise 
kept him in health, and produced some slight 
fatigue, which enabled him to sleep better. 
In vain he looked for a sail, in vain he hoped 
for some stray boat to pass by. He saw the 
mainland in the dim distance; but no one 
ever came near this lonely island. He won- 
dered greatly what he should do when the 
flour and meal were exhausted. 

One little circumstance, although offering 
immediate relief, caused him a terrible heart- 
pang towards the end of six weeks. Going 
down to the little creek or harbour one morn- 
ing he found four more barrels of provisions 
rolled in well above high-water mark. There 
was also a small box containing about two 
dozen hooks. These books had been chosen 
with no idea whatever of his intellectual 
requirements, and were half of them diction- 
aries and rudimentary school books. Such 
as they were, however, they would have 
been welcome, but for the terrible conviction 
which now forced itself on Arundel that he 
was to be a prisoner for life. His fortitude 
almost gave way, as he sat down amongst 
his books, and turned the leaves with strong 
hands that trembled. Had Ellen’O’Donnell 
utterly forgotten him? had she who possessed 
the secret way to all the hearts in the country- 
side not yet found his prison out? He had 
hoped, he had worked, he had desired, and 
sometimes a glance of her eye and a modula- 
tion of her voice had seemed to whisper to 
him that he was beloved—nay, even that he 
was the most beloved of all! Were these 
symbols nothing, then? Was Ellen O’Don- 
nell only a great and wise philanthropist, and 
did she not possess a true woman’s heart ? 

Arundel was very despondent for a day or 
two; then he took out his books and worked 
hard, and endeavoured so to occupy his mind 
that he need not dwell upon what might 
possibly madden him. This was a time of 
trial which tested the man’s religion to the 
utmost; his faith was indeed being tried by 
fire, and the gold was being cast into a 
refiner’s furnace of great intensity. 
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There came an evening when the brave 


man felt weak; for the first time Arundel 
was conscious that he possessed nerves. An 
awful storm had passed with fury over the 
little island ; he was obliged to take shelter 
in his cave, and while the wind raged and 
horrible sounds rose above and around him, 
he felt an unusual sense of bitterness. Stopped 
in the hey-day of his work, his career aban- 
doned, his usefulness at an end! 

“Oh, great God in heaven!” cried the 
lonely man, “ how small and worthless are 
the creatures you have made after all !” 

At this moment a little stray gleam of 
sunshine glimmered on a spray of wet leaves 
at the entrance of the cave, and a bird, 
perched on a tuft of grass near, set up a 
sweet spring song. The storm then was 
over, the clouds drifted apart, the blue sky 
appeared, and the desolate island lay bathed 
in a sunset blessing. The sunset and the 
bird’s song acted instantly as a tonic on 
Arundel. 

The little bird was God’s messenger. In 
the brightness of its eyes, in the full clear 
sweetness of its liquid song Arundel read 
the lesson so delicately conveyed to him. 
Not for nothing had the bird found a resting- 
place for its tired wings in this lonely place, 
and not for nothing did the man who had 


long ago dedicated himself to his Master in | 


faithful service, receive the message. ‘No 
matter where I serve, or how, if only at all 
times and in all places I give myself to the 
King,” he murmured. 

“T will trust and not be afraid,” he said 
further beneath his breath ; and then he came 
out of the cave and took his usual walk 
towards the tiny creek of the island. 

Miracle of miracles! what was here ?—a 
boat turned bottom upwards and stranded 
on the beach, and a drowned man lying a 
little way off. Arundel flew to the man, 
turned him round, put his hand on his heart, 
and listened intently for any sign of life or 
symptom of breathing. He had a brandy- 
flask in his pocket, which contained a few 


drops of the valuable cordial ; he rubbed the | 


blue lips with the brandy, then stopped. 
The spirit had left this body; never again 
would weakness and indecision trouble it, 
never again would the pain of an unfulfilled 
longing haunt the eyes and tremble on the 
lips. A peaceful face, with even a faint 
smile of victory about it, lay on the sands 
now at Arundel’s feet. He looked at the 
man more narrowly, and recognised him. 
“Oh, what is this!” he said half aloud, 


“and was he the one sent to deliver me? The | 





storm overtook him, and he was drowned ; 
but he must have been coming here on 
purpose. Poor Brownlow, so he is dead! I 
fear I never thought of him much in any 
way. That last night in the cave—he was 
with me that last night in the cave, and he 
spoke about Ellen; he—he loved her, too, 
poor fellow, and I fear I treated his remarks 
about her with contempt. I always thought 
| him so weak—so—so worthless ; but there is 
nothing weak about this dead face now.” 

Arundel found the note directed to Ellen 
lying against the dead man’s breast; he 
removed it tenderly, and placed it unopened 
in his pocket-book. 

Just then there came a sound, a strange, 
unwonted, thrilling sound, the sound that a 
starved and despairing man had been listen- 
ing for, for many weeks in vain. The deli- 
cious melody of human voices was borne on 
the breeze, the glad splash of oars echoed 
across the bounding waves, and the next 
moment a large boat rowed by many strong 
men came sweeping round the corner ; in an 
instant Tom Doherty and long-legged Dan 
leaped on shore. They came straight up 
to Arundel and laid a hand each on his 
shoulder. 

“Look here, your honour: it was we who 
brought you here.” 

“That is likely enough,” replied Arun- 
del, whose heart was beating high, but who 

| still had perfect control of his emotions. 

“We thought you spied on us, your honour, 
and no Irishman can ever abear that ; but can 

| you forgive us now ?” 

“JT was never a spy,” said Arundel. “I 
| should scorn such dirty work. In the presence 
| of the dead man, who I believe lost his life 

to bring me succour, I declare I was no spy. 
You want my forgiveness—yes—take it.” 
| , Doherty and his companions were too ex- 
| cited and too overpowered by their own 
emotions to notice the prone figure at their 
feet, they scarcely took in Arundel’s words, 
but commenced pushing him towards the 
| boat. 

“Come now, come at once,” they said, 
“for death waits for no man, and our Miss 
Eileen will die unless you come to her at 
once.” 





CHAP, LXXIV.—INCHFAWN IN THE MARKET. 


Axzout a month after Arundel’s return 
there came one day a most unlooked-for 
visitor to Rose Bank Cottage. A broken- 
down man walked up the little avenue and 
asked to see Fergus O'Donnell. A moment 
later the old owner of Inchfawn and its 
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present possessor were claspirg each other’s | way I have made my great fortune. How I 
hands. smuggle them in, how I land them, and how 
“We have much to say to each other, Mr.|I dispose of them over the country is my 
O’Donnell, but we have never met before,” | own secret, which the revenue officers can 
said Brownlow, senior. extract from me at their will and pleasure.” 
“Never before, Mr. Brownlow,” said the} “You a smuggler and you confess to it!” 
white-headed chief of the O’Donnells ; “ pray | said O'Donnell, stepping back a pace or two 
sit down sir—I—I am pleased to see you.” | and looking down at the smaller Englishman 
“T will detain you but a very few mo-| with a glance of mingled contempt and com- 
ments, Mr. O'Donnell. I have a thing to say | passion; “you are a smuggler and you confess 
which can be brought into a very small com-| to it! Good gracious ! “do my ears conduct 
pass. I have also a question or two to ask ;| the right sound to me ?” 
you can answer my questions or not, as you “Quite the right sound, Mr. O'Donnell. 
think well.” You can now let the revenue officers know, 
“ Ask them, sir,” said O'Donnell, looking | and the Red Glen men’s watch can cease.” 
his rival, the man he used so vehemently to “Not I—not I, sir. Bless you, I’ve 
hate, full in the face. had enough of the dirty work to last for a 
“You are doubtless aware, Mr. O’Donnell, | lifetime. Your secret is safe enough with 
that I for many months now have been the | me, I won’t repeat it, and I am much mis- 
victim of a conspiracy, the men of Inchfawn | taken if the Red Glen boys haven't learned 
banded together to hunt me down ; you knew | their lesson. Look to some one else to tell 





of this ?” the Government about you, Mr. Brownlow. 
O’Donnell slightly bent his white head. | Fergus O'Donnell is the man for that work 
“T knew of this,” he said ina low tone. | no longer.” 


“Tt was further w hispered to me, sir, that} | Brownlow was silent for a few moments, 
you and your son, scions as you were of an| then he said, in an undoubted tone of relief, 
ancient and honourable race, thought no, “I will let you into another of my secrets. 
scorn to join personally in this conspiracy.” My days of smuggling are over. I retire 

“You are right, Mr. Brownlow, you are | from the shipping trade as soon as ever I 
right.” The old Squire began to pace up and | can wind up affairs. I have made enough 
down the room in agitation. “My boy and| of money.” 

I, we did stoop to the dirty work, God for-| “Made enough of money,” echoed old 
give us—but not of late, not of late.” | O'Donnell ; “no doubt, sir, you are right, and 

“Why did you hate me so? I bought | folks tell me that you are the richest man in 
your land for a fair price.” | the country.” 

“You did, sir; I have nothing tosayin| ‘Orthe poorest,” said Brownlow, “ accord- 
my defence except that O'Donnell out of | | ing as men count riches. I have lost m y son. 
Inchfawn felt something like a spirit out of | To each father his own son is precious, and 
Paradise. I may have ‘been a bit mad ; per- | I dreamt some dreams about the lad who 
haps that is so, and the lad, he followed in| was drowned a month ago.” 
his father’s footsteps.” “Your son’s was an heroic death,” said 

Brownlow sighed and turned very white. | old O’Donnell with fervour. “ We were never 

“The lad was your heir, or would have | friends, you and I, we couldn’t quite help 
been—we do a great deal for those that are | that, but from my soul I felt for you, sir, 
to come after us. I too—but no matter, we | when I heard how the boy had been taken. 
will come to that presently. You suspected | And yet he was a hero, he died to. save 
me of introducing contraband goods to the | another ; every man at Horn Head speaks of 


country ?” his courage and his endurance, when he faced 
“We did, Mr. Brownlow.” | that impossible task. Arundel will remem 
“Your watch was admirably managed, but | ber his devotion to him to his dying day. A!l 
you never caught me, however.” I can say, sir, is, that I hope when Geoffr y 


“We never caught you, sir, no doubt for} dies he will meet his death as gallantly as 
the simple reason that you were as innocent | your poor lad did.” 
as I am. For Heaven’s sake forgive the} “Thank you,” said Brownlow, a slightly 
follies of an old man, Mr. Brownlow.” softened look coming into his hard eyes, 

" I have come to tell you something to-| “ but all the same he is dead ; a strong motive 
day,” said Brownlow, now rising to his ‘feet. | has therefore passed out of my life, and as I 
“IT am not innocent, I am guilty. I have| remarked just now, I have enough of money. 
dealt in contraband goods for years, in that | I have other sons, it is true, but the one who 
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died was my first-born ; he was a strange boy 
and lived a curious life all to himself. I 
have just come across his will, and I find that 
he has left a few thousands, three or four 
thousand pounds, to your daughter to use as 
she thinks well for the Good-will Society. I 
scarcely knew they were acquainted.” 

“They must have met a few times at the 
Cave,” said O'Donnell, “ but I never remem- 
ber the girleen speaking of him.” 

“Well,” said Brownlow, rising, “the money 
is hers when she claims it ; it will place that 
society on a firm basis and promote some of | 
that English fellow’s—Arundel’s schemes. I | 
little guessed my poor boy and Arundel were 
such friends. Now, sir, one word more.” 

“ What is that ?” asked O’Donnell. 

“T hate Inchfawn—nay,” holding up his 
hand as the other was about to speak, “I 
hate the place and the people ; neither place 
nor people suit me, and I am going away. I 
shall take my wife and family to England, 
and we shall there try to forget a very 
wretched episode in our lives. If you are 
rich enough you have now an opportunity 
of buying back the old place, if not it will 
fall into the hands of strangers. In any 
ease Inchfawn will be in the market imme- 
diately.” 


CHAPTER LXXV.—A SERENADE. 

ON a tather balmy spring evening, a few 
nightsafter Brownlow’s interview with O’Don- 
nell, Margaret Ellerslee, tired with a very 
fatiguing day at the Cave, was preparing to 
go to rest. At this moment she was startled 
by a slight sound on the gravel outside her 
window, and in another instant this young 
lady was serenaded with a fervour and pas- 
sion which certainly none of her London 
adorers had ever troubled her with. 


* Och hone! and what will I do ? 
Sure my love is all cros’t 
Like a bud in the frost ; 
And there’s no use at all in my going to bed, 
For ‘tis dhrames and not sleep that comes into my head. 


“ And ’tis all about you, 

My sweet Molly Carew— 

And indeed ’tis a sin and a shame! 

You’re complater than Nature 

In every feature ; 
The snow can’t compare with your forehead so fair 
And I rather would see just one blink of your eye, 
Than the prettiest star that shines out of the sky. 


“ And by this and by that, 
For the matter o’ that, 
Youw’re more distant by far than that same! 
Och hone, weirasthru ! I am alone in this world with- 
out you.” 





“That can’t possibly be meant for me,” 
said Margaret, standing perfectly still, an 





amused smile growing on her face. “All the 
same it is fascinating, and I really must listen. 
Oh, ho, my serenader ! are you going to try 
me again ?” 

The voice under the window sounded a 
trifle closer, and a degree more pleading. 


“ Och hone! don’t provoke me to do it ; 
For there’s girls by the score 
That loves me—and more, 
And you'd look very quare if some morning you'd 
meet 
Uy wedding all marching in pride down the street ; 
Troth, you d open your eyes, 
And you'd die with surprise 
To think ’twasn’t you, was come to it. 


* And faith, Katie Naile, 
And her cow, I'd go bail, 
Would jump if I'd say, 
Katie Naile, name the day ; 
And tho’ you re fair and fresh as a morning in May, 
While she’s short and dark like a cold winter’s day ; 
Yet if you don’t repent 
Before Easter, when Lent is o’er, 
I’il marry for spite. 
Och hone! weirasthru—day is night, dear, to me with- 
out you.” 


“This really is most remarkable!” ex- 
claimed Miss Ellerslee, “and altogether be- 
yond my comprehension. Whoever the poor 
fellow is who takes the trouble to sing with 
such fire and passion, and to assure me I am 
in such a desperate state without him, he 
really must be attended to. I would go and 
look out at the window but I dare not. The 
process of courting in Ireland is evidently 
very different from our ideas ; but that song 
demands attention. I suppose ‘ Katie Naile, 
name the day,’ will be my fate if I don’t take 
care, and then, ‘Och hone, what will I do!’ 
Oh, Nora! ”—as the door was opened at this 
moment, and the pretty young Irish girl 
came rather timidly forward—‘“ can you ex- 
plain the very remarkable words with which 
I have now been serenaded? Hark! if we 
listen they will doubtless begin again.” 

“Oh, plase, lady dear, I don’t think so, I 
think the boy has gone!” 

“The boy! my boy! Then he will say, 
‘Katie Naile, name the day.’ Oh, Nora, this 
is a crushing blow !” 

“Oh, but plase, lady, it was only poor 
Patrick O’Flynn ! ” 

Miss Ellerslee sat down in a low arm-chair. 
“T could laugh,” she said, “if I did not feel 
inclined to cry. Such devotion, and not 
mine ! 


* And I rather would see just one blink of your eye, 
Than the prettiest star which shines out of the sky.’ 


So all 


17? 


Nora, come here, you little witch! 
those sweet words were meant for you 
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“Twas only Pat,” said Nora, twisting her 
apron-strings. “ Pat has wanted me to go to 
chapel with him as long as I can remimber.” 

“ And so you shall, my dear, so you shall. 
Your Patrick has got a fine voice, and a 
power of language which really nearly took 
my senses away. And, of course, you went 
down to see the poor boy under the window, 
Nora ?” 

“Indeed, only just for one minute, lady 
dear.” 

“You look excited, child ; your eyes are 
shining like stars. Is there anything the 
matter ?” 

“ Only that Patrick says P 

“ Of course I must not hear what Patrick 
says.” 

“Oh, yes, lady! Indeed, indeed we thought 
—Patrick and me—that as you were so very 
very rich, you might do it.” 

“Do what, child ?” 

“Buy back Inchfawn.” 

“Good gracious, Nora, how you startle 
me! Inchfawn is not to be sold!” 

“But indeed it is; ’tis the talk of the 
counthry, an’ as thrue as gospel; and we 
thought—Pat and me—that if you’d buy it 
it would be more beautiful than any dhrame.” 

“Suppose I did such a thing,” said Miss 
Ellerslee, “it would be the old story over 
again—I am not an O'Donnell; and you 
Irish folks are so frightfully prejudiced— 
forgive me, Nora; but you could only 
tolerate one of the old race back again.” 

Here Nora, instead of replying, blushed 
the rosiest and most vivid carnation all over 
her face. 

Miss Ellerslee watched her narrowly, her 
lips opened as if to speak, but the words 
were arrested, and something like the reflec- 
tion of Nora’s blush faintly tinged her own 
cheeks. Suddenly she rose to her feet. 

“Go to bed, child, go to bed,” she ex- 
claimed ; “you know you are not strong 
yet. Yes, I will think over your news, and 
promise to do what I can. If this dream of 
yours comes to pass, Nora, you and your 
Patrick O'Flynn will have a good time of it. 
Now go to bed.” 

Miss Ellerslee did not retire to her own 
couch for an hour or two later. She paced 
up and down her room, her hands clasped 
together, and her fine brows knit in thought. 
Suddenly she burst into a gleeful laugh. 
“The serenade was for that little witch, 
Nora, but some lines of it keep ringing in 
my ears— 





* And there’s no use at all in my going to bed, 
For ’ tis dhrames and not sleep that comes into my head.’”” 








CHAPTER LXXVI.—A GREAT DAY. 

THE 10th of June, 1880, was a day never 
to be forgotten in the annals of Inchfawn. 
Very, very early on the morning of that day 
a girl opened her eyes wide, sprang out of 
bed, and, hastily putting on a white summer 
dress, stole softly down-stairs. A dog lying 
on the mat at the foot of the stairs rose to 
his feet, wagged his great tail slowly, and 
looked up into her face with his liquid, 
loving eyes 

Ellen said, ‘Come, Oscar,” and the two 
went out into the fresh and delicious morn- 
ing air. ‘ Now, Oscar, we will stand and 
look just here—just in this spot, please, my 
dear dog, for we can see from here the very 
farthest angle of the road. Now, Oscar, 
which of us will first get a glimpse of him ?” 

Oscar sat well up on his haunches, held 
his fine head erect, and looked straight before 
him. Presently the dog gave a joyful bark, 
and flew with great bounds over a field and 
up to Arundel’s side. 

“T meant to have been here before ycu,” 
he said, then he stopped suddenly. “ Eileen, 
what are you thinking of ?” 

“ Beautiful things have happened in my 
life,” said Ellen. ‘I am thinking of a thanks- 
giving.” 

“My darling!” said Arundel. ‘“ You are 
nearly well again now, Ellen, and you have 
got cver the shock of poor Brownlow’s 
death.” 

“Qh, Philip dear, the pain of that has 
gone. It is something never to be forgotten ; 
it is something to make a girl like me feel 
very humble all her days. But the pain is 
gone. You see, Philip, I believe so abso- 
lutely in the other life.” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“And I know what it must have been to 
that poor fellow when Christ told him that 
out of his weakness he was made strong. I 
had so many thoughts when I was ill, Philip, 
and when I feared I might never see you 
again ; but always my thought of thoughts, 
my comfort of comforts, was just that I 
should see God. I can pity no one who has 
gone to that sight.” 

Philip and Ellen wandered down through 
the fields. They had much to talk about, 
and many plans to discuss, for this was to be 
a great day at Inchfawn. 

At an early hour in the morning, people 
might have been seen, from all directions, 
winding up the stately old avenue. Rich 
folks and poor folks alike, all seemed to be 
going to Inchfawn. Kate Macnaughten 
might don her bluest of blue ribbons, for 
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she would see plenty of company to-day. | an earthly paradise. More poor than rich, 


Miss Honora need not trouble herself about 
the number of chops for dinner, for there 
would be full and to spare where she was 
going to dine, and the Squire of Crorane 
might hope to see that little delicate winter 
rose, Selina Marsh, once again. There was 


great excitement, therefore, at Crorane, and | 


many speculations and much laughter and 
jesting, and the general interest rose to 
such a height that the cats very nearly went 
without their breakfast. Perhaps, however, 
few started for the festive scenes on that 
auspicious day with more divers emotions of 
pride and exultation than Miss Biddy O’Don- 
nell. The whole thing seemed to Miss Biddy 
very nearly as good as if the O’Donnells 


themselves were coming home again, and, in 


consequence of the anticipated joy, she had 
desired Geoffrey to buy her a new bonnet 
and a new mantilla in Dublin the week 
before. 

“Something that'll do credit to you, my 
fine lad,” she said, with a profound wink, 
which intensely annoyed the young man. 

Geoffrey’s taste in the matter of elderly 
ladies’ dress had never been highly culti- 
vated. He had a dim sort of general idea 
that his sister Ellen and Margaret Ellerslee 
always wore the right things, and that 
Honora Macnaughten and his Aunt Biddy 
generally appeared in the wrong. He there- 
fore brought home a costume which would 
have looked very well on Miss Ellerslee. If 
bestowing a great deal of happiness, how- 
ever, insures success, Geoffrey had not made 
a failure in his choice. 

Aunt Bridget clasped her arms round his 
neck in ecstasy when she saw that bonnet, 
composed of the palest old gold shades ; and 
the little cape, which came but a short way 
below her square shoulders, was the most 
elegant little article she had ever clapped her 
two eyes on. 


Rich and poor were finding their way on | 
that sunny June morning to Inchfawn, and | 


rich and poor were greeted by the mistress 
of the ceremonies with that peculiar inborn 
grace which had always made Margaret 
Ellerslee a sort of queen among her kind. 
The Brownlows were gone, and half for- 
gotten, and Margaret reigned in their stead. 

From all the country round people came 
that day to congratulate the young possessor 
of so much wealth and so much loveliness. 
For Inchfawn, raised from its tumble-down 
and neglected condition, Inchfawn, with its 
great natural beauties aided by art and cul- 
ture, looked on this June morning very like 








however, were among the guests, and 
presently Arundel might have been seen 
going up to Doherty and whispering a word 
in his ear. 

Doherty started and looked a trifle anx- 
iously at Arundel; then his brow cleared 
and he made a low reply. 

The result of this short conference was 
that, half an hour later, not a poor man, 
woman, or child was to be seen upon the 
premises. They had all slowly, one by one, 
drifted away, and Margaret, and the guests 
who were supposed to represent her own 
station in life, were alone ; then Arundel was 
also missed, and Ellen could nowhere be 
found. 

“T suppose, me boy,” said Macnaughten, 
hooking his arm within Geoffrey’s, “ you'll 
be pretty much at home here now; a fine 
young woman like that will want some one 
to give her a word of advice pretty often, 
eh ?” 

“T am going to read for the bar at once,” 
said Geoffrey. “I am going away to-morrow 
morning ; I have idled far too much time 
as it is, and I am heartily ashamed of my- 


| self.” 


“T think you have, me boy—I think you 
have; and if I were you I wouldn’t let the 
grass grow under my feet another hour. 
There’s no time like the present, lad—no 
time like the present ; and a fine girl like 
that isn’t to be met every day in the week. 
You read for the bar, indeed! Get out, you 
young scamp !” 

At this moment Margaret’s voice was 
heard calling Geoffrey, and the young man, 
with his face crimson, went up to her. 

“Why, how terribly hot you look, and I 
am so sorry to trouble you; but the ladies 
under those trees want some more ices.” 

Geoffrey looked at Miss Ellerslee for a 
moment in a half-dazed and confused way ; 
then with a hastily muttered “I beg your 
pardon” he dashed into the house. 

Miss Ellerslee strolled on for a moment by 
herself—a half smile rose to her eyes, a half 
sigh rose to her lips. 

“Katie Naile—name the day,” she said 
very softly under her breath. 


CHAPTER LXXVII.—THE GEMS SHE WORE. 


Just outside the Cave of Good-will, 
and just under where its white flag now 
floated proudly in the breeze, were congre- 
gated those poor people who, in groups of 
twos or threes, had left Inchfawn half an 
hour ago. 
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They were waiting expectantly and whis- 
pering to each other. Now and then a child 
laughed ; but the laugh was hushed with an 
impressive “ Whist, honey, whist,” on the 
part of the mother. 

Expectancy, and a slight degree of anxiety 
were visible on every countenance; but no 
starved and famine-stricken faces were any- 
where visible now, for the winter of despair 


and gloom had given place to the spring- | 


time and early summer of hope. 
ing glances and the fierce, revengeful eyes, 
too, were not to be” found ; and this was 
strange, for the Red Glen men and the Good- 
will men were mingling freely in this motley 
concourse of human beings. 

Nora Mahoney, and Nora Mahoney’s mo- 
ther were there, and Patrick O'Flynn, with 
a very happy face, stood at the young girl’s 
other side. 
sent, and Tom Doherty, as of old, was the 
leader of the group. 

For a minute or two the people stood still, 
then they gave a hearty and ringing cheer ; 
Arundel had stepped out of the cave and 
stood before them. 


The scowl- | 


Long- legged Dan was also pre- | 


*T have asked you all to come here,” he | 


said, “to tell you something of the greatest 
importance.” 

“Sure thin, his honour might say what 
he liked now that he was howlding their 
hearts in his hand,” muttered one toothless 
old crone. 

There were many murmurs of applause, 
also, of a slightly louder and more vehe- 
ment character. 

Tom Doherty held up his hand. “ Will 
ye be quiet, all of yez, and let his honour 
spake out his mind ?” 

“T will try to be as brief as possible,” 
said Arundel ; “but I must ask you to listen 
attentively, for what I am going to propose 
to you is of the most vital importance to you 
all. You are happy to-day, friends, because 
the summer has come, and the dreadful dark 
days of famine and misery seem all put 
away.” 

‘So they are, your honour—so they are.” 

Arundel came a step nearer, 

* Are they ?” he said with great emphasis, 


and raising his voice to a clear and pene- | 


trating note; “are the evil days done 
away with for ever? May not next winter 
be as bad and terrible as last winter? May 
not the end of the summer be wet and the 
harvest poor, and the turf sodden through 
again with the rains, and therefore useless 
for fuel? If these things come to pass—and 
they may—there is nothing to prevent next 


| pectations on the subject, for Miss 








winter being as terrible as that through 
| which we have all just passed, with how 
' much of terror and how much of pain only 
each man can answer for himself.” 

“ Ay,” said a voice in the crowd, “ but the 
cruel foreigners are gone, and a good lady 
who knows the hearts of the people has 
bought owld Inchfawn. It willnever be the 
same again, your honour, now that the 
foreigners have left Inchfawn.” 

“]T want to speak to you on that point,” 
said Arundel; “you were right in saying 
that a very good young lady has bought 
Inchfawn. Miss Ellerslee is my cousin, and 
I know all about her. Now you are also 
rejoicing to-day in the fact that she who won 
your hearts during part of this last sad 
winter is the owner of the dear old place 
which you love.” 

“And may she soon get a good husband,” 
shouted a voice. 

“T wish,” continued Arundel, “I wish, by 
my cousin’s express desire, to explain to 
you her intentions with regard to her pro- 
perty. You must have no false hopes or ex- 
Ellerslee 
has quite made up her mind. In the first 
place, she has determined not to have a single 
English person employed upon the estate.” 

“God bless her, the swate, darlin’, beau- 
tiful lady,” came in an irrepressible shout 
from many. 

“But she is equally determined, friends, 
and here I beg of you to listen to me, 
to so arrange her land that each tenant 
can live on it, and live on it with comfort. 
By this firm resolve of hers, the estate of 
Inchfawn will hold exactly one-fourth of the 
people who used to live there. Those people 
will have comfortable houses, sufficient land 
to till with profit, and there is little fear 
that starvation need ever again touch them.” 

Arundel stopped speaking for a minute ; 
a deep silence was over the people; all 
mouths were a little open, all eyes were fixed 
upon him with breathless attention. “A 
great question remains,” he continued. 
“What is to become of three-fourths of the 
people of Inchfawn who will still be com- 
pletely thrown out of employment? Are 
they going back into the fastnesses of the 
mountains and the caves of the rocks? What 
is to become of them next winter if this is 
so?” 

Here a woman gave a sob. She was a 
thin, poor soul, and she had several little 
half-clothed children clinging to her skirts. 

“Oh! your honour,” pleaded another, “do 
ask the kind lady to put me back into the 
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little bit of a cabin; it isn’t knocked down 
= has 

“Whisht, thin, or you'll be turned out 
this minute,” said Doherty, shaking his hand 
at her. 

“T have a plan to propose to you,” said 
Arundel, his voice rising clear and full above 
the little murmurs, and the half sobs, and 
the gradually rising agitation. ‘“ None of 


you need starve, and none of you need | 


despair. Ay, once you doubted me. There 
are some of you here present who thought 
base things of me and tried to put me away 


from among you—no matter that now: [| 


have come back, I am your friend. Here I 
stand, people of Inchfawn, and I give my 
life to you.” 

There was a profound silence, eyes stream- 
ing with tears were raised, and the people 
seemed scarcely to breathe in their efforts 
not to lose a word. 

“You can’t live in the mountains and the 
caves, good folks; what you went through 
last winter was not life at all—it was but 
life’s shadow. There is no food for you here, 
there is no land for you to till. I reckon at 
least eight hundred men and women who 
must starve if they remain at Inchfawn. I 
have another plan to propose. In the har- 
bour of Derry rides a ship ; she is my ship; 
I invite you all to come to see her; I invite 
eight hundred of you to make her your 
home for a short time, and she will bear you 
away, you and your children, to a land rich 
with food and with plenty, but which wants 
men and women like you. Free passages to 
eight hundred of you. Who will come with 
me in my good ship ?” 

Again there was silence—silence and white 


THE 


faces, anguished faces, almost despairing 
faces. 

To goaway! “I don’t want to lave where 
the child is buried,” sobbed a woman. This 
woman’s sob was taken up by another, and 
yet another, until the people, not angry, not 
indignant, but simply broken-hearted, knelt 
down, and several of them kissed their native 
soil. 

At this moment Ellen, in her white dress, 
stepped outof the cave and stood by Arundel’s 
side. 

“T am going in the good ship,” she said, 
speaking out clear and distinct enough for 
almost all to hear her. “My own people, I 
am going too; who goes with me? Don’t 
I love the place? But what are places com- 

pared to hearts? I go; who will come with 
| me to found anew Inchfawn at the other side 
of the Atlantic ?” 

Ellen’s appearance on the scene had an 
instant effect. The people still remained 
kneeling, and there was a choked attempt at 
a cheer, which did not rise. 

Arundel took the young girl’s hand and 
led her forward. “ My wife and I will found 

this colony,” he said ; ‘ we are the pioneers, 
who will follow ?” 

“ They will all come, Philip,” said Ellen, 
dashing some happy tears from her eyes; 
“JT know them: they love me better than 
Inchfawn.” 

Her words broke the spell. Instantly she 
was surrounded—rough men, tattered women 
knelt at her feet and kissed the hem of her 
white dress. She lifted a chubby baby of 
two into her arms and kissed its little lips, 
and then, turning to Arundel, said, “ They 
have answered me.’ 


END. 


THE CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL. 


A Sermon on the True Glory of Humanity. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


“The word was made flesh.”—Joun i. 14. 


N such a festival as this how can any 
preacher hope to set forth in a few 
moments the length and breadth and depth 
and height of the eternal counsels of God 
towards our fallen race? He cannot do so ; 
but, happily, he is speaking to Christians, 
and it is enough if he may do that which 
alone is possible ; enough if he kindle their 
aspirations, if he brighten their beliefs, by 
pointing once more to the old, old truths in 


which alone lies any hope for the regenera- 
tion of the world. 

On this morning there can be but one 
subject for us, the birth of Christ. Of that 
birth there are two aspects. It is an event 
in time ; it is a revelation of eternity. It is 
a fact of history ; it is a doctrine of religion. 
As an event it is more stupendous than any 
in history ; as a revelation it is more blessed 
than any in Scripture. 
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It is a fact pathetic beyond description ; a 
faith rich in illimitable blessedness. 

1. What is the fact? The Lessons of to-day 
bring it home to us in manifold aspects. A 
Roman emperor had decreed that the Jews 
should enrol themselves. In obedience to that 
decree a poor carpenter of Nazareth, of the 
fallen line of David, made his way to Bethle- 
hem, with Mary, his betrothed wife, then tra- 
vailing with adivine birth. Through the dark- 
ness of that wintry night they toiled up the 
hill of Bethlehem, and since there was no 
room for them at the inn, she brought forth 
her first-born son, and wrapped him in 
swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger. 
All was silent in the world of nature; all 
was indifferent in the world of man. No 
eclipse or earthquake, no cataclysm or con- 
flagration heralded the birth of Time. Herod 
recked not of it in his neighbouring palace, 
nor Augustus at Rome, nor Caiaphas in Jeru- 
salem, nor priests nor Pharisees amid their 
theologies and rituals. Only the angels could 
not contain their joy; only to the poor 
shepherds the heavens burst to disclose their 
light, and, for one moment, through the mid- 
night the glory flashed and the melody 
brimmed over the crystal firmament. I 
have stood in that cave of Bethlehem and 
seen the silver star let into the marble floor 
where, under an ever-burning lamp, runs the 
inscription, “Hic e Virgine Maria Christus 
natus est” (Here of the Virgin Mary Christ 
was born). He who stands there stands at 
the watershed of human history. It is from 
thence that the streams of all the past flow 
into their dark backwards ; from thence the 
rivers of the future stream down rejoicing 
to meet the eternal light. 

2. The Nativity, that is the fact. The 
INCARNATION, that is the doctrine and the 
mystery. The birth of a little babe in the 
stable of the humble inn, there is the event. 
The word became flesh ;— 


“The Lord of Time and all the worlds 

Came to us once a naked new-born child ;” 
that little babe laid in the manger, He is 
the King of Kings ;—there is the mystery. 
To you I need not stop to prove it; to you 
it is self-attested ; you know it; you believe 
it; many of you, I trust, have realised it by 
blessed experience ; you have the witness in 
yourselves. 

3. God became man. Is not that cause 
enough for Christmas gladness, for a joy as 
of the angels, for a joy ten times more glad 
and living than we can ever feel? He took 
not on Him the nature of angels, yet the 
angels thrilled with tumults of joy at the 


| thoughts of millions of sinners who would 


repent. What would our joy be if, with 
| their larger other eyes, we could see all that 
was signified by the birth of Christ? The 
mystery, indeed, we cannot fathom. Of that 
we say, “I will seek to believe rather than 
to reason ; to adore rather than to explain ; 
to give thanks rather than to penetrate ; to 
love rather than to know ; to humble myself 
rather than to speak.” But believing it— 
and oh, that we may strive to believe it, not 
with orthodox assent, but with personal 
realisation !—which of the thousand lessons 
which it involves shall we try very briefly to 
take to our hearts to-day ? 

4. Through the fact, through the mystery, 
through all the life and teaching of our Lord 
there is one lesson, which, if we could but 
grasp it, would be a lifelong source of 
strength, of purity, of ennobling peace. On 
that lesson I will speak my few words to-day. 
It is the grandeur of that human nature 
which God has given us; the sacredness, the 
majesty, the lofty privileges, the immeasurable 
possibilities of man. 

5. It is a revelation altogether new. Look 
at man in the light of nature. We look up- 
wards, and seeing the galaxies of stars, the 
myriads of planets and moons and suns and 
systems, our nothingness is burnt into us 
and we are tempted to think of ourselves as 
infinitesimal atoms, the creatures of a pass- 
ing moment, the prey of blind forces in the 
blinding whirl of chance. 

We look downwards, and seeing the earth 
wrinkled with her innumerable graves, dead 
species, dead genera, dead generations, dead 
infinitudes, a universe of death—the very 
dust of the world made of the decay of un- 
numbered organisms—we are tempted to 
believe that nothing remains for us but dust 
to dust, that the grave is the universal end, 
and the worm the universal conqueror. We 
look around, and seeing the vanity and vile- 
ness of mankind, seeing races wholly given 
up to various idolatries, seeing the dark 
places of the earth the habitations of cruelty, 
seeing man savage and man civilised alike 
abandoning himself to passions of dishonour, 
and given over to the instincts of the tiger 
and the ape, we are tempted to despise our 
being. We turn to communities nominally 
Christian, and we see them tainted by greed, 
given over to lies, besotted by drink, the 
bond-slaves of base and brutal appetites. 
We turn to biography, and it is chiefly a 
record of human sorrows ; to history, and it 
tells of ages of crime and error ; to the poets, 
and they sing— 
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“ Know that whatever thou hast been 

’*Tis something better not to be.” 
And when we dwell on all this, and look 
each at the plague of our own hearts, we 
blush for ourselves, we blush for our race, 
we say that, “however we brazen it out, we 
men are a little breed.” It is such thoughts 
that drive men into the devil’s gospel of 
despair and materialism; it is from the 
exclusive contemplation of man in his lowest 
nature that many are led to say so wearily 
that life is not worth living ; that it is— 


“ A life of nothings, nothing worth 
From that first nothing at our birth, 
To that last nothing under earth.” 


6. Now turn from the shadow, face the 
sun. Turn away your eyes from the pheno- 
mena of evil and ruin, and look at the 
manger-cradle of Bethlehem. Look at man 
in the light of the Incarnation, and see how 
all is changed! The Jesus, who is Christ 
the Lord, was the perfect man, the represen- 
tative man, man in the image of God, God 
as a man with men; God not merely reveal- 
ing Himself to man, not merely uniting 
Himself to man, but God becoming man. 
We do not judge of the tree from the 
blighted trunk, the cankered leaves, the 
bitter roots, but from its glory in the green 
plenitude of May. We do not estimate the 
ship from the miserable wreck which the 
rocks have gored, and the waves shattered, 
and the winds flung in scorn upon the shore, 
but from the gallant barque, when, with 
streaming flag and bellying sails, she walks 
the waters like a thing of life. Even so we 
must take our estimate of man, not from the 
churl and the villain, not from the liar and 
the scoundrel, not from the selfish miser and 
the blighted drunkard; not from the in- 
dolence of the slothful, and the shame of the 
unclean ; not from the harlot and the felon, 
and those yet more guilty, who made them 
what they are, but from the pure, the good, 
the spiritually-minded. These alone are true 
men and true women; the others are but 
the blight of men and women, the wrecks of 
what once were, or what once should have 
been, those gracious things. In the light 
from Bethlehem’s cradle we see man not as 
he too often is, but as he may be, as we trust 
that he yet will be. We see his darkness 
dispelled by a divine light ; his nature trans- 
figured with an illumination not of earth. St. 
Anselm wrote a famous book with the title, 
“Cur Deus Homo ?” (“Why did God become 
Man?”) And one answer at least to that 
question is to teach us that “we are greater 
than we know.” God became man that man 
might become as God; that he might be a 





little higher than the angels, instead of a 
little lower than the brutes; that he might 
unfurl— 


“ The wings within him wrapped, and proudly rise, 
Redeemed from earth a creature of the skies.” 

And in the light of this truth we escape from 
that snare of the devil which would lead us 
to think ignoble things of man. We say, “I 
trust in the nobleness of human nature, in 
the majesty of its faculties, in the fulness of 
its mercy, in the joy of its love.” 

7. And, ah! my friends, do not regard this 
as a mere vague hope, a mere abstract specu- 
lation. It is a truth which may affect every 
day of our lives, in the twofold blessedness 
of duty and of love. It affects our estimate 
of ourselves ; affects our conduct to others. 
There is not one degradation of our personal 
being which does not spring from lack of 
self-reverence,—of reverence for ourselves as 
those whom Christ has redeemed, to whom 
He has given a right to be children of God. 
The Incarnation teaches us that our part is 
in Christ, our bodies His temple, our nature 
His image, our hearts His shrine. He that 
takes a mean estimate of his own being, he 
who regards himself as akin only to the 
beasts that perish, and destined to no higher 
end than they, will live as they do. He who 
looks on himself as immortal, as a child of 
God, as partaker of the nature which Christ 
wore and Christ redeemed, he will hold him- 
self ever more and more bounden to aim at 
a noble and godly life. “If,” says Milton, 
“the love of God, as a fire sent from heaven, 
to be ever kept alive upon the altar of ow 
hearts, be the first principle of all godly and 
virtuous action in men, this pious and just 
honouring of ourselves is the second, and 
may be thought as the fountain-head whence 
every laudable and worthy enterprise issues 
forth. Something, I confess, it is to be 
ashamed of evil-doing in the presence of 
any, and to reverence the opinion and coun- 
tenance of a good man rather than a bad. 
Yet this is but the fear of infamy, and many 
such, when they find themselves alone, will 
come to a close treaty with their dearer vices. 
But he that holds himself in reverence and 
due esteem, both for the dignity of God’s 
image upon him, and for the price of his 
redemption, which he thinks is visibly marked 
upon his forehead, accounts himself both a 
fit person to do the noblest and godliest 
deeds, and much better worth than to deject 
and defile with such a debasement and pollu- 
tion as sin is, himself so highly ransomed and 
ennobled to a new friendship and filial rela- 
tion with God. Nor can he fear so much 
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the offence and reproach of others as he 
dreads, and would blush at, the reflection of 
his own severe and modest eye upon himself, 
if it should see him doing or imagining that 
which is sinful, though in the deepest 
secrecy.” 

Thus, then, the Incarnation, rightly ap- 
prehended, becomes the basis of all noble 
conceptions of our human life. 

In the light of the Son of God becoming 
flesh, we dare not degrade or defile ourselves. 
We see how base an apostasy it is to abnegate 
the divine prerogative of our being. The birth 
of Christ becomes to us the pledge of immor- 
tality, the inspiration of glad, unerring, life- 
long duty to ourselves. And no less does it 
bring home to us the new commandment of 
love to our brethren. It becomes the main 
reason why we should love one another. If 
men were indeed what Satan makes them, 
and makes us try to believe that they solely 
are—hopelessly degraded, unimaginably vile ; 
if human life be nothing at the best but the 
shadow of a passing and miserable dream, I 
know not how we could love one another. 
We could only turn with loathing from all 
the vice and blight, the mortal corruption, 
the manifold baseness of vile, lying, degraded 
lives. How is all transfigured, how is the 
poorest wretch earth ever bore transfigured, 
when we remember that for these Christ 
became man, for these He died! Shall we, 
ourselves so weak, so imperfect, so stained 
with evil, shall we dare to despise these 
whom Christ so loved that for them—yea, for 
these blind and impotent men, these publicans 
and sinners, these ragged prodigals of huma- 
nity still voluntarily lingering among their 
husks and swine—for these, even for these, 
He, so pure, so perfect, took our nature upon 
Him, and went, step by step, down all that 
infinite descent? Despise them? Ah! the 
revealing light of the God-man shows too 
much darkness in ourselves to leave any 
possibility for pride. We take our own 
seats among the lepers on the temple steps ; 
prostrate with them we stretch blind hands 
of faith and prayer to God. We are all 
equally guilty, we are all equally redeemed. 
Standing beside the cradle of the Lord all 
humanity becomes precious, becomes im- 
mortal. It becomes to us a sacred and 
blessed duty to pity the afflicted, to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, to comfort the 
sick, to bring home the wanderers, to undo 
the heavy burden and let the oppressed go 
free. If even Christian men saw this duty 
they would not live as so many of them do; 








they would not elevate a party above the | 





Church and the Church above Christ, and 
themselves above the Church. Not a few of 
them thus make the name of religion an excuse 
for dropping even into the river of life the 
venom of their selfishness. How can the world 
be better while so many live to pour notoil and 
wine into the bleeding wounds of humanity, 
but the poison of asps ; while so many live 
only to degrade, to tempt, to embitter, to 
belie their fellow-men? If we have learnt 
the lesson of Christmas, the lesson of Beth- 
lehem, let us live to counteract these works 
of the devil; let it be the one aim of our 
lives to love and not to hate ; to help, not to 
hinder ; to succour them that are tempted, 
not to add to and multiply their temptations ; 
to make men better, not worse ; to make life 
a little happier, not more deeply miserable ; 
to speak kindly words, not all words that 
may do hurt; to console and to encourage, 
not to blister and envenom with slanderous 
lies ; to live for others, not for ourselves ; to 
look each of us not on his own things, but 
on the things of others; to think noble 
thoughts of man as well as of God; to be 
kind to one another, tender-hearted, for- 
giving one another, even as God in Christ 
has forgiven us. 

My brethren, let this central lesson suffice 
for us to-day. Is it not high enough? 
Is it not pure enough? Is it so easy to 
remember always the sacredness, the hopes, 
of a nature which at this time Christ took 
upon Him, when He was born of a pure 
Virgin? Is it so easy to respect, to reve- 
rence, to control ourselves ? Is it so easy and 
so common to bear with, to help, to love, to 
forgive our fellow-men? Ah! if for the 
coming year we would but translate these 
truths into action, and live our life in the 
light of them, then no cynic’s sneer, no base 
man’s selfishness should ever dim for us the 
spiritual radianey of Christian joy. To us, 
as we go about our humble daily duties, to 
us, as to the shepherds in the chilly darkness, 
there would come from the open heaven 
flashes of angel light, bursts of angel. min- 
strelsy ; upon the listening air there would 
rest the burden of that angel carol, “Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace, good- 
will towards men,” till earth itself, and these 
dim, guilty cities, and our poor, perplexed, 
distracted, dying, mortal life should be glori- 
fied with a light of God, and— 

“ E’en the witless Gadarene, 


Preferring Christ to swine, should know 
That life is sweetest when ’tis clean ;” 


while 
** To prouder folly we should show 
Earth by divine light made divine, 
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Till all the saints that hear our word 
Say, Lo! the clouds begin to shine 
About the coming of the Lord!” 


Oh, may it be God’s blessing to each of us to | 


enjoy a Christmas, to enjoy a New Year, 
happy with this happiness of heaven, happy 
with the primal truth of an ennobled nature, 
rich in the humble charities that heal and 
bless, transfigured in the light which streams 
from the manger-cradle, the light of redemp- 
tion, the light of duty, the light of life! God 
grant to you and me and all of us thus to 
enter here into the joy of our Lord, until at 
last we be made partakers of His everlasting 
felicity in the tearless life beyond the grave. 


“ Haste, then, and wheel away a shattered world, 
Ye slow-revolving seasons. We would see 
A world which does not dread and hate Christ's laws, 
Where violence shall never lift the sword, 
Nor cunning justify the proud man’s wrong, 
Leaving the poor no remedy but tears.’ 


We would see a world such as Christ lived 
and died to make it, such as it yet shall be 
when the whole creation, which groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together even until 
now, shall have found the manifestation of 
the Son of God for which it has so long 
waited ; and when the cradle of Bethlehem 
and the cross of Calvary shall be the wonder 
and the glory of all the universe of God. 





A PEEP AT BENARES. 
By MRS. RIGG. 


ENARES is said to have been famous 
twenty-five centuries ago, before Baby- 

lon, Tyre, and Athens had attained their su- 
premacy. And now, whilst these and other 
ancient cities are laid low in the dust, Benares 
still remains, and she still receives homage 
from the thousands who flock to her fanes 
and long for purification from her waters. 
The city is situated on the northern bank of 
the Ganges, and was anciently called Vara- 
nasi, a word which is said to be taken from 
the names of two streams, the Varand and 
the Asi, which severally flow into the Ganges 
to the north and south of the city. The 
Varani is commonly called Barna, and it 
contains a considerable quantity of water in 


the rainy season, but the Asi is always a| 
| length along the banks of the river, by sur- 


small stream. Others say that a certain 
Rajah Barna, who in former times ruled 
over Benares, gave it its name. Another 
name, however, which is much used for the 
city by the natives, is Kasi, “the splendid.” 
Dr. Sherring, in his wonderful work on the 
Sacred City, tells us that it is really com- 
posed of three parts: Benares, the most an- 
cient and the most northerly part ; Kasi, the 
central portion where most of the temples 
are ; and Kedar, the newer suburb, towards 
the south-west ; and that there is a tendency 
in the city to shift its quarters in a south- 
westerly direction. 

I had had a great longing to see this, the 
sacred city of the Hindoos, and to witness 


evening of March 8th we started, travelling all 
night, and arriving at our destination in the 
afternoon of the following day. During the 
first part of the night the mosquitoes, those 
Eastern torments, were very troublesome, 
but eventually we slept pretty comfortably 
on our railway couches. During the next 
morning we had an. opportunity of seeing 
the country through which we were passing. 
It was mostly flat, with a few hills, while 
rice-fields, trees stripped of leaves, and pop- 
pies, which are cultivated for opium, diver- 
sified the scenery. We changed trains at 
one station, called Mogul-sarai, where we 
took tiffin. 

The first view of Benares is very impos- 
ing. This wonderful city, whose measured 


vey, is said to be barely three miles, and its 
average depth not more than one, possesses 
a thousand Hindoo temples and three hun- 


| dred and thirty-three Mahomedan mosques, 





besides shrines and idols and images innu- 
merable. These temples are not, cannot be, 
crowded as they are into so small a space, 
nearly so extensive as those of Southern 
India, especially those at Tiravalur and 
Trichinopoly, but for grandeur and exquisite 
carving they far exceed them. 

Imagine, then, if possible, such a city with 


| its temples and those wonderful ghits, or 


| flights of steps which lead down to the river, 


for myself the scenes on the holy river | 
Ganges, the temples, and the ghats; so, being | 


on a visit to Calcutta we, a small mission 
party, ladies and gentlemen, resolved to 
press forward by rail to Benares. On the 


suddenly bursting upon one’s view, and the 
thrill of intense emotion which passes through 
the beholder who remembers that this is the 
| great centre of Hinduism, as well as the spot 
at which the founder of Buddhism com- 
| menced his mission in Asia. We happened 
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to arrive, too, just at the time when prepa- 
rations were being made for one of the fes- 
tivals, so that the river was gay, and its 
banks thronged with pleasure-takers. 

On our arrival at the railway station, 
which is built on the south side of the river, 
we took gharries, as the vehicles there are 
called, and drove in these across the Ganges 
over a bridge of boats, and so came to the 
north side, on which the principal part of 
Benares is erected. Our host, who was ex- 
ceedingly kind during the whole of our 
visit in taking us to the various places of 
interest, proposed our descending from our 
gharries on our way to his house to visit the 
Buddhistical remains which are visible from 
the Raj Ghat road, on which we were travel- 
ling, and which are to be found chiefly on 
the summit of the banks of a tank known as 
Bakariyé Kund. The principal parts of 
these remains are built on terraces held up 
on walls of heavy stone, which run by the 
sides of the Kund. The building itself, 
originally a Buddhist temple, is now in the 
possession of Musalmans, so that the dome 
is of Mahomedan construction, and on the 
top of a courtyard is a Mahomedan dargah, 
or place of prayer. The ground is strewn 
all around with stones, many of which are 
carved with curious and elegant devices, and 
must be of vast antiquity. 

I spoke of the festival for which the people 
were preparing at the time of our entrance 
into Benares ; it was to be held at night on the 
Ganges, and was but one of the forty Hindu 
and Mahomedan Melas held every year in 
Benares. This, we were told, was the Burwa- 
Mangal Melu, held on the river on the Tues- 
day after what is called the Holi Festival. 
We thought we should like to witness this 
sight, so proceeded, at about nine P.M., from 
our host’s house in the cantonment to the 
city. We were greatly impressed with every- 
thing we saw; the river’s bank seemed to 
be crowded with human beings, dusky them- 
selves in hue, but dressed in garments of 
many colours; and we proceeded down one 
of the many ghats through this mass of 
humanity to the river’s brink, and stepped 
into a gaily-caparisoned boat, where we were 
received by a Hindoo baboo, who had invited 
several of the English residents to see the 
tamasha, and who had provided lemonade, 
champagne, cakes, and ices for his guests. 
This gentleman, short in stature, was dressed 
in a long blue velvet coat and white trousers, 
and wore a blue cap with a triangular tail 
suspended from the back, while on his eyes 
he had dark-coloured spectacles. I must 








confess I was not charmed with his appear- 
ance. The boat itself looked very gay with 
its yellow and red cloths and flags, &c., and 
music enlivened us as we entered. Very 
soon we were surrounded by other boats, 
some of which were more gaudily attired 
than ours, that of the Rajah of Benares 
having a marble top, and another boat an 
immense peacock with spread tail at its bow. 
Several of the boats had lower stories sur- 
mounted by higher ones, which were covered 
with richly-coloured canopies, and on which 
sat or squatted natives in every variety of 
dress or undress. Our boat was propelled 
by a paddle which was worked by men, as 
on a treadmill, some changing with others as 
these were weary, and for some hours we 
were taken up and down the river, getting, 
of course, a magnificent view of the city by 
night, with its various temples and ghiats, 
and its crowds of people. At the burning 
ghat dead bodies were being consumed, so 
that their ashes might mingle with the waters 
of the holy river. 

After midnight two nautch girls came on 
board, each accompanied by four men, who 
made most amusing gestures as they followed 
up the dancing girl with rude music and 
singing; one man, clad entirely in yellow, 
and beating a tom-tom, was particularly en- 
tertaining. He would hum and then give a 
grunt, as his whole body seemed to perform 
what he was playing with his hands. The 
girls were beautifully dressed, and sometimes 
sang as they danced, going up to one and 
another of the party assembled. 

It was impossible to look on them without 
pity, brought up to a life of debauchery, and 
dedicated to the service of these temples, 
which really means of the priests of these 
temples. These for many years were the 
only girls who were allowed to learn to read 
and write, and thus arose the feeling which 
still largely exists, that it is a disgrace for a 
girl to be able to “ press a style upon a palm- 
leaf.” Christianity and Eastern civilisation 
are altering these things now, and the day is 
passing away when the nautch girl alone of 
her sex in India may be educated. It seemed 
a long time before our boat was paddled up 
to shore, and we were able to get off, and it 
was two A.M. of Wednesday before we reached 
our house, very tired and weary. 

The festival itself continued until the even- 
ing of Wednesday. It was originally called 
the Buddhuwa Mangal (Budh, Wednesday), 
which has now been corrupted to Burwa 
Mangal. The people had just before this 
been celebrating the Holi Mela, which is 
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said to be noted for its obscenity. Many of 
them wear coloured cloths, and discharge 
red water on people passing in the streets. 
We particularly noticed the cloths of those 
on whom this red water had been discharged 
on the day after the Burwa-Mangal festival, 
when we again went out sight-seeing. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning before 
we felt sufficiently rested to return to the 
city, and by that time the sun was in- 
sufferably hot. The first object of interest 
which we then visited was the old observa- 
tory, erected by Rajah Jay Sinh, which is 
situated on the summit of the Man-Mandil 
Ghat. The Rajah Jay Sinh was a man who 
was particularly fond of the mathematical 
sciences, and he erected five observatories, 
one at each of these towns, Delhi, Benuares, 
Mathura, Oujein, and Jeypore, and his in- 
struments, all of stone and lime, are some of 
them of immense size, and so strong as to 
last for ages, and yet of such delicate adjust- 
ment as to be of the same use now as when 
they were erected. We saw these wonder- 
ful instruments, but the scorching sun soon 
drove us down the steps by which we had 
mounted to them. Underneath the obser- 
vatory was a large room, where, as we were 
told, the Rajah of Jeypore is wont to enter- 
tain his friends. One end of the room is 
screened off by a purdah, behind which were 
the poor women of the zenana. Outside the 
building was a narrow passage, between it 
and the houses opposite, and on the window- 
ledges of these houses monkeys—no doubt 
greatly revered—were enjoying themselves. 

On the top of the ghat we noticed a very 
old sannyasi, or devotee, looking filthy and 
wizened in the extreme. The smells around 
were most disgusting. Oh, how terribly hot 
the sun was as we descended to the water’s 
edge and walked along its banks! While 
our host went off to fetch us a boat we stood 
under a shed, glad of even this little shelter, 
and watched the bathers performing their 
morning ablutions in the holy Ganges. One 
old woman scrubbed herself, head and all, 
with sand and then dipped in the water, 
while others scoured themselves with mud 
in the muddy stream. Taking our boat, we 
again went down the river, so as to get a 
daylight view of the city. How thronged it 
was! dirt and gorgeousness were wonder- 
fully blended. But the one great impression 
on one’s mind was this: What a power 
Hinduism is yet in the land, and what mul- 
titudes of those for whom Christ died are 
held yet in its deadly grip! 

While the gentlemen went to look at the 





Nepalese Temple, the sculpture of which was 
too obscene for us ladies to look at, but 
which is a picturesque object and different 
from all the other shrines in the city, we 
ladies remained in the boat and received 
sundry salaams and greetings from the Rajah 
of Benares, who was floating down the river 
in a boat similar to our own. 

Presently we thought we would go on 
shore and visit the wonderful well of salva- 
tion, ‘ Manikarnikd,” famous in Hindu 
mythology. I cannot refrain from intro- 
ducing here the story of the origin of this 
well as translated by Dr. Sherring from the 
Kasi-Khanda. 

“The God, Vishnu,” so goes the tale, “dug 
this well with his discus, and, in lieu of 
water, filled it with the perspiration from his 
own body, and gave it the name of Chakra- 
Pushkarini. He then proceeded to its north 
side and began to practise asceticism. In the 
meantime, the god Mahadeva arrived, and, 
looking into the well, beheld in it the beauty 
of a hundred millions of suns, with which he 
was so enraptured that he at once broke out 
into loud praises of Vishnu, and, in his joy, 
declared that whatever gift he would ask of 
him he would grant. Gratified at the offer, 
Vishnu replied that his request was that 
Mahadeva should always reside with him. 
Mahddeva, hearing this, felt greatly flattered 
by it, and his body shook with delight. 
From the violence of the motion an earring, 
called Manikarnika, fell from his ear into 
the well. From this circumstance, Mahadeva 
gave the well the name of Manikarnika. 
Among the epithets applied to it are those 
of Muktikshetra, ‘seat of liberation,’ and 
Purnasubhakaran, ‘complete source of feli- 
city.’ Mahddeva further decreed that it 
should be the chief and the most efficacious 
among places of pilgrimage.” 

And such it is believed to be; to it all 
pilgrims resort, for here, they believe, they 
can wash away all their sins, so that many 
bathe in its filthy water, which is very shal- 
low and foul. No matter, while we. were 
there, even well-dressed women descended 
the steps, which lead on four sides down to 
the water, and immersed their heads and 
bodies in it, polluted though it was. 

There is another version of the story of 
the origin of this well, given by Mr. Sherring 
and current among the people. It is this:— 
“Mahadeva and his wife, Parvati, were one 
day seated by the well when, accidentally, a 
jewel fell from the ear of Parvati into the 
water, on account of which circumstance 
Mahadeva named the well Manikarnika.” 
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How sad that these deluded 
idolators know not of the 
fountain opened in the House 
of David for sin and unclean- 
ness, and so must hew out for 


themselves cisterns of filth 
and abomination which they 
would fain believe will cleanse 
their souls ! 

We next went to see a few 
of the numerous temples which 
we had been viewing from our 
boat. Up, and up, and up we 
went, ascending a great num- 
ber of steps’ and going right 
into the heart of the city, 
where the streets are very nar- 
row and the houses many 
stories high, the higher ones 
abutting over those at the bot- 
tom. We felt here a sense of 
delightful coolness, as we were 
shielded from the direct rays 
of the sun which had been 
pouring pitilessly upon us be- 
fore we entered these streets, 
indeed there was a clamminess 
in the atmosphere, which, 
though not unpleasant, must 
be unhealthy. We heard 
sounds of music and singing 
proceeding from some of the 
houses, while in others the 
sacred bull walked about at 
pleasure, and from the windows of still others 
monkeys peered. 

We passed through the streets in which 
men were working on brass, on which they 
were chiselling various devices—gods, birds, 
animals, &c., a trade which is very extensively 
carried on. The ornaments, principally 
various kinds of vases and plates, some of 
which are very large, are exquisite in their 
workmanship, and display great skill on the 
part of the workers. 

The first temple we entered was that of 
Bisheswar or Siva, the idol King of Benares. 
It is familiarly called the Golden Temple, as 
its dome and tower look in the sun like masses 
of burnished gold ; they are in reality covered 
with gold-leaf spread over plates of copper. 
The image of Siva in this temple is the linga, 
a plain conical stone set on end. For some 
time we stood watching the priests as they 
adorned this stone with flowers and poured 
over it oil and ghee. We were surprised to 
find that we were allowed to go so near th 
worshippers, for we were only excluded from 
a small marbled space on which the shrine 








Ganges Boat. 


stood. Many smaller idols, of the same 
shape as the principal one, were to be seen 
crowned with flowers, and not far from the 
chief shrine were three fakirs, with their 
long, matted hair and bedaubed bodies, ful- 
filling their vows as they sat in various 
cramped positions, which they had probably 
kept for many years. Close by the temple 
of Bisheswar is the mosque of Aurungzeb, 
and between these two is the famous well 
known as Gyan Bapi or Gyan Kup, the 
well of knowledge, in which the god Siva is 
said to reside. 

Tradition tells us that at one time, when 
no rain had fallen in Benares for twelve 
months, a Rishi, a being neither exactly 
divine nor human, dug up the earth at this 
spot, and water immediately issued forth, 
and that Siva then promised to take up his 
abode in that well for ever. 

The natives cast into this well water, 


flowers, fruit, money, &c., and we noticed a 
cloth drawn over the top of the water, evi- 
dently that the money might not be 
the well 


lost. 
whose 


Near sat a Mahomedan, 
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, a 
one cry was for “bucksheesh.” The stench | because they were really becoming dangerous 


emitted from the water, which some of the 
people will even drink, was most disgusting. 
The well is surrounded by a low-roofed 
colonnade, supported by forty stone pillars. 
Another temple which we saw was that 
dedicated to Annpurua, the goddess of grain. 
This goddess, “the supplier of food,” is sup- 
posed to feed all the inhabitants of Benares, 
and in honour of her, all who can afford it 
put aside a quantity of pulse, moistened 
overnight, and give it away in the morning 
to the poor. So in front of her temple are 
seated, almost all through the day, beggars, 


some of them holding cups, into which people | 


going in and out to worship throw quantities 
of grain or rice. 

In coming home we purchased some of the 
nose-rings worn by the women of the place, 
one of which measures about six inches in 
diameter ; the wealthier ladies wear sus- 
pended from these rings real jewels, while 
the poorer women have to be content with 
sham ones. Sometimes, when the largest of 
these rings are found to be awkward, they are 
hung from the nose over the ear. 

In passing through the streets, one thing 
strikes the visitor most forcibly, that is, the 
very bad smell arising from the hookah, the 
pipe in which is smoked everywhere a decoc- 
tion of tobacco, treacle,and opium ; the whole 
air is poisoned with it, and with the smells 
from the filth of the city. We were much 
amused with the ecka, a one-horsed vehicle ; 
the horse is much higher than the convey- 
ance, and is decked with a gaily-coloured 
pole which rises from the head. The vehicle 
is low and light, and the whole concern 
moves very rapidly. 

It would have been simply impossible for 
us to visit all the objects of interest in the 
city during the short time of our stay there ; 
so the next day, some of our party went to 
Sarnath, where they were much pleased with 
the wonderful Buddhistical remains which 
are so interesting on account of their great 
antiquity, and their connection with the 
foundation of the Buddhist religion; while 
the rest of us went to see the temple of 
Durga, one of the wives of Mahadeva, or 
Siva, the goddess who is supposed to delight 
in blood, therefore to her bloody sacrifices 
are continually offered up. This is the tem- 
ple which is commonly called the monkey 
temple, on account of the large number of 
monkeys, all living gods or goddesses, which 
were formerly there in great numbers. Some 
time before our visit, a great many of these 
monkeys had been sent away into the jungle, 











in the neighbourhood, swarming upon the 
private houses around, thieving, and in some 
cases injuring the little children. As we 
entered the sacred enclosure, we were asked 
to take from plates some grain to feed the 
monkeys which were still there, and this 
feeding of the monkeys is considered by the 
people to be a most meritorious act. Before 
entering the inner enclosure of the temple, 
there is a building to be seen, called the 
Naubat-khana, in which a large kettledrum 
is beaten three times a day. There are two 
small temples beyond this, and between these 
two stone pillars, one of which is used as an 
altar for sacrifices. Here we saw a goat 
offered up. It was first taken to the priest 
and covered with oil and then brought out, 
all unconscious as to its fate. Its head was 
bound to a wooden post, and while one man 
held it by its hind legs, another with one 
stroke of an axe severed the head from the 
body. The head was then laid on the altar, 
while the body was taken to the priests. 

In the interior of the temple is a small 
shrine where sits, in all her hideousness, the 
goddess. She is covered with tinselled cloth, 
and it is said that the priest keeps several 
masks on hand, which he puts at will on the 
head of the image ; some are of brass, some 
of silver, &c. It is decorated with garlands 
and chains of gold, a small lamp is kept 
burning on the shrine, and a silver bath sunk 
into the ground. 

While we were watching the priest, as he 
offered his flowers and tinkled his little bell, 
an old pilgrim from Lucknow came up and 
asked alms of him. The merciless man 
answered him that it was rather his business 
to give alms to the temple than to ask it 
there, and advised him to be contented now 
that he had reached Benares, for the best 
thing for him now was to die in the sacred 
city. The poor fellow seemed very hungry, 
and I offered him a little biscuit I had with 
me, but I soon found that I had made a 
mistake, for the priest frowned on me, took 
the biscuit from the old man, and brought 
water, which he poured over his hands to 
wash away the pollution which had reached 
them from contact with my biscuit ! 

We saw this poor fellow squatting down 
near the temple wall, as we came out; and as 
we were leaving the enclosure we also no- 
ticed some women entering with a little boy 
very handsomely dressed. We found that 
this child was about to be married, and the 
women were taking him there to invoke the 
blessing of Durga upon the event about to 

















be celebrated. Our hearts were sadly touched 
by these sights: the poor animal offered up 
to propitiate the deity, the old man turned 
away to die, and the little one led to the 
feet of the goddess by those who did not 
know of the One who said, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not.” 

Outside the quadrangle in which the 
temple is built is a fine tank, called the 
Durga Kund, the waters of which are used 
much by the people around for domestic 
purposes. 

At 1.30 p.m. of the day on which we 
visited the Durga temple, the gentlemen of 
our party started for Agra, anxious to see 
the far-famed Taj-Mahal, the splendid mar- 
ble mausoleum erected by the Mahomedan 
prince Akbar, in memory of his favourite 
wife, Moomtaj-i-Mahal. A small repre- 
sentation of this Taj, the most exquisite tomb 
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in existence, was to be seen in the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition. 

In the evening of that day the rest of our 
party went to see the Government College, 
a most imposing building of Gothic structure, 
completed in 1853. There are two depart- 
ments in this college, namely English and 
Sanskrit, and hundreds of youths receive in- 
struction there. In the grounds around the 
College are many Buddhistical remains, 
brought chiefly from Sarnath and Ghazee- 
pore. 

The pillar of Asouki, bearing date B.c. 250, 
is a large and prominent object of interest 
in the garden. 

On the 13th we resolved to visit some of 
the zenanas to which the missionary ladies 
had promised to conduct us. A great deal 
has been done of late years, by the various 
missionary societies, to open up the way for 
the missionary ladies to enter the abodes of 
those of our Eastern sisters 
who are shut up in weary 
seclusion from one year’s end 
to another, to drag out a 
dreary existence apart from 
the world in which they live ; 
and a great deal more will 
have to be done for the thou- 
sands who are, by the decree 
of a base and cruel religion, 
doomed to such an intolerable 
life as this. 

Imagine a high double- 
storied house, entered by a 
heavy door approached by 
much-worn stone steps, the 
only windows, which look out 
on the narrow street below, 
being guarded with iron bars, 
the rooms of this house sur- 
rounding and opening on to a 
small interior courtyard, and 
you have a picture of the 
homes of these women. Here 
they live; they can go from 
the lower rooms to the upper 
for a change, and they can 
take a little walk in their 
courtyard, or on a kind of bal- 
cony at the top of the house, 
which overlooks other roofs, 
but beyond this they must 
never go, unless something 
very special necessitates it, 
and then they must be covered 
with a purdah or veil, and 
conveyed in a closed palan- 
quin from one spot to another. 


| 
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They have nothing to do but to rear their 
children, cook their food, admire their jewels, 
and talk. The missionary lady, who gains 
access to these women, may be met with sus- 
picion and distrust at first, but eventually her 
visit and that of her native helpers is looked 
for most eagerly as the great eventof the week, 
and she teaches one, two, or more of these 
poor creatures to read, write, sew, and sing, 
and then tells them about a Saviour who 
does not, like Durga, desire blood at their 
hands, or, like Mahadeva, require their chil- | 
dren to be thrown into the Ganges, but who 
loves them and their little ones, and wants 
their love in return. Is it any wonder if 
many of these, as well as the children in our | 
mission schools, listen eagerly to this story— 
the old, old story, which to them is quite 
new, and receive its truth into their hearts 
by faith? At one of the houses which we 
visited one woman was being taught, and her 
husband was friendly enough to have pre- 
pared for us some tea, a wretched decoction 
which we had to drink from small earthen 
chatties, as we should have defiled their drink- 
ing vessels. We brought the chatties away 
with us, as we knew that they would only 
have been destroyed had we left them behind ; 
some fruit and sugar-candy were also given 
us. We noticed at this house several young 
boys, who were listening and looking on as 
the lesson was given, and we thought of 
the indirect influence which might thus be 
brought to bear upon them. 

In another zenana two girls were learning 
to read and sing while their mother and aunt 
were listening. These showed us some of 
their jewels, which were not very handsome, 
but which they seemed to think much of. 

There is one difficulty in connection with 
these zenana missions which the missionaries 
are feeling—what is to be done with the 
women who profess a belief in Christ ? They 
cannot be taken from their homes either for 
baptism or for divine service, and no man may 
go into their houses to converse with them. 
A great work certainly is here, entirely for | 
the present in the hands of women; and | 
when we remember the influence which the 
mothers of India must of necessity exercise 
over their little ones, we cannot overrate the 
importance to the future of India of the 
Christian education of these women. 

After visiting these zenanas we went to 
see a large girls’ school, non-Christian, which 
is supported by the Rajah of Vizanagaram. 
It is a pet scheme of his, and he pays the 
girls to come; some are paid four annas, 
about sixpence, per mensem, and some as 














much as three rupees, about six shillings. It is 
a wonderful thing for a heathen gentleman to 
establish a girls’ school, and the girls seemed 
to be really well taught therein arithmetic, 
geography, &c. The chief feature of the 
school is the Berlin wool-work—large rugs, 
screens, slippers, &c., are worked here by the 
girls, and are used by the Rajah for himself, 
or given by him to his friends. 

The day following we went again into the 
city to see some of the shops. On our way 
we came upon a procession ; wedding gifts 
were being conveyed to a wealthy bride. 
Three large elephants with their riders headed 
the company, and were followed by several 
horses gaily caparisoned, which were dancing 
to a band of musicians and singing women, 
and were followed by sheep also grandly 
dressed, and men bearing fowls, &c., in bas- 
kets covered with gay cloths. We could not 
ascertain whether these were for a Hindoo or 
a Mahomedan bride, but the procession was 
a very grand one. 

We had been very anxious to see the gold 
embroidered cloths called Kincob-work, of 
which we had heard so much, so we went on 
expecting to be introduced to a fine shop for 
the sale of such articles; but we were greatly 
amused to find that we had to enter a house 
and proceed up a dark, dirty staircase until 
we came to a flat, on the floor of which sat 
three or four men reading manuscript books ; 
these rose as we entered, and one of them 
brought out, from a sort of inner room or 
cupboard, a box, which he unlocked, and then 
he displayed to our gaze the embroidery 
worked with real gold and silver, not mere 
tinsel. We inquired the prices of the articles ; 
they were very high, a small mat costing 
three pounds. We next ascended another 
staircase and came out on a balcony over- 
looking the street, and there we were shown 
some cashmere shawls, &c., which were very 
elegant. 

Descending into the street again, we as- 
cended a staircase outside a house, and in- 
spected in the balcony some of the Benares 
brass-work, and the Maradabad inlaid work ; 
the latter is expensive and elegant, and is 
made into vases, cups, saucers, and plates. 
Specimens of these various industries were 
displayed in the Exhibition; the Benares 
brass-work there was very beautiful, being 
massed together very effectively. 

We should have liked to have seen more, 
but our time was gone, and the next day 
we had to leave again for Calcutta. We 


had had a most enjoyable time, and to us 
a most memorable one. 
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We were greatly impressed by the thought 
that in this, the stronghold of Hinduism, 
Christian missionaries are working. The 
members of the Church of England, London, 
Baptist, and Wesleyan societies meet together 
at stated intervals, and all these are work- 
ing in this city for the downfall of heathenism 
and the rearing of the standard of the cross, 
and they can tell us that surely, though 
slowly, the truths of Christianity are under- 
mining the errors of Hinduism and Buddhism, 
and that the kingdom which “cometh not 
with observation” will eventually triumph 
over the kingdoms of darkness and error. 
Yes, these must decrease, while Christ must 
increase and sway His sceptre everywhere. 
s~ He shall reign, and shall have the heathen 
~ for His inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for His dominion. 





“* Vishnu.” 


THE LINGERING LOOK OF LOVE. 


(On seeing Leonardo da Vinci's great painting, } 
The Face of the Christ, in Antwerp Cathedral). | 


ADST thou a vision, like the favoured one 
Of the Apocalypse, to see that Face 


Enshrined in human, sympathetic grace, 





And yet so awe-inspiring, as if shone 
God’s perfect splendour in its every line ? 

Mercy her warm home must have ever kept 

In those sweet eyes that for the world have wept 
Tears that were hallow’d through a Love Divine. 

Like Heaven’s own light upon a darkened sea, 
There falls upon us, in that gaze serene, 
New life from the despised, meek Nazarene, 

Dear as His words of rest, ‘‘ Abide in Me.” 

Thou hast been led through all the heavenly plains, 

And thy great hand has limn’d for us thy gains! | 

ALEXANDER LAMONT. 
; 
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MISS SHARMAN’S 


ORPHAN HOMES. 


By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 


T is a matter of common remark, and still | 
more common experience, that those | 
who, in any spirit of helpfulness, however 
humble, desire to render a service to others, 
receive in their own bosoms a richer reward 
than any they may be the means of afford- 
ing. It was from a simple desire to render 
some little service to Miss Sharman, that we 
accepted an invitation to give an address at 
the annual meeting of her Orphans’ Home in 
June last; but 
what we saw and 
heard at that 
meeting makes | 
us feel that we 
are the debtors, | 
and that we have 
received tenfold | 
more than we 
have given. That 
meeting intro- 
duced us to three 
means of making | 








us acquainted with 
Homes over which 
Miss Sharman so 
devotedly presides 
—the Report, the 
children them- 
selves, and a special visit paid to the 
institution—and we want to share 

some of the good things gathered « 
with the readers of the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE, though we are fully 
conscious how inadequately any written 
account can describe the work done for this 
large family of orphan girls. The Report 
—Miss Sharman’s Blue Book, as she calls it 
—in a very modest, but in a no less interest- 
ing way, puts before us the history of the 
work, as well as records its principal features 
during the past year. This institution differs 
from others of a similar character in several 
respects. Miss Sharman makes no appeals, 
does not advertise, nor write begging letters, 
and on the circulation of the yearly report 
depends, under God, the awakening and the 
sustaining of that sympathy and interest 
which are the mainstay of the work. 

Unlike some other orphan asylums that 
owe their origin and maintenance to a num- 
ber of good people, this one is the work of a_ 
single woman; and it is all the more re- 
markable as illustrating how much, not only 
the faith and zeal, but the sanctified common- 





| 
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sense and prudence, of one woman may be 
made to accomplish when consecrated to the 
Lord. 

The Home is essentially a growth ; it has 
grown with the founder’s faith and hope ; 
its present dimensions far exceed her most 
sanguine anticipations. 

In May, 1867, she received into a small 
hired house in West Square, Southwark, 
ten orphan girls ; in May of this year there 
were two hundred and eighty orphans, with 
a numerous staff of matrons and teachers to 
watch over them, comfortably housed in a 
building which has cost over £21,000. There 
are two country Homes at Gravesend and 
Tunbridge Wells, and a smaller Home at 
Bexhill, where a few girls needing sea air 
can be sent at any time. 

Miss Sharman from the outset laid down 
for herself three cardinal rules, from which 
she has never departed—no voting, no begging, 
no debt. 

These rules have limited at times the 
development of the institution, but in the 
main they have not hindered, but rather 
helped its success. The growth has been, 
therefore, gradual, and at times fitful. As 
it has been extended only as means were 

provided, and as these have 

- been furnished at unantici- 








\, pated times and in unforeseen 
? ways, the progress has been 
irregular. 

This determination not to 
incur 
debt has 

: often 
. eS sorely 


N tried the 
faith of 
the 

founder, 

but, as she herself admits, this trial of faith 
has been blessed to her and the institution. 
In the spring of 1878, when the new build- 
ing was being erected, the fund raised for 
the purpose was exhausted, when Miss Shar- 
man at once wrote to the builder to stop 
operations. Both he and the architect tried 
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_to dissuade her from her resolve, urging the 


increased expense, and that money would be 
sure to comein. But she was firm, and sent 
the order to stop the works ; but on the very 
day the builder received it, Miss Sharman 
heard from a friend, who forwarded to her 

















MISS SHARMAN’S 


ORPHAN HOMES. 








a note for £1,000 for the building 
fund, from an anonymous donor, who 
had on three former occasions sent a 
similar generous gift. 

Often since have the immediate 
wants of the orphans caused some 
anxiety and tested Miss Sharman’s 
faith. One such season is thus referred 
to in the last report : “I was one day 
talking over the details of house-keep- 
ing with my true and trusty friend 
the matron, and suggested to her that per- 
haps, being in greater straits than we had ever 
been before, we ought to be willing to do 
what had never previously been needful, 
viz., take something off the children’s diet. 
For several months we had been in the habit 
of cooking a sheep each Monday (my lambs 
can eat a sheep among them at one meal), 
but it was decided to omit the order on that 
particular Saturday, and find a cheaper 
dinner for Monday, without mentioning our 
reason. However, before night there came 
a splendid sheep, which proved to be a pre- 
sent from a certain very kind friend, who 
had occasionally sent us one before, and who 
now sends us one regularly the first week in 
each month. Sheep are said to have a habit 
of following each other—a very good habit 
when one has found its way into the larder 
of an Orphans’ Home—and for several suc- 
cessive weeks we were supplied with this good 
gift of God through the bounty of our gene- 
ous friends.” 

But it is seldom that the institution has 
been reduced to very serious straits; its 
growth has been gradual all round, and there 
have not been extensive buildings to keep up, 
nor heavy charges for rent or interest to 
meet, which cripple some other institutions 
while yet in their infancy. 

But it is time to visit the 
Homes, which are open for in- 
spection almost any Thursday. 

As we mentioned before, we 
were privileged to address the 
annual meeting of the subscribers 
at Westminster Chapel, where we 
were confronted 
by as bonnie a 
group of little 
maidens as were 
ever presented 
by one institu- 
tion. They were 
not all dressed ae: 
alike, though 
there was a 
family likeness == 





about 
them 

all. They 
all seemed 
well, they 
all looked 
happy, and 
they were 
all decorated with posies 

of bright flowers. That 

which struck us in the 

appearance of the chil- 

dren was amply confirmed by our visit to 
the institution—the happy blending of free- 
dom and good government. 

The Homes throughout bear the imprint 
of Miss Sharman’s heart and mind. She is 
sole head and chief. The Committee assist 
her in the financial arrangements, but the 
internal rule and 
management are 
hers absolutely. 

There is conse- 

quently a home-like h 
sentiment pervading i 
the entire building. 

The whole of the 
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work of the house is done by the girls them- | out change, for Miss Sharman manages to 
selves, so that, besides economy of manage- | give them a holiday at the sea-side. For the 
ment, this insures that all the girls are prac- | last nine years it has been her custom to take 
tically trained in all kinds of house work. |a house at the sea-side in order that the 
In the scullery and kitchens we saw the | orphans might have sea air and bathing, but 
little maids and cooks busy in their several | the expense has always been met by special 


departments, where everything was clean and | 

The lofty and well-ventilated dining and | 
schoolrooms were bright and clean, and the 
bedrooms looked refreshingly cool and airy. 
Their appearance would be improved by the | 
substitution of white for coloured counter- | 
panes, and there are sanitary reasons too that | 
would make the change desirable. Miss 
Sharman would gladly make the substitution 
if some kind friend would only send some six 
hundred white quilts. 

Within each dormitory there is a teacher's 
bedroom, so that the little ones have a friend | 
at hand. 

The nursery is a large room, fitted with 
all manner of appliances for play; and some 
of the children are admitted at so early an | 
age—as soon as they can walk—that it s| 
some time before they are introduced to the 
more serious duties of the schoolroom. 

The education seems good, as far as it 
goes: five hours and a half per day is the 
ordinary time devoted to school. After twelve 
years of age the girls begin to be initiated in | 
house work, and at fifteen they leave school 
and enter more completely on the work of 
the Home, so as to become well trained when 
opportunities occur of placing them out in life. 

Saturday is a whole holiday, and is devoted 
to recreation and to mending clothes. 

The Assembly Hall is used as a chapel on 
Sundays, where, in the morning, a short bright 
service is held. In the afternoon the chil- 
dren are taken to various places of worship 
in the neighbourhood, where their bright | 
young faces and their sweet voices are wel- | 
comed by the congregations, and are, doubt- 
less, an inspiration to their ministers. In 
the winter there are occasional lectures, con- 
certs and entertainments ; a point that should 
never be overlooked in an institution of this 
kind, where the children are shut out from 
the amusements of the ordinary home and 
are so seldom taken to places of public enter- 
tainment. 
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contributions for the purpose. Some years 
it has not been possible to take all, and so 
the most delicate have been selected. 

Mr. Thomas Blackman, of Dover, who 
owns a house which he devotes to the uses 
of a “Sea-side Rest for London Orphan 
Homes,” has this year placed it at the dis- 
posal of Miss Sharman, so that she has been 
enabled to send down all her large family 
in parties for a fortnight at a time. 

Such a change is most desirable for chil- 
dren so situated, in many ways. It is a 
complete break in upon their ordinary life, 
which cannot fail to be one of more routine 
and method than is either congenial or natu- 
ral for childhood, and as many of them are 


| of feeble constitution and heirs of weakly 


frames, as is proved by the early death of 
their parents, the sea-side residence is calcu- 
lated to do much to help to establish their 
health. 

We hope Miss Sharman will always be 
able to carry out this important and pleasure- 
giving purpose without anxieties being ex- 
cited as to the forthcoming of the necessary 
expense of some fifteen shillings per head. 

And since Miss Sharman does not plead 
for her Home by the ordinary methods of 
advertisement and appeal, but trusts that the 
report of her work will raise up friends for 
its support, we are anxious that this all too 
brief and imperfect sketch may have the 
effect of extending the number of sym- 
pathisers and helpers. Enough has been 
said, it is hoped, to show that Miss Sharman 
is worthy to be entrusted with the money of 
others, though it would be impossible with- 
out a visit to the Homes to realise how well 
they are conducted, and in what a spirit of 
wise and motherly rule they are directed. 

The objects of the institution, the Christian 
care and nurture of young girls deprived of 
their natural protectors, as well as of the 
tender love of father and mother, at so early 
an age, must appeal to all of us who remember 
what we owe to our parents, or who have 


In the summer the children are not with- | children well sheltered in our own homes. 
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AN OLD EVANGELICAL CHURCHMAN. 


By ALEXANDER 


N a recent short residence in a Suffolk 
country-house, which has associations 
with the long past, as one of the abbeys 
once in connection with and subject to the 
Abbey of St. John at Colchester, I found in 
the room allotted to me a couple of MS. 
books, which attracted me by the evident 
value which had once been attached to them. 
On the expression of my interest in them, a 
search was made through the house, and two 
more were found. They not only contained 
in spaces left blank many pencil marks and 
notes, but also entries of spiritual experi- 
ences and affecting records of bereavement— 
a kind of marginal annotation and accom- 
paniment to the strain of the text. A little 
scrutiny soon discovered that these were 
notes of sermons that had been delivered by 
the Rev. T. B. Paget, at Long Acre Chapel, 
London, and earlier at a Suffolk church. A | | 
further perusal showed that Mr. Paget be- | 
longed to the strict evangelical school, deal- | 
ing much with the will and purpose of God 
from all eternity, inscrutable altogether to 
man, save in the face of Jesus Christ, with 
election, predestination, the foreknowledge 
of God, and the utter depravity of man in 
himself. But some of the topics were treated 
with great freshness and fervour; there was 
the unmistakable note of individual experi- 
ence; and this was borne out by the dis- 
covery of some letters at the close of one of | 
the volumes which had been written by him 
from Evington, Leicestershire, to friends in | 
Suffolk, after a period of ill-health and se- 
clusion from duty. The sermons date from | 
1837 to 1844. So original and fresh are | 
they, so pregnant of thought and experience, 
that our readers we hope will share our feel- 
ings in the perusal of some extracts. The 
first shall be on God’s glory. 


“Glory is not some great outward shining light, 


as some people think it, but that by which the ex- | 


cellency and transcendency of any person or thing is 
manifested. Hence the glory of Goa i is His mani- 
festation of Himself as that which He is; and when 
Moses besought Him to show him His glory, = 
was the answer given him by God? ‘And He said 
I will make all my goodness pass before thee.’ 
Jehovah's glory is the way in which He makes Him- 
self manifest as that Good One, that Beneficent One, 
which He is in His own essential essence. It is that 
by which anything is distinguished, and it is also 
put for authority and power. ‘ And I will proclaim 
the name of Jehovah before thee, and will be gra- 
cious to whom I will be gracious, and I will show 
mercy on whom I will show mercy.’ ” 





H. JAPP, LL.D. 


The conviction of sin was a great point, 
often dealt with, and seriously presented 
from many points of view. The following 
may give an idea of the style in which the 
preacher viewed the Christian’s enfranchise- 
ment from the chain and sting of it :— 


‘‘ When I speak of having no more conscience of 


| sins, I do not mean that a believer does not feel his 


sin, groan under it, and cast himself down before 
God as sinful dust and ashes. But I say that, 
though this is his wretched, defiled state in and of 
himself, he sees himself in Christ cleansed, perfect 
from all sin, and the more a believer is acquainted 
with God in Christ, the more tender, delicate, and 
susceptible of sin will he be. He hath conscience of 
sin in this way, but he is cleansed from the guilt, 
the condemnation, the love and power of sin, so that 
he delights in God ; and I am sure if any of you are 
brought to rest in the immutable efficacy of the blood 


| of Christ, this is your state. If not, then it is not 
| your state, and you dare not look at your sins and 


use any means to drive them out of your remem- 
brance; but the believer dares to look at his sin 
fairly in the face, and, if one may say so, boldly to 
stare it out of countenance, for his conscience has 
been cleansed by the blood of Christ, and thus he is 
enabled to present his body a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God, which is his reasonable service.” 


The sense of fellowship with God realised 
by the Christian was a favourite topic, a 
mystery made plain in the humblest be- 
liever’s experience. 


**« Look unto me and be ye saved, all ye ends of 
the earth.’ What, then, does this include? Oh, 
conceive of it, ye that are brought into this state in 
any measure! Consider that God Himself is yours 
—that He hath put you into joint-partnership with 
Himself in all His possessions, and hath made your 
interest His interest. There is nothing can transpire 
with regard to you or affecting you, but it affects 
Him; there is not a pain of body that you feel, not 
a desire that you have, or an anxiety that weighs on 


| your mind, but He is interested in it; and He is in- 
| terested in it in this way: He hath taken hold ot 
| you to manifest Himself by you. He hath chosen 


you to be channels of His light and love to men, 
and all the cares and pains and anxieties He lays 
upon you are but opportunities for your service and 
manifestation of Him. What a glorious state is 
this! How securely may you leave everything that 
concerns you in the hands of the Father, who hath 
thus sealed fellowship with you! Some people, and 
professing Christian people too, say that we cannot 


| tell whether we belong to this partnership or not. 


They push it away from them, and say that it is 


>| beyond them—they cannot understand it... . But 
| the true Christian man does not feel that these are 
| deep and unattainable things, and the reason is this: 


that he does not apprehend them by the reason or 
the intellect. They are otherwise apprehended. 
They ure with him matters of every-day experience. 
He knows in whom he has believed. He knows that 


| in the midst of distresses and pains under which he 
| must have otherwise sunk helpless, he is supported, 
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sustaincd, and comforted ; that he can joy in sorrow, 
exult in loss, and thus overcome the world even in 
the eyes of worldlings, and to their wonder. Oh, 
what a fellowship it is, incomprehensible and yet 
most plain, mystical and yet most practical, death 


in life and strength in weakness and even corrup- | 


tion! Only those who are the subjects of it can 


understand it. ‘It is a fellowship of shame with | 





it is the doctrine of Scripture. Have you been 
| brought to experience this doctrine by the blessed 
| Spirit of God? Has he brought you to the use- 
| making of it, so that vile as you find yourself, though 
your heart feel as adamant, you cast yourself before 
Him, confess your state, and go up into His heart, 
through Jesus Christ?’.... 

“But perhaps you are in a state of despondency— 


glory,’ as Bishop Hooper says, ‘a fellowship of | things go cross in your business, or family, or with 


death with life, a fellowship of a worm with the 
self-existent Jehovah.’ These are the things which 
can keep men strong against the world. It is for 
them to behold Christ set forth, and to fly up unto 
Him, that real City of Refuge, to abide there from 
the Avenger of blood, till the death of the high- 
priest. But our High-Priest can never die. He is 
a priest for ever after the power of an endless life.” 


Nothing is more persistently urged by 
Mr. Paget than the idea that happiness is a 
state, and is independent of place and time ; 
and thus he applies the idea to the Christian 
experience:— 


“Keep firmly in your minds that God in that 
state is the blessedness of that state, and that it is 
not the state that is to make us blessed, but that it 
is God in that state which will be our everlasting 
happiness. And as it will be there, so it may be 
here. God realised as a present portion is the one 
way to true peace, possession, and happiness, which 
is fulness of life and being, and free, unimpeded 
activity.” 


The wonder of salvation and its process 
are as present with him as its results. 


‘‘Remark the wonderful way in which Christ is 
manitested to the world. Look at the wonderful 
preparation for it—the prophecies, the prophetical 
persons, the types—all to teach us what Christ was 
to be and to do—what He was to suffer for the glory 
of the Father. And all this marked out humiliation, 
suffering, death. Look at the Lord Jesus becoming 
incarnate. Behold Him the exact counterpart of all 
this ; see Him the fulfiller of all the types; see Him, 
in His humiliated state, brought into suffering by 
devils and by men, till He was ‘bruised in the heel.’ 


The heel is that by which a person stands firm upon | 


the earth, and His humanity was that by which He 
had His standing firm upon the earth. This, there- 
fore, was His heel. See how by Him, in His humi- 
liation and pain, is manifested the else undecipher- 
able wisdom and goodness of God.” 


The following occurs in the last of a course 
of sermons on the text, Ephesians ii. 18, 
“For through Him, we both have access by 
one spirit, unto the Father :”— 


“O my friends, I know what it is to have been 
tempted away from this one way, and I can assure 
you I found no solid rest or peace till the Lord in 
mercy brought me back again. Therefore I testify 
to you that the alone way unto the Father is Jesus 
Christ, the Advocate, who ever appears in His pre- 
sence, the propitiation-for our sins, therefore we 
have access with confidence, through Him, by the 
new and living way, which He hath consecrated for 
us through the veil, that is to say, His flesh. Now, 
beloved, let me ask you, ‘Is this practical? Is this 
the way you are brought to be living? You see 


regard to your expectations in the world. O then, 
how sweet is such a word as this, ‘Through’ [by 
means of] ‘ Him we both have access by one Spirit 
unto the Father,’ and He tells us to go up to our 
Father’s heart, and rest assured that however bitter 
| it may be for us, He has putall things into the hands 
of Christ, to discipline us. . .. . Then in our prayers, 
praises, self-examination, &c., it is for us not to be 
looking at the manner in which we perform them, 
| but to be found in them, seeing the Father's heart 
towards us in all discipline, in and through our 
Saviour. It is for us through such a word as this to 
enter into the fulness of what the psalmist says, 
‘ Pour out your heart before Him, ye people; God is 
a refuge for us.’ But there is a greater word even 
than this—‘In everything give thanks, for this is 
the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning you.’ 
Beloved, this is the way I come to practise. ... . 
“OQ what a state to be kept in, in the face of all 
things, knowing and believing the love God hath to 
you—to be able to say under the darkest dispensa- 
tion, ‘I understand not this, but I know that He is 
Love, and this is the way in which He is making me 
| to know the unchanging faithfulness and the immu- 
tability of His love.’ O if the Lord the Spirit lead 
| you unto these things, so that you are enabled to live 
and to enjoy this state, then you are taken up into 
the mind of God, and that mind is Love, so that you 
see He hath set forth in the whole world this His 
way of coming to Him, that Christ is the exhibitor of 
it to all creation, the manifestation of the way unto 
God at every moment of time.” 





In the case of a man who had produced 
such deep and lasting impressions as are evi- 
denced by these note-books, and the loving 
and reverent manner in which they had been 
so long cherished as fitting memorials, some 
curiosity as to his outward life could not but 
be felt. We read and re-read the sermons, 
noting our favourites, and returning to them, 
| and became more curious with each return. 
_ Merely ordinary sermons would hardly stand 
‘such a test as this. Finding in the Clergy 

List another T. B. Paget, now Vicar of 
| Welton and Canon of York, a letter to him 
‘brought the information that he had the 

“ privilege of being the eldest and only sur- 

viving son of Mr. T. B. Paget,” and he has 
been so good as to supply us with the 
following particulars. 

Mr. Paget was the head of what is known, 
in the Herald’s books, as the Chipping Nor- 
| ton branch of the Paget family ; he was the 
eldest son of Thomas B. Paget of Chipping 
| Norton, Oxfordshire, and Tamworth, Staf- 
|fordshire. He entered at Wadham College, 
' Oxford, and became a Fellow of that Society, 
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and was, for those days, highly distinguished | *“Keclesiastical Polity’ 


in Hebrew. Ordained on his fellowship, he 
took for his first curacy Enville, in Stafford- 
shire. He next became curate of Grendon, 
in Warwickshire, where he married the 
younger daughter of the Rev. R. Watkins, 
of Clifton Campville Park, near Tamworth, 
and Rector of Rock, Worcestershire. 

On her premature death, he left Grendon, 
and took successively the curacies of Ashby 
Magna, Leicestershire ; of All Saints, Leices- 
ter, under the Rev. E. T. Vaughan, father 
of the present Dean of Llandaff; and of 
Stonham Parva, Suffolk. This last he left 
to become minister of Long Acre Chapel, 
London, where he remained for a few years, 
till, on the failure of his health, he was ap- 
pointed by the Bishop of Peterborough to 
the small and quiet vicarage of Evington, 
near Leicester, which he held till his death 
in 1846, at the age of sixty-four. It is re- 
markable that all his curacies were sole 
charges, with the exception of his Leicester 
curacy. 

In his early ministry, being gifted with 
rare personal endowments and accomplish- 
ments, especially in music (he was acknow- 


ledged to be one of the best flute-players of | 


his time), he was a general favourite in 
society, and had every prospect of speedy 
advancement in the Church. 

But shortly after his marriage there oc- 
curred that decided change in his religious 
views and character which dominated his 
whole after-life. Thenceforward he devoted 
himself to religious study and ministerial 
duties. This seriously offended his former 
friends and companions, and became an effec- 
tual bar to his promotion. It is almost im- 
possible now to realise the ostracism which 
was consequent then on all who professed 
that more serious and earnest religion which 
was branded as Methodism. Such persons 
underwent the trials of persecution and mar- 
tyrdom for Christ. He was, however, con- 
tent to suffer the loss of preferment; and, 
having independent means, and thinking it 
wrong to purchase preferment, he remained 
a curate for the greater part of his life. He 
married a second time, when he was at 
Leicester, a daughter and co-heiress of Mr. 
Francis Evans, a banker at Nottingham and 
Loughborough, who survived him. He was 
buried at Evington. It may interest some 
to know that Mr. Robert Baxter, the emi- 
nent London solicitor and philanthropist, 
married his youngest sister. 

Mr. Paget was what would be termed 
now an evangelical high churchman. Hooker's 


? 


was, next to the 
| Bible, one of his most favourite studies. He 
always preached extempore, which was then 
a rare accomplishment in the Church of 
England, and though he was not what would 
now be called a popular preacher, he gathered 
around him in all his curacies an admiring 
and devoted band of constant hearers. It is 
surprising to find, even at this distance of 
time, how many there are who still retain 
an affectionate and grateful remembrance of 
his ministry, or have handed it down to their 
children; the religious preservation of the 
volumes from which these notes are taken 
affords an instance of this. 

The motto of his preaching was, “I de- 
termined to know nothing among you save 
Jesus Christ, and Him crucified,” as the 
manifestation of God, ‘the way, the truth, 
and the life ” for us. 

In one of the published letters of the Rev. 
Edward Irving, who stayed with him once 
for a week at Hastings, he says that he never 
met with any one who had so accurate and 
profound a knowledge in all its bearings of 
Holy Scripture. 

Perhaps one of the secrets of his ministerial 
influence, and of the affection with which he 
was universally regarded by his friends and 
parishioners, lay in this, that the varied 
trials of his life, and the consolations he him- 
self had experienced through faith, enabled 
him to say, and his congregations and friends 
to feel, “We speak that we do know, and 
testify that we have seen ;” and it was the 
happy result that so many of them “ did re- 
ceive his testimony.” 





Canon Paget’s reference to his father’s re- 
lations to Edward Irving caused us to turn 
to Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Life of Edward Irving,” 
where, at pp. 242-243, we find this additional 
record in a letter from Irving to his brother, 
under date 4th August, 1828, from “ Morn- 
ington Terrace, Hampstead Road.” 


“Our dear friend, Mr. Paget, of Leicester, 
was in church all yesterday, and kindly 
came down to converse during part of the 
interval. I wish you knew him. Heis truly 
a divine—more of a divine than all of my 
acquaintances. . . . He also, like Campbell 
and Erskine, sees Christ’s death to be on 
account of the whole world, so as that He 
might be the Lord both of the election and 
the reprobation, and that it is the will of 
God to give eternal life by the Holy Ghost 
to whom it pleaseth Him. I first came to 





the conviction of that truth on that Saturday 
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when, at Harrow, after breakfasting with a 
bishop and a vicar, I sat down to prepare a 
meal for my people. He thinks the Cal- 
vinistic scheme confines [confuses 4] this mat- 
ter by setting forth Christ as dying instead 
of, whereas there is no stead in the matter, 
but on account of, for the sake of, to bring 
about reconciliation. He also thinks that 
the righteousness of Christ which is imputed 
to us, is not the righteousness of the ten 
commandments, which He kept, and which 
is only a fleshly righteousness, but the 
righteousness into which He hath entered by 
the resurrection, that super-celestial glory 
whereof we now partake, being one with 
Him, and living a resurrection life. This I 
believe, and I take it to be a most important 
distinction indeed.” 


It may be permitted also to remark here, 
by way of further rider to Canon Paget's 
memoir, that Evington had, at the date of 
his father’s entrance on the living, a popula- 
tion of two hundred and sixty, according to 
the Clergy List of that date, and the value 
is there given as only the very modest sum 
of £41. During the next few years, how- 
ever, the population slightly increased to 
two hundred and eighty-five, and in 1845 its 
value is given as £80. 

The curiosity which is felt about such a 
man in reading records of his work and 
preaching so strangely preserved, is only 
partially answered by biographical facts, 
however trustworthy. In such a case the 
outward life is of less account than the in- 
ward, the spiritual one. How did this man 
come so firmly to grasp the truths he did, and 
to apply them to his own life so effectually— 
to rise to such large and liberal views of his 
Master’s life and work as were then almost 
unknown among his brethren? To what 
special influences was he subject, and into 
what relationship of a stimulating and en- 
lightening kind was he brought? “No man 
liveth to himself, and no man dieth to him- 
self ;” and in a measure beyond what even the 
best men fully realise, they are debtors to 
others in grace. Sometimes the first awaken- 
ings are due to unexpected occurrences—to a 
chance meeting or to a few words dropped un- 
consciously at the right moment, which, like 
seeds, lie silent and only bear fruit after many 
days; and others again, under God, owe all 
to one single sudden illuminating impression. 

Mr. Paget’s way was prepared for him; 
and, in one respect, the marked change, of 
which Canon Paget speaks, was the result 
of his early education and family associa- 


tions. From 1810 to 1817, we learn from 
some notes Miss Paget has been so kind as 
to supply, the Paget family underwent severe 
trials ; among them the loss of worldly goods. 
They were providentially brought at this 
time into relation with the circle which had 
influenced, and had been influenced by, the 
godly Dr. Carey of Serampore—the Rev. Dr. 
John Rylands, and Mr. Samuel Pearce more 
especially; and the writings of Dr. Hawker 
of Plymouth were studied and cherished. 
With the result that Mr. Paget’s parents, and 
all their sons and daughters, were brought by 
degrees under very decided Scriptural teach- 
ing—a tone of mind which was maintained 
among them, without exception, to the close. 
The work of God in family life, we learn, 
was seldom more strikingly illustrated. 

From early days, through such influences 








as these, there was an under-current of 
| serious thought and purpose in Mr. Paget, 
though for a time his social accomplishments 
appeared in some measure to conflict with it. 
| He also owed not a little to his first wife, who 
| died young, and who was truly and unosten- 
tatiously religious. The last three or four 
years of her life were devoted to quiet do- 
mestic “ walking with God,” which is simply 
detailed in the few writings she left, and 
which are still preserved. Mr. Paget's be- 
reavement could not but have had its own 
effect on his mind and heart, deepening his 
earnestness and quickening his sense of the 
fleetingness of all earthly things. 

Thus, though Mr. Paget in ecclesiastical 
leanings was, as Canon Paget has said, a 
“ churchman of the school of Hooker,” he had 
early learned to look for and to welcome 
spiritual light and help from outside the pale 
of his own communion, and to seek the 
society of earnest and believing men and 
women irrespective of sect. He loved all 
who, in his opinion, loved the Lord. His 
friendship with Edward Irving is a proof of 
this. In this case, therefore, we see the 
meeting of many lines of Christian influence, 
each tending to suggest charity and forbear- 
ance. Through such men the walls of parti- 
tion between the churches are, if not broken 
down, in great measure lowered, so that from 
the high vantage points the workers may 
lovingly look across to each other, and send 
to each other brotherly messages of encou- 
ragement and hope. And when we think 
that one who had been a poor cobbler had 
indirectly a share in the work that Mr. Paget 
did wherever he went, our sense of the ex- 
pansive power of Christian influence and ex- 
ample is indefinitely widened, while at the 
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same time an exhilarating feeling of possible 
unity and co-operation is realised. Mr. 
Paget’s remarkable grasp of truth, and his 
fresh and unconventional manner of express- 
ing himself, were in no slight degree due to 
his readiness to communicate, and his will- 
ingness, nay, his delight, to receive aid from 
whatever source it might come—a grand 
lesson in charity to us all, and happily an 
incentive likewise. 

In the light of these biographical facts, the 
following letter, written to an old friend and 
hearer at Stonham Parva, Suffolk, will be 
better understood. It expresses, with rare 
force and all the effect of unconscious revela- 
tion, the inmost character of the man :— 


“ Evington, Nov. 28, 1844. 
“My DEAR Mr. Sm0n, 

“T have to thank you for yours re- 
ceived a month back. I have by one circum- 
stance or another been kept from answering it, 
though you were so kind as to ask me to 
write immediately to,inform you how I am. 
I am thankful to have to inform you that 
our gracious Lord and Disposer hath seen 
good to restore me to a fair measure of 
health, so that I am enabled to undertake 
the duty He has appointed me to in this 
small place, in which He has shown His kind 
preventing love in placing me beforehand in 
a situation which does not call for more 
strength than He is pleased to furnish me 
with ; taking the opportunities of occasional 
ceasing from my duty; and so I am held on 
and maintained in testifying of Jesus, yea, 
of God in Christ as poor sinners’ all for sal- 
vation and eternal life. 

“T find no reason to change the strain and 
foundation of my preaching. What glorifies 
and satisfies God ought to satisfy us ; and if 


He is God’s delight, surely He may well be | 


ours, and we may continually bless our 
Father, who fully knows the beauty and 
glorious excellency of His dear Son. If He 
proves us, He keeps His watchful eye upon 
us, and when and as we need it visits us to 
recall us back into His way of peace and joy 
and strength. Wonder not that those of 
whom we may have hoped better things turn 
back, and take up with the poor, valueless 
things of time and sense; let us wonder, 
rather, that we ourselves are still kept—we, 


who find and feel ourselves such that if we | 


were not kept every moment and watered, 
we should fall away and wither: 


exhibiting 
“ } 


what man is in himself. Every one of us 
may say and sing, ‘Not unto us, O Lord; 
not unto us, but unto Thyself be the praise 
for Thy loving mercy and Thy truth’s sake.’ 
Is there any wiser and stronger than our 
God, who made heaven and earth, and whom 
all things serve, and who hath hid all His 
beloved ones in Christ, in Himself? How 
safe then they are. Who can molest them 


| and not molest Him, who is their hiding- 


place, where they may fly and be safe? ... 
So we may run unto Him in full assurance, 
and may see Him encompassing us with His 
favourable kindness as with a shield. My 
dear friend, I feel I must stop; my head 
will not allow me to fill up the measure of 
my heart toward you. I think I hear you 
say, ‘And you may as well, for we have 
heard all this over and over again.’ But I 
say, with St. Paul, ‘To write the same things 
to you, to me is not grievous, and to you it 
is safe ;? or with Peter, ‘I stir up your pure 
minds by way of remembrance.’ 

“T was glad to hear of our old friends, 
and thank you for the particulars you send 
|me. Give my kindest and true love to 
| them all. 

“T was advised to cease from doing any- 
thing for some time. I think it has been 
| serviceable, but I am still afraid of trying 
my head too much at atime. So you must 
put up with a short letter. When or whether 
I am to see Suffolk again, He in whose hands 
are our times and ways knoweth; and if we 
should particularly need each other for His 
| glory, it will be. Whether or no, may He 
keep us in the way, the truth, and the life, 
| as it is in Christ, and then we shall come to- 
gether in Him at our journey’s end. In Him, 
standing firm, may you, your dear wife, 
and all yours, be enjoying all blessings for 
time and eternity, receiving all at your 
heavenly Father’s hands, full of love. 

“Yours faithfully and affectionately, 

“T. B. Pacer.” 








Mr. Paget was a great sufferer: the effect 
is felt in his teaching. He draws comfort 
|from all his trials, and he was enabled to 
attract others by the wonderful magnet of 
Christ-like zeal, devotion, and self-denial. 
However sceptics may jeer and scoff, this 
kind of testimony endures and touches as 
hardly aught else will. That there are such 


men in any Church insures life and influence 
to it. 
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DEPARTED GLORY. 


REY is the morn, the air is chill, 
The breeze is blowing from the west, 
No heather bloom is on the hill 
Where lie the mountain sheep at rest ; 
The birds have flown, the flowers have died 
Since summer smiled herself away, 
And cheerless o’er the country side 
Rises the gusty autumn day. 


Above the hill that stretches brown 
Against the neutral-tinted sky, 
Pale gleams of yellow light are thrown 
Beneath the rain-clouds sailing high ; 
Like ghosts of summer, come to steal 
A last look at dear nature’s face, 
Whose beauty was a joy to feel 
When first they sprang to her embrace. 





Those pallid gleams of yellow light 
Have struggled with the wind and rain, 
They have been journeying all the night 
To catch one glimpse of earth again. 
And now they see the sloping hill 
Rise brown and dusky into view, 
And there the sheep lie soft and still 
Upon the herbage, wet with dew. 


The shepherd turns, to face the light, 

The strong west breeze still blows behind, 
“There must be rainfall ere to-night, 

With such a sky and such a wind.” 
And yet the sheep doze calmly on, 

Or gently bleat their waking dreams, 
Unmindful of the summer gone, 

Contented with the autumn gleams. 


* * * 


Go, with the shepherd take thy stand 

Upon the brown and breezy slope, 
See in the sky a golden band 

Of shimmering light, and call it hope; 
Or turn to where a-down the hill 

The vigorous wind blows in thy face, 
Or rest thee where the flocks lie still, 
Or gently browse in measured pace. 














"Tis Nature all; and Nature’s mind 
Is constant as her Maker’s heart, 
The music of the autumn wind 
Still keeps in tune with summer's part ; 
The dulness of the dying year 
Is tinged with glow of earlier days, 
And though the earth be dry and sere, 
She yet can sing her pastoral lays. 
XV—56 





What though no leaves be on the bough ? 
The unseen bud is ripening, 

The fallow-fields beneath the plough 
Are making ready for the spring ; 

The promise of the future smiles 
In every token of decay, 

And with calm hopefulness beguiles 


The sadness of the autumn day. 
GENEVIEVE IRONS. 
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THE LIVING OF LANGLEYS. 


A Storp of Country Pife. 


By MARY B. 


CHAPTER XVI.—CONFESSION. 


WO years have passed away, and Richard 
and Hester are still at Langleys. The 
time, to them, had flown on wings, for trouble 
and misfortune seemed far away, and the 
weeks and months glided by in a round of 
ever-increasing happiness. They had one 
boy, and as Richard watched his wife and child 
his heart overflowed with joy. Hester, too, 
was fully satisfied ; her love for Welldon had 
passed away like a morning cloud. She lived 
for Richard and for her baby, and not another 
thought disturbed the current of her life. 
Richard was her ideal, her husband, her all. 

No news of Welldon had reached them 
since that eventful night two years ago. 
Janet had never revisited Langleys, its 
memories were too painful ; and she and her 
brother seemed to have passed out of the 
life of the village as though they had never 
been. Welldon’s imprisonment had been a 
nine days’ wonder, but the talk it had 
created soon died away, for want of fresh 
food, and his name was scarcely ever men- 
tioned. The subject was never alluded to at 
the Rectory—Richard felt that it was better 
that the past should be left alone, and Hester 
was too happy in her present life to care to 
renew bygone troubles ; so that, but for a few 
faithful hearts, Welldon might have been 
dead and buried for all the interest that was 
taken in his misfortunes. 

“Janet had gone back to her work in the hos- 
pital as soon as she was strong enough. Shefelt 
that the only way, in-which she could endure 
her present misery, was in stifling it, as far as 
possible, by labour for others. Sometimes 
she almost broke down, but she always nerved 
Herself to go on again, waiting and looking 
for the time when she should have her 
brother with her once more, though with 
shattered health and ruined prospects. More 
than a year of Welldon’s sentence had run 
out, when Janet one day received a letter 
from Mr. Willoughby containing an offer of 
marriage. He told her how his heart had 


been touched by the sight of her sorrow, and | 


how day by day the thought of her came 
back to him and would not be driven away. 
He implored her to give up the work, which 
he felt was far too much for her strength, 
after all that she had passed through, and let 
him comfort and care for her to her life’s end. 


WHITING. 


Janet was strangely touched by his ap- 
peal. She had looked upon him as her 
nearest friend, ever since the time of the 
trial, and for the moment she felt that she 
could not refuse the sympathy and the love 
for which she yearned so sorely. But after 
longer reflection she wrote to tell him that 
she must not accede to his request, for she 
could not bring disgrace upon him. She 
must wait patiently until Welldon was re- 
leased, and then in a foreign land she would 
devote her whole life and energies to him. 
Nearly a year had gone by since then, and 
she often felt as though her sorrow was more 
than she could bear; but still her resolution 
kept firm, and she gave up her whole mind 
to her work. She had heard nothing of her 
uncle and his family for a long while. They 
had taken no notice of her at the time of her 
trouble, and she felt that she could not seek 
them out. Some months after she returned 
to the hospital, she received a letter from 
Georgie saying that she had at last persuaded 
her parents to allow her to be trained as a 
nurse, but that they were so afraid that she 
should meet her cousin that they had made 





it a stipulation that she should go to a pro- 
| vincial hospital. She sent her address, 
| begging Janet to write to her, but not many 
letters passed between them, as Janet did 
| not wish to keep up a correspondence with 
her against her parents’ injunctions. 

Life was very dreary to Janet in these 
days. She seemed cut off from all whom she 
loved, and it was hard work not to lose her 
faith and patieriee; but she struggled on, and 
at last her reward came. She was busy one 
thorning in the accident ward, helping the 
surgeons with’ several bad cases which had 
just been brought in. Janet had grown 
accustomed now to terrible sights and sounds, 
but she shrank back for a moment as the 
doctor beckoned her to the bed of one of the 
| patients. He was a tall, fine-looking man, 
| but his frame was crushed and mangled so 
| that it seemed impossible that he could still 
be alive. 

“Tf no vital parts have been injured,” said 
\the doctor, when he had concluded his ex- 
amination, “ he may yet recover, for he has 
youth on his side, but it is the merest shadow 
of a chance.” 

Janet bent over him anxiously, when the 
doctor had passed on; and time after time, as 
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she went round the ward, she came back to 
his bedside, believing that the feeble breath 
had ceased. But, contrary to her expectation, 
his pulse increased in strength, and when the 
house-surgeon came in during the evening 
he expressed his belief that he might be 
pulled through yet. 

“Was there no name on any of his 
clothes ?” he asked Janet. 

“No; and not even a scrap of writing 
which could give any clue to his address. I 
wish we could send for his friends, but I am 
afraid it is impossible.” 

When Janet came back to her post next 


morning, the night nurse reported that he | 


had slept quietly during the first few hours, 
but that towards morning he had become 


delirious. She went to his bedside and found | 


him tossing restlessly, and groaning with the 
agony that every movement gave him. Janet 
laid her cool hand on his forehead, and the 
touch seemed to soothe him. 

“Ts that you, mother?” he asked in a 
quieter tone. 

Lie still,” she answered gently ; “ you 
must rest now.” 

He closed his eyes for a moment, but 
opened them again with a wild look. 

“Rest!” he said in a voice that made her 
shudder; “there is no rest for me in life or 
death !” 

She succeeded in getting him off to sleep 
after a time, but when the surgeon came 
round the wards he shook his head gravely. 

“Fever is setting in,” he said, “and if so 
there is not a chance of recovery.” 

He wandered very much all day, and 
Janet spent most of her time in putting ice 
on his head, and in trying to gather if 
possible from his rambling talk some infor- 
mation about his friends. Something seemed 
to be weighing on his mind, for he cried out 
over and over again— 

“T won't tell ; I promised not to tell.” 

She could not make out many connected 
sentences, but these words came so often that 
sbe could not mistake them. Presently he 
altered them a little— 

“T can’t tell you, Georgie ; I promised I 
would not.” 

“Who is Georgie?” asked Janet, taking 
advantage of a more lucid moment, but he 
went on with the same old cry— 

“T can’t tell you, Georgie ; don’t ask me 
to tell you.” 

He moaned himself off to sleep at last, but 
Janet could not make up her mind to leave 
him, fearing that the delirium might return. 
He woke up when it was getting dusk, and 








for the first time there was a look of con- 
sciousness in his eyes. 

“Can you forgive me ?” he said in a feeble 
tone. 

“What have I to forgive you for ?” 

“Who is it?” he asked. “I thought my 
mother was here.” 

** Shall I send for her ?” 

“No, no, she would never see me.” 

“Yes, she would ; tell me where to send.” 

But it was too late, the delirium had seized 
| him again, and he cried in agonised tones— 
| Leave me alone, Eastlake. It was all 
_ your doing!” 

Janet started as though a thunderbolt had 
fallen at her feet, and listened breathlessly 
| for what would come next. 

“T will not forge it ; I tell youI will not! 
| Welldon! Welldon!” 

| His voice rose in a heart-rending ery, but 
| the fever fit soon passed away, and he slept 
| heavily as before. As soon as Janet could 
| leave him, she hastened to the matron’s room 
and told her what had happened. She had 
been a firm friend of hers, ever since the time 
of Welldon’s trial, and was deeply interested 
in all her affairs. 

“Do you think that the patient is your 
cousin ?” she asked. 

“T am almost sure of it, but we had better 
telegraph to my uncle to come and see him.” 

“That is the first thing to be done, cer- 
tainly, but what other steps will you take ? 
There is no time to be lost.” 

“Tf I telegraph at once to my uncle, he 
will be here this evening, and we must see 
then what we can do.” 

“Tf you take my advice, you will consult 
the doctor first, for if the patient is in sucha 
critical condition as you describe, the mere 
sight of his father may make it impossible 
for him to sign any confession, and you ought 
to secure it beforehand.” 

Janet felt that the matron was right, and 
went at once to the house surgeon, who gave 
it as his opinion that the patient could not 
possibly live through the night. Steps must 
therefore be taken at once. Janet had with 
her the private address of the lawyer who 
had defended Welldon, at the time of the 
trial, and, calling a cab, she set off to his 
house. Happily he was at home, and in a 
few hurried words she put him in possession 
of the facts of the case. 

“Can you come with me now?” she 
asked ; “in another hour it may be too late.” 

The lawyer complied at once, and, putting 
on the hat and coat he had just taken off, re- 





turned to the hospital with Janet. She 
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meanwhile soil knew how to restrain her 
anxiety. The chance of clearing Welldon 
was at last in her hands; but it hung upon 
such a slender thread that she could not but 
feel it was next to impossible that she should 
be successful. 

She asked the lawyer to wait outside the 
ward a moment, while she tried to prepare 
the way ; and, laying aside her outdoor dress, 
she went back to Walter’s bed. At the first 
glance, her heart rose with thankfulness, for 
he looked at her quietly, without a trace of 
his former excitement. 

“ Are you better now ?” she asked. 

*“T shall never be better,” he answered, 


‘ while a tear stole down his cheek. 


Janet knelt by the bedside and put her 
hand on his ; “ You have something on your 
mind,” she said ; “ would you not be happier 
if you could get rid of the burden ?” 

He gave asigh of relief, but added hastily, 

“Tt is too late.” 

“Tt is never too late to tell the truth; tell 
me now what it is that troubles you ?” 





The matron foil Mr. Stamford to her own 
room after it was all over, and sent the law- 
yer to him; she knew that the whole story 
must come out atonce, and that Janet could 
not possibly break it to him. 

“Will you see your niece?” asked the 
lawyer when his sad tale was concluded ; but 
Mr. Stamford only shook his head. How 
he reached home he never knew ; and from 
that day he never held up his head again. 

The matron went up to Janet, as soon as 
he was gone; “Your uncle could not see 
you,” she said; “he was too much stunned 
by the blow.” 

Janet threw herself into her friend’s 
arms ; “It is allso sad,” she said ; “and yet 
my heart is overflowing with joy. Iam so 
happy that I can hardly speak.” 

Janet could scarcely live through the days 
that followed before the necessary formalities 
could be got through. The lawyer did all 


; in his power, and as soon as all was ready 


accompanied Janet to the prison where her 
brother was confined. They were shown 


“Tam dying now, and it is better so; I! into a private room, and in a few minutes, 
have never done any good with my life, but | which seemed an eternity to Janet, W elldon 
| stood before them! At ‘the first glance she 
| scarcely recognised him, he looked worn and 


I wish I could do one good deed now.’ 
“What is that ?” 


“I should like to clear someone that I have | 


wronged.” 

Janet trembled from head to foot; but | 
she restrained her emotion with a great 
effort. “Perhaps I can help you,” she said ; 
“would you like me to write down your 
words ?” 

“ Yes, yes; that is what I want.” 

Janet left the ward for a moment and 
came back with her friend, who was _ pro- 
vided with pen and paper. 

“Here is a gentleman who will do all you 
want,” she said as she brought him to the bed. 

With many pauses for breath, Walter man- 
aged to tell the story of his long-hidden 
crime, and then with his trembling fingers 
signed his name at the foot of the paper, 
which was witnessed by the lawyer and the 
house surgeon. Janet did not dare to reveal 
her name, for she feared that the agitation 
it must cause might end fatally. The exer- 
tion Walter had just gone through seemed 
to have exhausted his little remaining 
strength, and he sank back on his pillow 
with a death-like look. Just at this moment, 
the matron whispered to Janet that her 
uncle had arrived, and she hurried out of the 
ward to avoid meeting him. 

Mr. Stamford went up to the bed and 
called his son by his name, but there was no 
answer ; Walter was dead ! 


} 








furrowed, and stooped like an old man ; but 
as he caught sight of her his old radiant 
smile overspread his face, and she threw her 
arms round his neck. But, even in those 
first moments of rapture, Janet was seized 
with an inexpressible longing to get away ; 
the air of the place seemed to stifle her, and 
she was thankful when they were safely on 
their way. She had taken lodgings at Tor- 
quay, hoping that the balmy air might bring 
back Welldon’s strength. He seemed too 
weak for any exertion; and Janet’s heart 
sank, when she realised what a wreck he 
had become. She had heard nothing of Mr. 
Willoughby for many months; and her sur- 
prise was great when, a few days after their 
arrival, his card was-brought in to her. Ié 
seemed that he had been appointed to the 
living of the parish in which they were 

staying, and, seeing the name of Stamford in 
the visitors’ ‘list, had come to call at once, 
with the faint hope that he might find his 
old friends. 

The days that followed were very happy 
to all three. Welldon did not seem to gain 
much strength, but he was very calm and 
peaceful. He was never tired of sitting on 
the shore, with Janet by his side, talking 
over all that had happened during their 
dreary separation. Hester’s name was never 
mentioned between them ; he had heard of 
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her marriage with Mr. Poole, and after one 
inquiry as to her health the subject was 
dropped for ever. He did not even take 
much interest in the search which was being 
made for Henry Eastlake ; he had been on 
the continent at the time of Walter’s death, 
and before the police could trace him had 
disappeared, Janet looked eagerly in the 
papers for news of the fugitive, but none 
came; and at last the search was discon- 
tinued. 

Mr. Willoughby scarcely let a day pass 
without looking in to see how the invalid 
was getting on; he brought him flowers and 
fruit, and lent him books and magazines, with 
unfailing thoughtfulness. It was not to be 
wondered at that Janet’s gratitude for his 


past and present kindness should ripen into | 


a warmer feeling; and Welldon saw with 
quick perception that another love besides 
that which she felt for him was growing up 


in her heart. The thought gave him no | 
jealousy, but rather filled him with thank- | 


fulness, for he knew that there was fresh 
trouble in store for her, and he longed in- 
tensely that some brightness should gladden 
her life at last. 


hopeful about her brother, who, however, 

only answered her with a quiet smile, as he 

lay on his couch in the sunlit window. 
CHAPTER XVII.—MR. POOLE’S DILEMMA. 
THE news of Welldon’s innocence came 


like a thunder-bolt upon Richard Poole. He | 


heard it first in a railway train as he was 
making a short journey. Two of his fellow 
passengers were talking it over, and the well- 
known names of Stamford and Eastlake 
caught his ear. He asked to be allowed to 
look at the paper, more for the sake of hiding 
his face from view than from any wish to 
read the detailed account. The bare fact 
was enough—Welldon was an innocent man, 
and if so, what was he himself ? True, he had 
had no hand in his accusation or in his arrest ; 
but, none the less, he had joined in the general 
condemnation, and had been only too ready 
to grasp at a mere suspicion with which to 
blacken his name and character. It was but 
the day before that he had looked around 
him, with self-complacency, and thought how 
marvellously his schemes had succeeded. He 
had told himself, with a proud heart, that 
verily the virtuous had been rewarded and 
the sinner brought to justice ; he had con- 
gratulated himself on his unerring perception, 
which had discovered the evil so deeply 
hidden in the heart of another, and on his 


Every day she looked | 
younger and better, and grew more and more | 


tenacity of purpose, which had enabled him 
| to hold steadily on his way until his design 
| was carried out. And now to-day the veil 
| was torn away from his heart and he saw 
himself as he really was, a Pharisee, rejoicing 
in his own uprightness, and seizing every op- 
portunity to secure his own advantage. 

The feeling that a man, who has always 
respected himself, experiences when he first 
sees himself in his true light is perhaps the 
bitterest that falls to the lot of human 
nature. Richard endured this agony of 
| shame and remorse, while he sat apparently 
calm and passive throughout the rest of his 
journey. 

He reached home at last, but for some 
time he did not dare to tell his wife what 
had happened. However, the newspapers 
were full of the story, and he knew that it 
would be worse than useless to try and con- 
| ceal it from her, so as they sat together that 
evening he told her what he had heard. The 
thought had crossed his mind that perhaps, 
now his innocence was established, her love 
might revert to the man who had been so 
cruelly wronged. 

He need not have feared. Hester had long 
ago lost her interest in Welldon, and she was 
only excited now by the romance of the 
| story. It was astrange fact, but true, never- 

theless, that though Richard’s fears were thus 
| removed, his heart sank proportionally. He 
| did not wish Hester to reproach him for 
| what could never be undone, but he longed 
for some sympathy with his present wretched- 
ness, some appreciation of the anguish that 
filled his soul. 

But this side of the question did not seem 
to strike Hester. She plied her husband 
with questions and -wearied him with her 
comments until he could bear it no longer. 

“Really, Hester,” he said at last, “ you 
treat this affair as though it were some inter- 
esting story. You do not seem to remember 
the part that we play in this affair.” 

“T don’t understand you. We have no- 
thing to accuse ourselves with. I am very 
sorry the mistake occurred, but it could not 
be avoided.” 

Her unfeeling words struck Richard to the 
heart. He left the room without another 
word, and, going to the study, locked him- 
self in that he might spend the night alone 
in penitence and prayer. Left to herself, 
Hester burst into a flood of petulant tears ; 
she felt that it was very hard that her hus- 
band should be angry with her, because she 
would not admit that he had done wrong. 





She utterly misunderstood the whole question 
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at issue; and Richard acknowledged that 
night, what he had only suspected before, that 
there was a want in his wife’s character that 
nothing could ever supply. 

He tried to bear himself as usual next 
day, and went out in the parish with a calm 
exterior; but an inward voice within seemed 
to tell him that every one he met regarded 
him with scorn, as a man who preached Chris- 
tian principles but lived for his own selfish 
interests. He wished he could see Welldon, 
that he might ask his forgiveness for the 
wrong that he had done him, but he did not 
know where he was, or whom to ask. But 
another thought began to haunt him, with 
even greater persistency. Had he any moral 
right to continue in the living? Was this 


the way in which he was to humble his | 


pride? Must he confess how he had led the 
Squire step by step until his designs were 
accomplished ? Who would believe him if 
he said that his motives had been good ? He 
weuld be branded fer the rest of his life. 
These and cther similar thoughts filled his 


mind, and cn his return he broached the | 
matter to Hester; but she treated the idea | 
with such contempt that he resolved not to | 


mention it again, until he had fully made up 


his mind what to do. Meanwhile, he com- | 


forted himself with the reflection that, as the 
Squire had evidently destroyed the agree- 
ment, from a legal point of view he was per- 
fectly justified in remaining. 

But even this last ground was to be torn 
away from under his feet. He was at break- 
fast, some ten days after the news had first 
been made public, when the letters were 
brought in. <A large, official-looking envelope 
attracted his attention, and he recognised the 


hand-writing of the old Squire’s lawyer. He | 


put the letter aside to be opened in private, 
for he felt that it contained something im- 
portant ; and, as soon as he could escape from 
the breakfast-table, he went to his study and 
broke the seal. There were several papers 
in the envelope, and the first thing that met 
his eye was the copy of his own agreement 
with the Squire, which had been drawn up 
when he accepted the charge of the parish. 


He started as he saw it ; he had always firmly | 


believed that Mr. Talbot had destroyed it, 
and had often quieted his conscience with 
this assurance, and now, when he least ex- 
pected to see it, it was once more put into 
his hands. He almost feared to look further, 
but nerving himself to go on he took out the 
next sheet. He had never seen this before, 
but a mere glance was sufficient to tell him 
chat it was the paper signed by the Squire 





| 


|conveying his wishes about Welldon. He 
read it through, with intense interest, and 
| dropped it with a sigh; but what avail was 
| his sorrow, for no reparation lay in his power? 
| He had almost forgotten that there was any- 
thing else in the envelope, but rousing him- 
self at last he drew out the lawyer’s letter. 
| It was brief and curt in its tone, for the old 
family lawyer had always looked with very 
| unfriendly eyes upon Richard Poole, regard- 
ing him as an interloper, who interfered and 
meddled where he had no business even to 
touch. 

“T enclose these two papers,” he wrote, 
“for the following reason. Some time before 
the late Squire’s death, he requested me to 
take charge of them, and, in the event of Mr. 
Welldon Stamford’s innocence being proved 
at any future time, to produce them. Of 
course they have no legal value, but in 
obedience to my late client’s instructions, I 
| have forwarded them at once.” 
| Richard pondered long and wearily over 
| the letter and its enclosures. He wished he 
could consult his wife, but he hardly liked to 
do so, for it seemed almost wrong to him to 
show her these plans of her father’s regard- 
ing her future. But while he was debating 
| the question, Hester came in, and he had not 

time to put away the papers before she had 
| seen them. 

“What have you got there?” she asked, 
coming to his side. 

He did not reply for the moment and she 
took up the paper nearest to her ; he put out 
his hand to take it back, but it was too late. 

“ What is this, Richard ?” 

“JT did not wish you to have seen it,” he 
answered gravely. 
| There should be no secrets between hus- 
| band and wife.” 

“This secret is neither yours nor mine; 
it belongs to one long dead.” 

“But that one was my father, and surely 
I have a right to see it.” 

“T only wished to save you pain.” 

“Why should it give me pain to know 

|that I have been the subject of a little 
| romance ?” 
} Richard saw that it was hopeless to discuss 
| the matter any further, and, making his wife 
sit down, he explained to her the whole 
question at issue. 

“T cannot see where your difficulty lies,” 
she said when he had finished. “ Mr. Douglas 
tells you himself that these papers have no 
| legal value, and therefore no question can be 
| raised as to your right to remain here.” 
“No question as to my legal right. The 
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have any moral right to hol la position that 
was never intended for me. 

Hester had taken up her father’s paper | 
again, and was scanning it with curious eyes. 
“This would make quite a pretty story,” she | 
said. 

Richard took it from her with a decisive | 
hand. “This is not a matter to be spoken 
of in that way. I wish you had never heard | 
of it; but, as it is, you must promise me that | 
you will never mention it again, either to me 
or to any one else.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Ts it possible that you do not see the | 
force of what I say? Your own sense of | 
what is fitting should tell you without words 
from me.” | 

She was silent, but more from fear than | 
from conviction. 

He went on sternly, “I have no more to | 
say to you about it. I am going now to see 
the Squire, and I shall tell you when I have 
decided what to do.” 

She made no reply, and he left the room, 
after carefully gathering up the papers and 
replacing them in the envelope. His heart 
was very sore as he wended his way to the 
Hall. His wife had failed him in the hour 
of his need. When her help should have 
been greatest, she had not even understood 
his position, and he knit his brows gloomily | 
as he thought of the words she had uttered. 
True, it was no fault of hers. She had not 
failed him because she would not see his 
difficulty, but because she could not. Yet, 
none the less, a deep sorrow filled his heart, 
and he began to ask himself if this were not 
another part of his punishment. He remem- 
bered how proudly he had resolved that 
Hester should never fall under Welldon’s 
evil influence. He had succeeded in his aim, 
but what was the result ? He could not but 
acknowledge to himself, when he looked 
back into the past, that his young wife’s | 
character had deteriorated rather than de- 
veloped. To no mortal ear would he have 
allowed it for a moment, but he could not 
conceal the fact from himself, and he groaned 
in spirit as the knowledge was borne in upon 
him with resistless force. 

It was in no happy mood that Richard 
entered Mr. Talbot's study. The sight of 


point that is selling: me now is w hether I | 











the familiar room brought a vivid remem- | 
brance to his mind of the hours that he had 
spent there with the old Squire. moulding 
him to his will. 

The present Mr. Talbot was a perfect con- 
trast to his uncle ; 


short and slight, with an 





| himself. 


upright carriage and brisk, decided air, he 
was the personification of a man of business. 
In his youth he had been articled in a Lon- 
don lawyer’s office. There seemed no chance 
| then of his succee ling to the estate, and 
| though, after the death of the Squire’s son, 


/he had been sent to learn farming in the 


country, he aad never lost the habits and 
manner he had acquired during his London 
life. He met Mr. Poole with the air cf a 
busy man who dislikes to be interrupted. 

“Ah, Poole, how are you? I am much 
engaged this morning, but I have just time 
to see you before the bailiff comes in.” 

Richard was somewhat at a loss how to 
begin, but he knew that if he made a long 
story a deaf ear would be turned to him, so 
he plunged into the thick of his communica- 
tion at once. 

“T suppose you have heard about young 
Stamford ?” 

“Of course Ihave. Extraordinary affair. 
Good luck for him, though, poor fellow.” 

“No doubt you know what your uncle’s 
wishes were with regard to the living.” 

“ Never heard them in my life; I did not 
know he had any.” 

Richard had debated with himself whether 
he should show the paper to Mr. Talbot 
He could not bear the thought of 
his wife’s name being discussed in connection 
with Welldon’s ; but he knew that, as soon 
as his tale was told, the Squire would ride 
over to see Mr. Douglas, who, of course, 
would reveal the whole story. He produced 
it, therefore, and handed it to Mr. Talbot, 
who glanced it through, then flung it down 
upon the table, saying carelessly-— 

“An old man’s fancy, worth nothing to 
anybody.” 

Richard made no answer, but handed him 
the copy of his own agreement. 


“ Why do youshow me this?” he inquired 


| with a searching look. 


“ Because I believed that it was destroyed 
until this morning.” 

“ Where has it been all this time ?” 

Richard handed over the lawyer’s letter, 


and sat watching Mr. Talbot’s face as he 
read it. 
“Well,” he said at length, ‘“ what Douglas 


says is perfectly correct, these papers have 
no legal value at all, so there is an end of it. 
Thank you for letting me see them.” 

He rose from his chair, as though to end 
the interview, but to his surprise Richard 
looked him steadily in the face, saying in a 
low tone— 

“Mr. Talbot, I have more to tell you. 
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Much of what has befallen Welldon Stam- | 


ford is due to me.” 
* Due to you! 
dreaming !” 
“T do not mean to say that I had any- 
thing to do with the accusation of forgery, 


My dear sir, you must be | 


but still I am speaking the truth when I say | 


that many of his troubles are due to me.” 

“You must explain yourself more clearly.” 

“What I mean to say is this, I poisoned 
your uncle’s mind against him, and it was 
by my instigation that he was turned from 
this door.” 

“ What was your motive ?” 

It was a home question, but—though 
Richard winced—he did not hesitate to reply, 
“T firmly believed that he was an unworthy 
young fellow, and I determined to prevent 
the Squire’s wishes regarding him from being 
carried into effect.” 





“You seem to have ‘firmly believed’ a | 


good many things.” 


was prompt and 


the Squire 
business-like in all his actions, and lost no 
time in going over to Mr. Douglas to consult 
‘as to W hat should be done. 
The old lawyer was prepared for his visit, 
| and had an opinion ready. 


long to wait; 


“There is no doubt at all about the 
matter,” he said; “you ought to offer the 
living to Stamford. He has been shamefully 
treated by the family, if you will excuse my 
saying so. I never could endure that fellow 
Poole, and I feel sure that it was by his in- 
stigation that your uncle changed towards 
Stamford in the extraordinary way he did.” 

“T have rather liked Poole myself; he 
does his work well, which is the great point 
in my eyes, and I have always found him 
easy to get on with; but certainly I never 
liked him so well as I did yesterday when he 
came to offer his resignation.” 

“Well, there may be more in him than I 
| fancy, the conduct’ that you describe is very: 


The insinuation was hard to bear, but | creditable, but I think that you cannot do 
Richard nerved himself to endure it, for he | better than accept his proposal.” 


knew that it was only what he deserved. 
“T am speaking the truth,” he said quietly, 
“though it is gall and wormwood to me to 
do so. I see now that I accepted a mere 
breath of suspicion as certainty ; but, at the 


time, I could have sworn that I was uphold- | 


ing what was right.” 

“H’m!” said Mr. Talbot; “it is a nice 
position for a clergyman to have to confess 
to! 

Richard groaned involuntarily, and the 
other looked at him more kindly. 

“What do you want me to do ?” 

“To accept my resignation.” 

Mr. Talbot looked a little surprised ; he 
had not expected this. ‘Do you wish me 
to offer the living to Stamford ?” 

“Tf you only would!” 

There was no doubt of the man’s sincerity, 
and Mr. Talbot felt strongly inclined to 
grant his request. 


*‘ But he is not ordained,” he said at last. 


“but I can easily find it out. 


Mr. Douglas was not to be shaken in his 
opinion, and the Squire then and there wrote 
a line to Mr. Poole, asking for Welldon’s 
address. 

Richard was at the hall next morning at 
an early hour. 

“T do not know the address,” he said, 
‘And now I 


| want to make one more request of you: may 


I be the bearer of this news? 
make reparation for my fault.” 

It was a strange petition, but, strict man 
of business though he was, Mr. Talbot could 
not find it in his heart to refuse. 

“You shall do as you like in the matter,” 
he said, and Richard’s whole soul overflowed 
with gratitude. Now he would do penance 
for his sin, by humbling himself before the 
man that he had once despised; now he 
would make atonement, and clear his con- 


I long to 





science from the heavy load it bore. He 
hurried home, eagerly to prepare for his 


“ He soon could be, I have no doubt, and | journey, and told his wife what he had 


I could hold it for him till then.” 


| resolved to do. He had not expected her to 


“Well, I shall do nothing in a hurry. I | sympathise with him and he was not disap- 


will let you know what I decide.” 


pointed therefore by the manner in which 


Richard took this as a sign that he was | she treated his announcement. Hester knew 
dismissed, and left the room with a feeling | by experience that it was useless to try and 


of relief at his heart. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE END. 


dissuade her husband from any scheme on 
| which he had set his heart, and, though she 
| strongly disapproved of the action he was 


As soon as Richard reached home, he told | taking, she dared not venture on opposi- 
his wife what he had done, but declined to | tion. 


enter into discussion about it until he had 
heard Mr. Talbot’s decision. 





Richard had no trouble in obtaining Well- 


He had not | don’s address, for he knew where his lawyer 
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lived, and, having written it down, he took | relief to Welldon. he hastened to find her 
the train to Torquay. | and pour out his tale. She had gone down 

It was a bright and beautiful day, and | to the shore to look for them, and as he came 
Mr. Willoughby had come to see Welldon, | up to her she was shading her eyes with her 
urging him to go out and enjoy the sun-| hand, while she scanned the various groups. 
shine. It was some time since Welldon had | She did not notice his approach and started 
been able to walk ; he had managed to get as | when he came up. 


far as the beach at first, but now he was “Your brother sent me to you,” he said, 
obliged to use a bath-chair. Janet could no | “can you guess what for ?” 
longer shut her eyes to the fact that he was Janet knew what he meant in a moment, 


growing weaker every day, but she had! and a troubled look came over her face; but 
never acknowledged it in words. Welldon | Mr. Willoughby went on eagerly, now that 
was perfectly aware of his own state, but he | he had once broken through his shyness, 
was calm and happy, and seemed to have no} “He found out my secret somehow, and 
anxious thoughts about the future. He had | urged me to come to you, for he says that it 
agreed to Mr. Willoughby’s suggestion that | would make him happier than he can tell, if 
he should go out, on condition his friend | this were to come to pass. Am I asking 
walked by his side, and as soon as they were | too much?” he added, as she was still 
well away from the house he called to the | silent. 





man to draw up and leave them for a little} She looked up in his face with a smile and 
while. | answered, ~ 


to you,” he began. “I know quite well that | ness through his heart. ‘“ But I ought to let 
I am going to die; do not interrupt me, | nothing come before Welldon just now.” 

there is no doubt about it. Now Ihave one; “But if I assure you that he is longing 
thing on my mind which I want to speak to | for it, almost as much as I am, you cannot 
you about at once. I am going to ask you a! refuse me. Dearest Janet, do not keep me 
plain question : Willoughby, do you love my | waiting, I am not like a young man with all 
sister ?” | my life before me, and I grudge every mo- 

Mr. Willoughby was a shy man, and he} ment that passes without you.” 

blushed as vividly as a schoolgirl at Welldon’s| Janet could hold back no. longer, she 
words, but his reply came without any hesi- | looked up at him with eyes overflowing with 


“T have something very important tosay| “No,” and the word sent a thrill of glad- 


tation. tenderness, and laid her hand in his without 
** You have guessed my secret, Stamford ; } another word. 

it is the dearest wish of my heart that she} The next hour flew by on wings, but at 

should become my wife, but I do not think | last the setting sun startled Janet, and 

that there is any hope for me.” brought her back to the every-day world. 


“T think differently, and I wanted to tell | They hurried back to the house, and as soon 
you how earnestly I long to see it happily | as they entered Janet tried to escape up- 
arranged before I die. Dear old Janet has | stairs, but Mr. Willoughby took her hand 
been everything to me, and it would make | and led her into Welldon’s room. 
me quite happy, if I thought she had some} “I have taken your advice,” he said, as 
one to take care of her after I am gone.” he led Janet to her brother’s couch. 

He spoke quite cheerfully, but Mr. Wil-| Welldon gave one of his radiant smiles, as 
loughby could hardly keep the tears from | he took Janet’s other hand in his. 
coming into his eyes as he looked at him.| ‘I suppose I need not tell you that I am 
Welldon did not seem to expect any reply, | glad,” he said. 
he leant back on his cushions, saying | Janet stooped down and kissed him fondly, 
wearily, | and Mr. Willoughby soon took his leave and 

“Please take me home now, I am so| left the brother and sister alone. He had 
tired.” hardly gone when a loud ring was heard at 

He said no more until they reached the | the door. 
house, but, as Mr. Willoughby placed him on | “Who can that be?” said Welldon, “I 
his sofa, he whispered, did not expect the doctor again to-night.” 

“Go and tell Janet what I say.” | As he spoke the servant came in and 

Mr. Willoughby’s only reason for delaying | handed him a card. He changed colour as 
his suit had been that he did not think | he read it, and passed it to Janet. ‘“ What 
Janet could listen to him at such a time ;| can he want?” 
but now, that he saw it would be a real} ‘You cannot see him; you are too tired,” 
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began Janet ; but, before the words were out 


of her mouth, Richard Poole stood before | 


them. 

He did not see Welldon at first, and bowed 
awkwardly to Janet, who returned his greet- 
ing very coldly. Her animosity had rather 
increased than died out, as the years went 
by, and now she felt that she almost hated 
him. He looked round the room nervously, 
and caught sight of Welldon. His face 
changed as he did so, and Janet saw that he 
turned very pale. 

“Ts your brother ill ?” he asked. 

* Almost too ill to see any visitors,” said 
Janet sternly; “have you any particular 
business with him ?” 

Richard seemed unable to speak for the 
moment, and Welldon noticed his emotion. 

“Sit down,” he said kindly ; “I am quite 
well enough to see you this evening.” 

*T scarcely know how to begin what I 
have to say,” said Richard, in his old, abrupt 


manner ; “but first let me ask your forgive- | 


ness and that of your sister, although I know 
that I do not deserve it. I dare say you 
have guessed who it was that set Mr. Talbot 
against you. I was prejudiced, and would 
not stay to inquire the truth. I see now 


how fearfully wrong I have been, but nothing | 


can ever wipe out the past.” 

He poured out his words, without waiting 
for a reply, and Janet and Welldon listened 
in astonishment. 

“JT have confessed all to the present 
Squire,” he went on, “and he commissions 
me to offer you the living of Langleys in his 
name.” 

Welldon, at first, hardly took in the mean- 
ing of this strange announcement. He 
looked at Janet, whose eyes were fixed on 
Richard in evident bewilderment. Neither 
of them spoke, until at last Janet said slowly, 

“This atonement comes too late.” 

“Why too late ?” asked Richard. 

“Ts it possible that you do not see I am 
dying ?” said Welldon, in a low tone. 

Richard looked at him, with a startled ges- 
ture, and for the first time took in the mean- 
ing of his pale hollow cheeks and sunken 
eyes. He covered his face with his hands, 
and burst into tears ! 

Janet’s heart softened a little, at sight of 
his grief, but she could not understand it. 

Welldon gave her a meaning look, whis- 
pering at the same time, “Leave us for a few 
minutes.” 

She obeyed, though she felt almost afraid 
to leave him, and went up to her own room 
to try and find out what this strange inter- 





| view meant. The time slipped quickly by, 
and she was beginning to think that she 
| must go down, when she heard steps in the 
hall, and in another moment the door closed 
heavily. She hurried to Welldon’s room, 
fearing to find him utterly exhausted, but 
though he seemed weary he was able to tell 
her all that had passed. 

“We have misjudged that man, Janet,” 

he said. “I never saw more deep humility 
than he shows; he is filled with remorse for 
what he did ; and, after all, it was only what 
he believed to be right. His grief was some- 
thing terrible, when he found he could not 
| make the atonement on which he had set his 
| heart; for he realised, as he had never dene 
| before, that the effects of wrong-doing can- 
| not be altogether wiped away.” 
He was too tired to say more, and after 
| he was laid in bed Janet continued watching 
by his side, for she feared that he might 
| have a return of faintness. There was much 
still that she longed to ask him. She won- 
| dered how Hester viewed this matter, and if 
| her name had been mentioned between them; 
| but she was afraid of agitating her brother 
| by making any inquiries. Towards morning 
| he seemed better, and smiled cheerfully, as 
she re-arranged his pillows and gave him 
beef-tea. 

“Do you remember that I told you once 
I had a wish to die?” he asked, when she 
had resumed her seat by his side. 

Janet was silent for a moment, not that she 
did not remember the words, but to choke 
back the tears that the recollection called up. 
How vividly she saw it all now—the clear 
December sky, the frosty grass, the quiet 
churchyard, the grave at their feet, and by 
her side the tall, strong figure of her brother ! 

Yes, dear,” she said at last, “I remember.” 

* Now that I am going to die,” went on 
Welldon, “I long to live.” 

Janet laid her hand on his, and he clasped 
it affectionately. 

“Don’t think I am repining,” he said. “I 
am quite ready to submit ; but I do so long 
to do some work in the world.” 

“T think you have done a great work 
already.” 

“JT know what you mean, but when [I left 
that prison at last, I can never tell you what 
I felt ; I thought that my life was going to 
begin, and that now I should work with all 
my strength. And then to know that it 
was all a dream, and that I must die!” 

Janet could not answer him, her tears 
were flowing too fast. 

He lay still for a few minutes, and then 
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spoke again, but in a different tone :—“ Per- 
haps, after all, my work is only beginning. 
Sometimes I feel that I have a future before 
me, not only for eternal rest, but for eternal 
work.” 

His eyes closed as the last words fell from 
his lips, and Janet soon saw that he was 
asleep. She loosed her hand gently from 
his, and went to the sofa to rest. Wearied 
with long watching she soon fell asleep like- 
wise, and the sun was shining in at the win- 
dow before she awoke. She started hastily 
to her feet, and bent over her brother’s bed. 
His lips were parted with a smile, and his 
face was as calm as a sleeping infant’s, but 
the fluttering breath had ceased. Welldon 


had reached the quiet land, where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest. 


* * * * 


Janet and Richard met once again, over 
Welldon’s grave in the peaceful Langleys 
churchyard. Richard kept to his resolution, 
and resigned the living which had been the 
source of so much sorrow. A stranger minis- 
ters in the little church, and Richard toils by 
night and day in a crowded East-end parish. 

Janet is happy even while she sorrows, 
for she knows that her brother shall rise 
again to a new life of joyful activity ; and 
in the meantime she is happy in her home 
and in the work she has to do. 

Hester is happy, for she has her husband 
and children, and beyond these not an 
earthly wish or thought ever enters her 
heart ; but in Richard’s heart is a wound 
which can never heal, for remorse lives long 
after grief has lost its sting, and though sin 
may be wiped away, it leaves that behind it 
which is not undone. 





“FOR AULD LANG SYNE.” 
ber hands, my children, sing the old song again, 


Cross hands, my children, bend to the old refrain ; 
Linked in a circle of love, bidden by word of mine, 
Ye gather in gladness around me, for “ Auld lang syne.” 


I yearned to see you together—it may be the last, last time— 
For day is running to twilight, and life to its curfew chime. 
Gathered under the roof-tree, from east, from west ye have come, 
Bless you, my children, bless you, to-night in the dear old home! 


I cannot fasten a name on your troop of little ones ; 

But let the children’s voices carol in merry tones. 

Dreams of the past sweep o’er me, and your children seem to be 
Only yourselves as ye were—the past is present to me. 


If I should count you over, I should number some who stand 

As close to my side as ye are—friends from the spirit land ; 

I should number the phantom forms which flit through the room to-night, 
Comrades of youth and manhood, encircled in tenderest light. 


In the solemn tramp of years I am nearing the friends of yore ; 
Lost for a while on earth, I shall meet them for evermore. 
Clasping their hands, I whisper—I whisper, “ for auld lang syne.” 
Ring out the sweet refrain, O happy children mine ! 


The chime of the hour is lost in the sad sea’s sullen roar, 

I hear the tramp of the surf on the desolate windy shore. 

The wind, the wave, and the chime have but one voice for me, 
Singing of “auld lang syne” with a wild monotony. 


Plant on the lawn to-morrow a sapling oak, my boys, 

Ever to be memorial of our friendship and its joys. 

Long may the oak of brotherhood with sheltering branches spread 
Above each happy hearth and home, o’er each beloved head ! 





CLARA THWAITES. 























THE poor we have always with us, but 

poverty is not always a hardship. When 
a lone woman, sitting between her bare walls, 
with scant bed and clothes, and scanter fare— 
whose ¢arthly heaven is to get enough daily 
bread to keep life in herself and herchildren— 


NELLY’S POEM. 
By rue Rey. E.G. CHARLESWORTH, M.A.) 


HE stayed my verse at its last rhyme, 
Of welcome to the Spring’s first tide. 
With words of contrast and new line— 


“ These are my poem and my pride.” 


A little one played at her side, 

Another in her lap was. laid ; 

And one, a thought went to, not there, 
Her lost poem, not her lost, was where 
Some snowdrops Easter-signs had mace. 


A sunset glory lit the pane ; 
One child awoke half merrily, 
The other upward looked at me ; 


Then, some sweet lightning flashed again : 


She said—her poem were these three. 





A NEW SONG OF THE SHIRT. 


“Stitch, stitch, stitch.” 


is black-mailed, robbed, ruined, and mocked ; 
then poverty, is indeed a hardship—a hard- 
| ship alike te the poor victim woman and to 
| every man, who studies to be a Christian, to 
whom the tidings of it comes ; for no man 1s 
|a Christian save as he carries the griefs and 
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sorrows which he sees and of which he hears, | 


especially those of the widow and the father- 
less. 

It is no fiction to say that the greatest 
hardship of a London shirt-maker is not 
that she earns little and eats little, it is that 
she has to earn, besides her own living and 
before her own living, the living of two 
comparatively well-to-do men and _ their 
families. It is grim matter of fact that a 
class known as “sweaters” and a class of 
money-advancers still, as in Hood’s day, live 
on the wasting flesh of this helpless toiler, 
and doom her to sew— 

“At once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt.” 

Could she but get her fair share of the money 
which the manufacturer pays for making 
the shirts she stitches, the seamstress could 
live, and her children too, and each have a 
herring besides on Sundays. And, happily, 
a capital plan has recently been adopted to 
bring about this fairer, more English state 
of things. To understand this plan it will be 
necessary to allude briefly to the present 
horrible conditions—commercial conditions— 
under which these human creatures toil. In 
the first place, there is the system by which 
the work is given out by the large wholesale 
shirt houses. They never see the poor 
seamstress. She is employed by a man who 
in the trade is known as “the middle-man.” 
To him the work is given —large parcels 
of cut-out shirts are put into his hands to 
get made. Fifty women, maybe, receive 
each a part of his parcel, and after making 
np the shirts they return them to him, 
and he delivers them back finished to the 
warehouse, is paid for them, and reserves 
for himself of the sum paid—and little enough 
is it all for the benumbed limbs and dim, 
hunger-stricken eyes that made them—no less 
than from one-third to one-quarter, sometimes 
even more. If, when the fifty women have 
finished the lot, the sum paid to him is, say, 
£7 10s., and he takes for himself at the 
highest rate—and in wearily long bad times 
he is quite able to do this, there is such a 
clamour for his favours at any price—he will 
reserve for himself £2 10s., and give each of 
the toiling women 2s. If he takes at the 
lower rate (when bare existence is not so 
difficult, and weary hands are not so hard put 
to it for candle and coal as well as for food), 
he will reserve for his own pocket something 
under £2 and give the women 2s. 3d. each. 
So cheap is human flesh and blood! No 
wonder that Hood should put the song into 
such helpless women’s mouths— 








| toil has earned it. 


“It's Oh! to be a slave, 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this be Christian work!” 
But this new plan some sensible Christian 
business men have started is to put a new 
song into their mouths. Legal as are such 
ways in the sight of man, in harmony as 
they are with the one maxim of the com- 
mercial god, “Buy in the cheapest market, 
sell in the dearest,” these men count it a 
crime against humanity and God, and they 
are resolved to change all this, and divide 
the whole of the £7 10s. as far as possible 
among the skin-and-bone women whose hard 
They do this not by dis- 
pensing with the middle-man ; he cannot be 
dispensed with. 

The manufacturer (as he is improperly 
called, for the woman is the manufacturer) 
cannot do with the crowd of fifty women 
coming to his warehouse. What means, too, 
has he of knowing the ability and trust- 
vorthiness of any of them, or their misfor- 
tunes and their faults? His warehouse, as 
now conducted, is not the place for dividing 
labour, inquiring into integrity, and receiving 
the returns. As things are, at least in all the 
largest low trades, a middle-man there must 
be—one middle-man as a convenience alike 
to the warehouse and to the stitcher; but, 
alas! he turns his convenience into a curse to 
the stitcher. He lengthens her twelve hours’ 
toil into fifteen and sixteen hours. By laying 
the burden of keeping him upon her, he it 
is who makes her work “till the stars shine 
through the roof.” Her own name for the 
middle-man is “sweater.” He wrings her 
night sweats from her weary limbs, for, as 
well as hers, his living has to be made by her 
hands. But, this unmanly, inhuman weight- 
ing, and robbing, and black-mailing of the 
helpless creature is happily doomed, and is 
being now abolished. 

But the “sweater” is not the only man 
who reduces the ill-clad stitcher’s scanty pay. 
A far more infamous thief is the man who 
lays himself out blandly to provide her with 
the loan or hire of a sewing machine. Hand- 
work it is impossible that she should give ; 
it would not do the work as it needs to be 
done ; nor by hand could she do enough to 
live; she must have a sewing machine. And 
a fine thing is made out of her moneyless, 
friendless necessity, especially if she be of a 
delicate turn. A class of men, laying them- 
selves out as her friends, provide her with a 
machine “on easy terms.” It may be sum- 
mer when she contracts to buy it, when she 


| and her children need but little clothing and 
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food, so she thinks she can meet the con- 
ditions of the contract. In the first place 
she pawns her underclothing, sells a few of 
the “bits of things” which furnish the single 
room that serves her as bedroom, sitting- 
room, kitchen, and workroom, and borrows a 
shilling or two from a kindly woman, who is 
willing to “pinch herself a bit,” till her 
struggling seamstress “gets agoing” with 
work and wages. It is the kind neighbour’s 
rent, maybe, laid aside for when sickness is 
on her, which it often is in fog-times ; but it 
will come back again by then. It would have 
been a.good thing for her, she remembers, if 
somebody had lent her a trifle when she 
started ; she might not have had quite so 
hard a struggle nor have carried with her as 
its fruit that life-long winter cough of hers. 


She will gladly risk it. All this is done to | 


raise the ten shillings the stitcher has to pay 
as a deposit on getting the machine. Then, 
week after week, follow the weekly pay- 
ments until the whole of the agreed price is 
paid. But, alas! a time comes when work 
and wages grow daily less and fire and food 
grow daily more needful. The swallows have 
gone and the snows are here. This week 
the middle-man was drunk, and in his round 
forgot tocall upon her. The next week she 
has to stand outside his door in the drench- 
ing rain, and going home to a fireless grate, 
she “ gets a bit of rheumatism in her leg,” 
and cannot turn the treadle, or has a 
touch of bronchitis, and has to take to bed. 
Such illness takes away the last bit of her 
little, though always willing, strength. Her 
payments for her machine are made now at 
the pawnbroker’s price for her blankets, and 
lack of coal and food; they must be paid 
weekly or the machine is forfeited. She may 
have saved and paid off five of the seven 
pounds she owed for it at first; but 
all her pinchings and strugglings will have 
been in vain if she does not go on now. 
Cold, consumption, famine may be bringing 
her grave in sight, and the orphanage of her 
hungry little ones; but this is only her 
“maybe”—the loss of her machine is cer- 
tain if the payments are not kept up. She 
must risk a little more—borrow “a bit” of 
her kind neighbour again; do without fire, 
and burn no light. She must save that 
machine, else, when well, it will have to be 
bought over again. She cannot give up her 
struggle for that till energy and hope have 
all gone. And then, when the easings of death 
are on her weary heart, with dimming, now 
listless eyes, she sees those men she got the 


machine from entering her room and taking | 


it away. This is in substance the last act of 
many a haggard struggler’s life. A spell 
of bad times or sickness and the helpless 
creature is ruined, because she is in the 
clutch of the money-lender, whose hand was 
the only hand she saw in her need held out 
towards her in the manner of a friend. The 
Samaritan built her a synagogue, it was 
Shylock who lent her a sewing machine. 
“ Walk into my parlour, 
Said the spider to the fly.” 

And when this widow-helper had got his 
silken cords around his victim’s feet he 
fattened himself upon her worn frame till he 
had dealt death to her. 

Who ought to be the helper of such 
needy ones? It is the wicked whose tender 
mercies have ever of old been heartless and 
cruel, and heartless and cruel will remain 
to the end. They are heedless of the pro- 
vidence of God. They close their eyes to 
the cold, hungry, beseeching face, their ears 
to the sad sound of the graveyard cough 
and tear-washed importunities, and doggedly 
say, “I have nothing to do with these 
things.” Their god is an Act of Parliament 
about contracts, and they have “the bond,” 
though it means pounds of flesh, from already 
almost fleshless bones of a widow or of a 
widow's babe. 

A money-lender, taking no part in it, is 
generally at the back of such wickedness. 
He cannot bear to see it ; it is too affecting. 
He employs his man at the depot. 

“Do you think I’ve"nothing else to do 
than keep a lot of idle, spendthrift, drink- 
ing things like you? Why don’t you work 
and pay your debts like an honest woman ?” 
exclaims the mock-angry hypocrite, playing 
the part of moralist to the pale woman in 
rags, now that the game is his. He delights 
in “lapses” like hers with so large a payment 
already made. Had there been only one 
pound paid up, he would have been less 
arbitrary and insulting ; but there has been 
five pounds paid, and the woman is clearly 
“done.” All this is so completely a habit 
with him that he is quite unconscious of such 
| diabolical reasoning. But it takes place. Itis 
| by such lapses as hers his best living is made. 

His commission on them is a fine haul for 
| himself and family, and will earn his master’s 
| “well done ” at the year’s end. 
| Many a shabby shop in London East keeps 
| at least the carriage and pair of a Dives in 
| 





London West. To begin with, the machines 
| are charged exorbitant prices, and a hun- 
‘dred well-managed lapses to boot make 
a machine shop a good little “investment.” 
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To such as are mere men of commerce such 
transactions as these, being legal, are there- 
fore right. ‘Contracts are contracts. The 
fly should have more sense than to go into 
the parlour. Men don’t open business to 
keep the poor. Everywhere people are ‘ for 
themselves,” and like woridly maxims are the 
stock defence of the gentleman who keeps 
his carriage by a hidden business like this. 
But ability to form a true judgment upon it, 
and all its like, great and small, depends on 
disposition. All verdicts are false which are 
not of a mind like Christ’s ; and, to a mind in | 
the very least bit like His, the whole thing 
is murderous. The machine-provider is pos- 
sibly a kind man in his family, a generous 
man at his church, a law-abiding citizen—for | 
in all his wickedest works, he is law-abiding | 
—but that is all nothing. He lives upon 
the misfortunes of the lone, cold, and hungry 
widow : her poverty makes him profit, her 
ruin, richer. 

But now, thank God, there have come new 
characters on the scene to play the part of | 
middle-man and machine-seller ; opening the 
door of a new office for the widow, and of a 
better day to the fatherless; and looking upon 
their adversity with other than greedy money- | 
lovers’ eyes. 

They do not fling a charity to the miser- 
able, they aim at the heart and brain of the 
evil which makes much of their misery. They 
take the place of the middleman. ‘The 
middle-man is a necessity, therefore we will 
be that,” they say. “We will guarantee the 
manufacturer, take his large orders, divide 
them up into the little home-workers’ bundles. 
We will do it as a personal duty to the un- 
fortunate, not to add courses to our dinners, 
ornaments to our dress, or lands to our pos- 
sessions, but to add Christ-like dignity and | 
blessedness to our manhood; we will be 
brothers born for our sisters’ adversity.” 

They are already conducting an energetic 
and successful business upon these lines ; 
and also in business-like ways, satisfying at | 

| 





once the demands of the warehouse and the 
great human needs of the busy stitchers of 
“gusset and band and seam.” They have 
established an institution as commercial as it | 
is charitable and divine. They remove the | 
leeches from the widow’s heart, dealing with | 
the warehouse precisely as the widow’s leeches | 
deal, and trying to beat him out of the market | 
by promptitude and satisfactoriness. They do | 
not dole out gifts of money, they only give | 
the money which she herself earns. They 
make it their business, too, to take the place 
of machine-providers and money-lenders on | 


x rage , 
terms which make the ruin of the stitcher 


through colds and slack times impossible. 
Machines are provided at reasonable prices, 
and on conditions which do not require a start 
in the pawning of petticoat, shawl, and wed- 
ding-ring, nor afterwards, when misfortune 
comes, necessitate starving in lightless, fire- 
less rooms on winter days and nights to fulfil 
the bond. The stitcher pays. But she pays 
reasonably. Her adversity enriches nobody. 
Nobody makes wealth out of her, save of un- 
searchable riches, as Christ counts riches— 
the blessings of those who were ready to 
perish! Illness is no more ruin, no matter 
how prolonged or how often repeated. 

It would do people’s hearts good to see 
women step out of ‘his office into a new life ; 
it seems as though they were really in a new 
heaven and a new earth “wherein dwelleth 
righteousness,” and in a new sense, liker to 
the sense of the Patmos dreamer’s dream than 
to that of which kind Hood sang, they sew 
their buttons, and “ sew them on in a dream.” 
How little it takes to make an honest toiler’s 
heaven ! 

This office is at 241, Roman Road, London, 
E. The name of the society is ‘‘ The Labour 
Aid Society,” and its superintendent is the 
Rev. J. Munro. For those who have no 
“home” to work in, it also provides an airy, 
wholesome room. A penny in the shilling is 
deducted for cost of collecting and delivering 
the work, and every farthing which remains 
after that cost is paid goes towards a Sick 
Fund. The arrangement is full of bread and 
of hope. The worker gets her full earnings 
now, and certainty that whatever kind of 
providence befalls her, she can never be called 
to risk the grave to save her machine. She 
has found men who will have patience with 
her, and, however long she may be recovering 
from illness, will give her full credit for the 
payments she has made, and save her machine 
alike from money-lenders, rent-brokers, and 
rust. More hopeful now is the lot of the toil- 
ing woman; she has found men who share her 
sufferings by sympathy, and who generously 
help her ignorance and weakness by their 
greater strength and wisdom. 

The reader needs but to put himself in 
possession of the facts of seamstress life in 
the east of London as it was, and as it is 
beginning to be, to long to have some share 
in helping the sacrifice, the patience, and 
gentleness by which the change 1s being made, 
and to know the blessedness of the peace- 
maker to widows’ minds and orphans’ homes, 
and the honour of being “called children of 
God.” 





A BABE’S AND A WOMAN’S LOVE. 








OM was a rough bold sailor, 
Who now and then would dream, 
And knew that a poet once had said, 
“Things are not what they seem.” 


He sat alone and pondered, 
By the stove that burnt in the hold. 
Chums wondered, “ What is he doing of ?” 
For the weather was not cold. 


And as he sat, his face shone 
As the sea when bright and calm, 
And his eyes, as he gazed on the fire, 
Seemed singing a silent psalm. 


Another flame was before him, 
Which burnt in a hut afar, 
Flickering a floor and a ceiling, 
Beneath the northern star. 


A cradle stood in a corner, 
A mother sat stitching near, 

A kettle sang on the cleaned-up hob, 
A cock crowed in the rear. 


The woman, he saw, was looking 
Down the walk to the garden gate, 


Longing to run to open it now. 
Alas ! she had months to wait. 


His ship was due in the winter, 
The corn was just breaking the ground, 
The summer must go and the roses 
‘Ere her lost good man is found. 
It was not far to that gate, 
Yet it seemed far off to-day, for 
The man, that made it her gate of heaven, 
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Was sailing long leagues away. 


He saw the wo2 of her heart: 
He almost heard her speak ; 

He stooped and stroked her brow, with his hand 
And pressed a kiss on her cheek. 


b] 


He seemed to ride at anchor, 
A soul like a ship at sea, 

And port had never such anchorage 
As that cottage floor could be. 


Not all the storms and strainings, 
Of the tackle and gear of life, 
Could drag his grappling anchor away 
From his baby and his wife. 


His mates could not understand, 
As they rollicked on deck above, 

For they had not entered the magical world— 
A babe’s and a woman’s love. 
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A Farmer's Daughter's Story. 
By EMILIE SEARCHFIELD. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ik was a cruel blow to my father, this 

undercreeping trick of his brother’s. But 
we heard a few days after, that Mallord 
was leaving in good truth, and, with a sort 
of forlorn hope, father went down to crave 
a hearing from the squire about taking on 
the mill. 

“Well, yes,” said the squire when he told 
him his errand, “ Mallord is leaving, he and 
your brother somehow managed between 
them, but it seems Mallord won’t rent under 
me, so, as his lease is run out, he may go. 
Still, as to your stepping in, Dearing, it 
seems like receiving money in one hand and 
giving it away with the other, to accept you 
as a tenant again. Yet I’d see no man go to 
the wall ; take the concern as a yearly tenant, 
but I'll do nothing more foolish than that.” 

So my father bent his proud head, and 
made the move from East Farm to the mill. 
As for our uncle, he was flourishing ; people 
said he made money abroad during those ten 
years of banishment from his family, for 
there was no stint of the comforts and 
luxuries of life with him. The dear old Home 
Farm-house was like a mansion, so to speak ; 
they kept their carriage, and went bowling 
about the country therein; Henrietta and 
Julia rode on horseback in hat and habit ; the 
lads scoured the neighbourhood on their 
ponies ; and there was gaiety and high life 
above stairs and below; while we were 
drudging, and contriving, and toiling on at 
the mill. A smart bailiff, half gentleman, 
half bully, with his family, took up his abode 
at East Farm-house. I missed the sweet 
dewy sun-risings and sun-settings, the milk- 
ing and the driving home the kine. My 
father reserved two of the cows from going 
at the sale—yes, it came to a sale—yet we 
were very little the richer, in a money point 
of view, after itthan before. My father was 
rich in his good, honest name ; he paid every 
man his due, and oh! there were so many 
little claims and creditors that the outcome 
of the sale dwindled away, and my father 
had to give his word and bonds to Mallord 
to take on the stock. Ah! that beginning 
on trust cripples a man ; it is like paying two 
rents. So we entered on our new home cum- 
bered and careful, but with fond hopes for 
the future. The months glided by into years, 


and I fancy I had attained the mature age of 
sixteen. 

“Thou ’rt fair, my lassie, thou’rt fair,” said 
my father on my birthday morning, stroking 
the rings of hair from my forehead ; “ just 
thy mother over again,” his eyes filling with 
tears. This was one of his ailing seasons, and 
anxiety was heavy upon him. We had 
managed to pay the rent, and the interest 
money to Mallord for the four years, but 
naught beside, and now he was pressing hard 
for the principal. My sixteenth birthday 
was a sorrowful one, and yet a sweet under- 
tone of gladness was stealing into my life ; 
my woman's lot was upon me. David Grey, 
a farmer’s son in the neighbourhood, was 
crowning my life with a gleam of sunshine, 
although Tin my glad, careless girlhood scarce 
comprehended it. 

“-Mallord is set on having his own, my 
girls, and what to do I know not. I'll e’en 
| go to my brother.” So spoke my father, as 
we sat in the bowery parlour, flowers within 
and greenery without, over our birthday tea. 
John was busy in the mill and sipping his 
tea there, and Philip, who was our one man, 
came to the window for a cup, and a bit of 
cake. It would have been such a happy 
gathering but for this money matter. I be- 
lieve the resolve to apply to his brother came 
to my father as he saw the Home Farm folk 
drive by in full array, the girls, uncle and 
aunt, all so smiling and happy, while we 
were at our meal, We said not nay to our 
father’s proposal, but my cheeks burnt with 
a sense of inward shame at the humbling it 
entailed upon him. So, in the gloaming, our 
dear parent went out to make good his reso- 
lution. The moon was shining over the river, 
and the mill was still, when he returned. His 
brother had refused him the help he craved, 
and well-nigh bade him be gone. “Td rid 
the neighbourhood of the beggarly set,” said 
he to a neighbour, who retailed it all to my 
poor father. 

Ah! well, he was not far wrong. We 
were fain to beg Mallord to have patience for 
the money, and he ‘had patience, but raised 
theinterest. And, all this time, we had told not 
a word of our straits and sorrows to James 
in the land of his exile. The lad was doing 
| well, hoarding and saving, so as to come 

home and surprise us with his wealth, so he 
told us. Now that Mallord was hard with us 
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! 
—but, perchance, I am very like to it with 
him, using that word hard, seeing he did but 
look out for Number One, to use a slangy 
phrase of the world—well, now in our strait 
our father wrote to him, and he tided us 
over the difficulty, by sending enough of his 


hoard to set us free from Mallord. 
what music there was in the clip-clap of the 
mill on the day the debt was cancelled and 
done with. 

After this, things began to look up a little. 
A year hence we were more than paying our 
way, when our uncle’s vulture eye was upon | 
us again for evil, He coveted the roof over | 
our heads, and gained it too. The squire 
gave us notice to quit, without appeal. And 
our uncle took it. Ere we were well away, 
he sent an underling of his to take posses- 
sion. Squire Golding wronged us sorely, 
but he and my uncle were friends. 
families were 
Holm, as the old Home Farm was called, | 
were people of importance. 


Oh! 


| 


work when the interruption came. Ah! 
they were very hard and cruel, those two 
women with daughters of their own, if so be 
| they believed all that had been told them; a 
| week hence, we had notice to leave the school 
cottage—my sister her school-keeping as a 
girl of ill-repute. 

“Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
Him,” quoted my father, on the evening we 
received our notification to leave, and all 

that night, as I listened to the hooting of an 
| owl in the old hollow tree, the corncrake’s 
hoarse call, and the breeze as it swept by, the 
words rang in my ears, and I was comforted. 
Well, we settled in a little tenement let us 
by a neighbour, who owned a cottage or two 
as a little patrimony, and the poor supplied 
us with needlework; my father took to 


| hedging and ditching work for the farmers 


The two | 
as one, the Dearings at the | 


around ; John, ah! poor John, I’ve wandered 
away from him. For the ill-fame which fell 
ar Phebe’s young name, he thrashed 

Ralph Dearing, horsewhipped him, and suf- 


Well, we retired from the mill to the | fered for it ; the full rigour of the law fell 


school cottage, and Phebe and I took to| 
teaching the school, and doing needlework. 
John went to David Grey’s father’s as day | 


| 


labourer, till he should get some situation as | 


bailiff on an estate, and poor father tended | 
the garden, the pigs, and the poultry we had 
reserved from the wreck 
We had scarce settled down, however, 
calmness and content, when, one evening, our 
pretty Phebe came rushing into our nest of | 
a parlour, flushed and out of breath. She 
was a small, dark, winsome creature, with 
dainty hands and feet, ever in motion. I 
knew to whom she had given her heart, long 
before she told me—to David Grey’s brother 
Will, a clerk in London. 
nation—ah ! mine was a hot, fiery temper— 
when she told me, all heated and panting, 
that Ralph Dearing was ever pestering and 
following her, whenever he met her alone, 
and, on this evening, he had persisted in 
walking with her all the by-way from 
Witchley. 

“T dared him to pursue me there,” said 
the poor girl, “and I said Id tell John, and 
so I will.” 

But, like two poor, timid, fluttered sisters, 
we communed together and thought better 
of it for John’s sake ; so we told him no word 
of the matter. Again and again he dared to 





molest her, then a rumour was abroad that 
she favoured his suit, if suit it may be called, 
and Madam Dearing and Madam Golding 
came to expostulate with the dear, innocent, 
indignant child. 


The school was in full 


Imagine my indig- | 


of our belongings. | 
into | 


| door. 








upon him, and he was shut up for a term of 
imprisonment in the county jail. 

When the poor fellow’s term of imprison- 
ment was over, Willis am Grey came rai 
London and took Phebe away as his wife ; on 
the very day of John’s return Same was the 
wedding. I never shed such floods of tears 
before, I think, and yet I was the happiest 

alive, save for our poverty and this 
| cloud enveloping John, as it were ; for David 
Grey told me in so many words he loved 
me, and my cage within me, if my 
voice was mute, as I ran about the house 
ordering the wedding feast. I thought much 
of our mother, during the day, and of how 
much she would have liked to see our pretty, 
dainty bride, attired in white, with her neat 
nosegay of lilies of the valley and a few early 
monthly roses, which grew over our cottage 
Well, when child was away, 
going a weary night’s journey by coach to 
great whirling London, where lay her home, 
I walked under the sun-setting in our mite 
of a garden with David, the blooms from 
our one apple-tree drifting down on our 
heads, like silent blessings. John and my 
father were together, communing gravely, 
under the great elm-tree, overshadowing a 
rude seat in one corner of the garden. LEbe- 
nezer and Beth were setting all right within 
the house and preparing supper. 

It well-nigh took away my breath, when 
my two elders came to me with the tidings, 
hat John had resolved to go out to James. 
William Grey had lent him his passage 


ang 


the 
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money. Ah, me! it was the best thing in | thee, Until seven times: but, Until seventy 


the world for him, and yet I thought it 
savoured of selfishness to leave us so. My 
father took it not in that light, but gave 
him his blessing, and the like for James 
when he reached him; and so he went out 
from us, not a fortnight after Phebe. 

It was hard work keeping the wolf from 
the door, during the next year, but we did, 
I and little Beth, with our needles, and 
Ebenezer as errand lad at Witchley, going to 
and fro morning and evening. Our little 
tenement was hard by the river’s bank, and 
when Beth was glorying in marsh marigolds, 
kingeups, and other riverside flowers, and 
weaving them into nosegays for the house, 
our father fell ill of ague. By summer he had 
recovered but was only a wreck of his former 
self. I wept often, looking at his pale, re- 
fined face—nothing of the bluff, robust farmer 
about him from tip to toe. 
taking a turn for the worse up at the Holm ; 
the rumour went that the outgo was more 


than the income, that the dear old home- | : 
| young ladies’ horses were sold, the carriage 


stead was but a wreck of its former fruitful- 
ness through mismanagement ; that he who 
was at East Farm was enriching himself and 
the lands with my uncle’s money, he at the 
mill doing the same, and my uncle himself 
falling away to ease and drink. His chil- 
dren, too, were running counter to his 
wishes—the two girls proud, heady, and light- 
minded. As for the lads, they were betting 
and squandering, as if there could never be 
stint or limit to their father’s wealth. The 
ladies took their airing as usual in their car- 
riage, but “Folk say a crisis must soon 


come,” quoth Ebenezer, telling the tales he | 


heard one supper-time. 

“Ah, my poor brother! you've looked 
after and grasped for much, and it has come 
to nothing, because the Lord did blow upon 
it,” replied father in quaint old Bible 
phrases. ‘“ But I hope me the half is not true.” 

“People say the truth is not known, be- 
cause ’tis much worse,” averred Ebenezer. 

“T pray God the old Home Farm may not 
be lost to him and his,” sighed father. 

“T’d like to see it lost to them,” spoke 
Ebenezer ; “he took it from you, father, right 
greedily.” 

“ My lad, he took but his own.” My father’s 
face shone as he spoke. 

“Well, he’s sided inst you cruelly 
enough,” persisted the lad. “TI shall never 
forgive him for what he has done.” 

“*Lord, how oft shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him? till seven 
times? Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto 





And things were | 


| 





times seven,’” answered my father, a sweet 
light in his eyes. Ebenezer’s head bowed a 
little at the holy, unworldly words. 

“And could you live up to that, father, 
and forgive my Uncle Mark?” asked he. 

“ Ay, Ebenezer, or why should I take as it 
were the name of Christ, and be called a 
Christian ?” 

“But he’s ruined you.” 

“No, not quite that, ‘cast down but not 
destroyed.’” 

“ Well, father, I don’t think I could take 
the seven times, much less the seventy times 
seven.” 

“Poor lad, may thy heart be fairer than 
thy words,” quoth father ; then we had our 
simple family worship and retired to bed, 
without more of wrongs or grievances. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE time was not long ere there was a 


great to-do at the Holm: a cutting down of 
expenses and dismissing of servants; the 


was sent away ; he at East Farm was taking 
the farm on his own account, the miller 
doing the same. It was said a great mort- 
gage had been taken upon the Home Farm, 
which cost my father the worst pang of all. 

‘My poor brother, my poor brother! how 
will he bear this terrible down-come ?” he 
moaned. 

He was in bed when he heard it; he was 
often there. He needed better nourishment 
than we could obtain for him; and so he 
languished — now in bed, now bestirring 
himself with our little garden. It was Ebe- 
nezer who told him, boy-like. I would have 
kept it from him ; but it was blurted out. 

“But, remember, father, he never thought 
of our down-come,” I could not help saying. 

“ Ay, Dorrie, but say not in thine heart, I 
will do to him as he ‘hath done to me.’ And, 
remember, child, we know what it is; he is 
but just smarting and learning.” 

“Qh, father, how good and forgiving you 
are!” cried I. 

“ What, my little Dorrie turned flatterer! ” 
He was getting to call me Dorrie; I was 
Dorrie to all the house now. “ And what will 
you say if I get up and go to the Holm?” 

“That you are not a prudent man, or else 
a——” I faltered over the word, though 
speaking in playfulness. 

“ A deceiver! Out with it, my girl; may- 
hap the name is more than half right for me. 
At any rate, I must fain go and see my poor 
brother.” 
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He drew me down and kissed me. I believe | 


he loved me for my likeness to my mother, 
as well as for my own sake; and when I 
saw him go tottering out at the gate with 
his stick a while after, I scarce think David 
Grey could have stirred my heart with such 
deep devotion as he did. I believe I was 
nearing my eighteenth year now ; Ebenezer 


was sixteen; Beth fourteen. We were think- | 
ing of placing her out shortly; Ebenezer was | 


to be taken on at his place as an apprentice, 
and David Grey had well-nigh won me over 
to be married. 

“Your father shall be as my father to 
me,” he had promised; but I lingered and 
tarried in my sweet, shy girlhood of joy and 
industry. I was never idle, and I never 
envied my cousins their fine airs and dresses. 

Well, poor father toiled back again; he 
had been, so to speak, on a bootless errand ; 
he had not gained sight of his brother. A 
dirty, slip-shod maid brought the message, 
“ Master thanked his brother for calling, but 
could not see him,” and my father, in his 
weakness and weariness, bowed his head on 
the table and wept. 


“He took it not amiss,” he said when he | 


grew calmer and more rested ; “mayhap ’tis 
the kindling of the coals.” Then the next 
moment he added, “‘ What am I saying? He 
was never accounted an enemy by me—no, 
not in my inmost heart.” But he shut him- 
self into his room for hours after that, and 
I could see him through the open window 
from the garden low on his knees, with the 
summer breezes wandering in upon him, 
sweet with the scent of the flowers. 

Soon after this we were not surprised that 
the Holm was posted up for sale in all the 
thoroughfares. That was a season of weary 
despondency. Our father, broken and feeble, 
took ill and kept his bed, and I and Beth 
had little work to do, and less time to do 
it. Father’s illness was a low fever. One 
evening, who should come pacing up the 
garden-path but Uncle Mark, slouching and 
carelessly clad. 

“ Well, my girl, can I have a word with 
my brother?” he asked abruptly, but not 
uncivilly, as I met him at the door. I told him 


of his state, and of the quiet he needed—my | 


“Very fairly,” I returned, as lightly as I 
could, for I cared not to apprise him that we 
had written—I and Beth—asking for the aid 

| we had never craved before, saving that one 
sum for the mill affair. 

‘Well, they could triumph over me now, if 
they had the wherewithal. And Id e’en 
rather see my brother’s son lording it there 
than a stranger,” was the reply. I knew 
that by “there” he meant the Holm. 

“Ts it of this that you’d have speech of 
my father, uncle?” I asked, and he replied, 
“ Ay,” rising to his feet and making for the 
door. 

He bade me “ Good morrow ” in a husky 
voice. After that the days flowed on apace, 
and what uncle had hinted at became to me 
a beautiful reality. If the boys could but 
buy back the old home, with the daisy-covered 
meadows; if they could! So I mused and 
craved, and held my peace, even to Beth. 
As for father, he languished and sank, while 
the day for the sale drew very near indeed, 
and no word or sign had come to us from 
over the water.” These were not the days 
of swiftly flying steamers, we must e’en wait 
our appointed time for tidings. And then 
what could I expect? No word had been 
told them of the wreck which had come to 
our uncle, we simply spoke of our straits 
and poverty. Now what happened seems 
like a tale that is told, not true, living reality. 
Our boys came upon us in the dusk of the 
evening, just the day before the sale. Beth 
was in the village, I in the porch, plying my 
needle in the scant twilight. 

“Dorrie!” said a strange voice at the 
gate, strange yet so dearly familiar; and, 
looking up, I saw they were come—come, as 
it were, with the blessing of heaven upon 
them. I fell tocrying, as I had not wept for 
months, my heart wasso full. And they 
were wealthy, wealthy in so far that they 
| had means sufficient to buy back the Holm 
on the morrow. 
| “The blessing of the Lord maketh rich, 
/and addeth no sorrow thereto,” said my 

father on the following morning, when we 
told him guardedly of our two exiles’ return, 
| and that they came not empty. 
Well, the money was paid, and the farm 














hesitation and my poor wan face in a manner | ours—at least James and John’s, and surely 
testifying likewise to our poverty, and I| what was theirs was ours. My two dark- 
added, “Tell me‘your message, and I'll re-| browed, robust brothers had grown so true 
peat it as father is able to bear it.” and strong it was good to have them by us. 


“Well, Dorcas,” said he, dropping into a | In the evening after the sale, in the shelter- 


chair I now bethought me to set him, “how | ing twilight again, Uncle Mark came to our 
are those brothers of yours prospering in the | 


Far West?” 


humble home. 
“Do your worst, my lads, ’tis your turn 
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now,” said he doggedly, as the two bade him 
enter and essayed to shake hands. 

“Nay, Mark, the home is yours, as in by- 
gone days,” said my father, who would be 
dressed and sit in his chair below stairs. 

My brothers started, as well they might. 
No one looked for such self-surrender as this 
from our father; surrender, as it were, of 
that which was not his own to give up. The 
lads and he had had no time to talk of what 
was to be done after the sale was complete. 
It seemed as yet but a beautiful dream, that 
the old home was again ours. 

“Yes, my sons, there must be no turning 
out of your uncle and aunt. Let your 
father’s will be your law; ’tis but the Bible 
rule, ‘Seventy times seven.’” 

Very faint and weak was our father, so 
we forbore to agree to or gainsay this new 
aspect of affairs. My uncle also went sullenly 
away. It was humbling to the very dust, 
any way, for him. But, after we had seen 
our father safe in his room for the night, we 
looked the one on the other, and scarce said 
this or that in our bewilderment. On the 
morrow, however, and for many to-mor- 
rows, James and John were very averse 
to the arrangement of letting my uncle 
and aunt stay on at the farm; but father 
urged it. 

‘Tis yours, my children, beyond recall, 
yours in the days to come, when I shall have 
passed into the great Beyond, where there is 
no buying or selling or leasing of farms, 
and no forgiving love to be poured out nor 
meeted. Your wish is to see me in the old 
place ; but I would fain spare my brother 
the wrench of leaving, knowing what it cost 
me. Play your parts nobly, my sons, ’twill 
be as a twice-fulfilled duty.” 

So he reasoned, and, ere we had realised it 
all, our uncle was reinstated in his lost heri- 
tage, and we away from our fever-haunted 
cottage, in a nest of a homestead, with a 
cow, a few pigs, sheep, and some poultry, 
with part of the rent of the Holm Farm to 
shield us from want. 

“Our father is right,” quoth James, as he 
wrung my hand and kissed me good-bye at 
parting, when he and John returned across 
the ocean, “that seventy times seven has 
broken our uncle’s proud heart.” 

“And ours,” I whispered through my 
tears. 

“Ay, Dorrie, and ours. God grant the 
breaking and refining may be our lifelong 
blessing. But father’s was broken long ago, 
when he turned out and took on the East 
Farm. He tells me ’twere a mighty breaking.” 
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After this happy break, time went flying 
on, I scarce knew how, in my full content ; 
nay, not full content, David Grey pestered 
me to make him happy, as Phoebe had made 
his brother Will happy. I truly stayed and 

| tarried, all grudgingly, ere giving myself to 

him, and yet I did it not from lack of love, 
or trust, or worship. I am old now; it 
shames me not to say how I worshipped 
| him. 

Their farm was well able to bear two 

' families, now that the young ones were fast 
| taking wing and flying from the old nest, so 
| his father spoke his word on the matter, and, 
two years after James and John went back, 
my wedding-day was fixed ; but it was never 
to be. Mayhap I was not worthy ; my heart 
fails me even now, as I remember my proud, 
happy joy as the days went round, drawing 
nearer and nearer to the great event. 


| 


CHAPTER VI. 


I AM now come to the last chapter of my 
life, telling of that which, in God’s good pro- 
vidence, was to be all of life’s crowning ever 
mine. As I have said, the pressure of want 
was lifted from us, and with that weight 
| removed, my father revived, and grew com- 
| paratively strong again. It was good to see 
| him going and coming about our little farm, 
' tall, thin, and with that chastened, refined 
'look upon his countenance, but still some- 
| what of his former self, a shadowing forth, 
| as I and Beth said, of our dear grandfather, 
| only smaller, and more delicate in form and 
| feature. 

It was a pleasant time we spent, that first 
'summer in our new home. I busy, as of 
yore, in field and dairy, though a woman 
grown now, then a half-formed maiden. And 
the Holm folk were, so far as words and out- 
ward appearance go, once more settled in 
peace and plenty. There was a sadly worn, 
jaded look on my aunt’s face. It grieved me, 
in spite of myself, to’see how grim and aged 
'she had grown. Her boys were drinking 
| and sotting themselves into ill repute ; nay, 
Ralph was said to have had several at- 
' tacks of that which is called, in these days 
of hard words and phrases, delirium tremens. 
| Meanwhile, the leaven of uncharitableness 
| was setting and rising among us; but a 
| mighty rooting out and purging befell us, 
| to them at the Holm, to us at the Vale, as our 
place was called. My heart fails me in the 
telling thereof, and yet my story would not 
be complete without; for God, in His fore- 
sight of mighty love, saw that my life needed 
the refining and the purifying of this last 




















chapter, which stole my girlhood from me, 


and gave me that at last which nothing can | 


mar or take away—the peace of a heart at 
rest for ever. The time comes back to me, 
as ifit were but yesterday. I feel in thought 
the evening breezes busy among my hair; I 
know how well-nigh gleesome I was looking, 
my blue eyes unquenched with the tears I 
had hitherto shed, by reason of the wealth of 
love and youth which was about me. 

I was down in the meadow, it was late in 
July, earth’s richest and deepest tints lay 
around me, the heavens of the deepest blue ; 
the crops ripening, and no sign of fading or 
decay to sadden the heart. I mind me, the 
wood-pigeons were cooing right musically in 
the plantation as I sauntered along, my pail 
in my hand, for I was bent on milking, when 
who should come straying across the stretch 
of meadow but David Grey. The sunlight 
lay full upon him, his dear homely face, so 
true and noble in its honest love, was aglow 
with it, and mine was all kindling with coy 
happiness as he neared me. He had gathered 
a few late speedwells from a sunny bank 
adown the meadows ; I never saw any before 
or since at that season—sweet, fair things 
to which my father likened my eyes in my 
far-off childhood. 

“See,” said my lover, as he held them to 
me, “ what would you have prettier than that, 
Dorrie ?” 

* Yes,” returned I lightly and archly, as I 
took them from him, “they are winsome to 
the eyes ; but see what will happen at the 
first puff of wind passing over them,” and I 
held them out, fair and clear, to the evening 
breeze. As the blue petals went drifting 
away I laughed. ‘They are called Man’s 
Faith, in an old book I was reading the other 
day,” I said. 

“Tis naught so truthsome, though you 
may have read it,” returned he; “eh, Dorrie? 
Say you don’t believe in the name,” and he 
turned up my face to his. 


“ Ay, but I do,” averred I in coy jest, and | 


veiling my eyes with my lashes ; “ they are 
but changeful creatures, are men ; here to- 
day and gone to-morrow, and their love with 
them.” 

“All, Dorrie ?” the dear lad’s voice was 
sadly earnest. I know not what influenced 
me, but I thank God even now for what I 
made reply. 

“No, David, I believe there is one true 
and constant as——” I glanced up at the 
blue heavens ; what so constant and true as 
were they, always brooding over us in sun- 
shine and shade ?—“ as the sky above us,” I 
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said, all softly ; and now, ah me! what followed 
happened in less time than it takes in the 
telling. 

My cousin Ralph came crashing through 
the copse near us, wild and staring, a gun in 
his hand. I believe it was the catching of 
the murderous thing in a twig; still, it was 
proved afterwards that a fit of that high- 
sounding delirium tremens was upon him ; ere 
we had well seen him there was a report. I 
heard myself scream as if ’twere some other 
anguished maiden; I was bending over the 
bleeding corpse of that other maiden’s lover, 
not mine—no, not mine! They found us 
both an hour later, when the poor, miserable 
slayer had rambled home, I in a deadly 
swoon, he, David, my lover, my husband 
that was to have been, cold, stiff, lifeless, 
bedabbled in his blood; shot through the 
heart! A terrible fever laid me low, but, 
may be, it saved my life and reason, fierce as 
was the struggle between a good constitution 
and death. I was distraught for days and 
days; they said I cried out bitterly against 
my cousin ; that I called him wretch, mur- 
derer, and all that an innocent-minded maiden 
could well set her tongue to. Oh, how I 
raved ! Many were the times my poor heart- 
broken father came to my bedside and read 
that royal, heavenly lesson, that tale of 
seventy times seven of forgiveness, and, some- 
how, even in my unconsciousness, the holy 
words calmed me as nothing else would. And 
up at the Holm was one even more frenzied 
than I; for Ralph was, in the depths of his 
drink-fever and remorse, holden down with 
strong bonds and restraints. It was a ter- 
rible time up there ; I was soothed once and 
again by the holy Bible precepts and my 
father’s loving touch and voice ; but he raved 
on and on, as they feared, to death. My aunt 
came to watch by me for awhile, but I prayed 
so piteously that she might be sent away, 
that she went; and my uncle’s face excited 
me so, even in my delirium, that he was fain 
to keep clear of my room. “Iwas for father 
and Beth I pined and moaned, but never for 
David Grey ; no, never for David Grey, my 
poor, fevered brain held that which had 
happened all too surely for that—I never 
asked for him. 

At last I was my poor, weak, bereaved 
self. It was a calm harvest afternoon when 
I awoke from a refreshing sleep. They were 
carting and carrying home the grain, the 
loads were winding down the sloping fields 
and past my windows as my weary eyes 
looked therefrom. Then followed long days 
in which I lay and grew stronger; I asked 
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no questions ; what need was there for the 
asking ? I knew all. My father had aged 
fast during the month I had been laid aside ; 
Beth came and went, a calm-faced, earnest- 
eyed maiden, not the pretty winsome child I 
had last seen her. During all this time I 
had shed no tears over my poor, dead love ; 
twas dear old Rover, our house-dog, which 
unlocked the fountain of my woe as it were, 
when he came trotting into my bed-chamber 
one evening as I sat listlessly by the window 
doing nothing. Something in the creature’s 
eyes set my tears flowing, as he climbed up 
to me and put his shaggy face to mine. He 
was with us in the meadow and saw all. Did 
he know, did he remember, I wonder, when 
he licked my tear-dripped face and fondled 
me in his simple brute way ? 

After this I took heart and went down 
and out of doors ; all the dumb things I had 
petted and cared for seemed to welcome me 
back among them and, somehow, cheered me. 
The autumn leaves were drifting down, and 
nature seemed aweary and sad, ere I went, I 
and Beth, to see his, David Grey’s, grave. 
She left me awhile alone there, poor child ; a 
wondrous craving took voice and form, so to 
speak, within me as I knelt there, for one 
dear word of assurance and hope that all was 
well with him. 

“Oh, David, David, David!” I cried, 
“would that we had talked of heavenly 
things that evening, instead of the innocent 
banter of our happy young hearts!” But it 
was not to be ; yet I gathered to me the com- 
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forting thought, which, mayhap, God sent me 


in answer to my yearning, that we had wor- | 
shipped together Sunday after Sunday dur- | 
ing those long, sweet years of waiting—that | 


together we had broken the bread and taken 
the wine with trustful confidence in the merits 
of Christ, our Saviour. 
grave, I took up the threads of my broken 


There, by his dear | 








own; the lads were sad rovers ; only poor 
Ralph tarried near them in his narrow bed, 
hard by David Grey. It came about, as 
time wore on, that we exchanged homes ; we 
went to the Holm, my uncle and aunt to 
our wee nest, Ebenezer and I ruling and 
managing, father resting, Beth gladdening 
another’s home. 

Of course, father has long since passed 
away, so also have uncle and aunt. Lovely 
and sweetly tranquil were the last closing 
days of my father’s life, and uncle and 
aunt were more closely knit to him than in 
other days could have been judged possible. 

“ Ah! that seventy times seven is a mighty 
healer of wounds, and soothes and sets right 
family jars, my girl; if only the world would 
know it, and take it to heart, how much more 
of knitting and drawing together there would 
be among men, instead of sore hearts and 
divisions. Your father has taught me this, 
and has heaped me with good for my evil.” 
These were my uncle’s words when near his 
end, and I hard upon fifty years old. 

Ay, they called me girl, those two fond 
old men, who looked to me for so much in 
their closing lives, and valued me and my ser- 
vices so far beyond my deservings ; and, truly, 
there was much of the girl left in me. My 
fluffy yellow hair was but sparsely sprinkled 
with grey ; my face fair and winsome, as one 
and another told me; my eyes as blue and 
sunny as a child’s; my step light ; my form 
not devoid of grace. True, my merry laugh 
never rang through the house after my severe 
illness and David Grey’s death ; no, a some- 
thing never came back to me after that trial- 
time. People said I bore up well, and was 
one of those who was not deep of feeling, but 
I believe it was the depth and strength of 
my love which kept my heart from breaking. 
Ebenezer never married, so he and I live on 
here in the dear home, an old maiden and 


life, and began to weave them on anew, and, | bachelor full of whims and fancies, with the 


somehow, day by day, year by year, I trust, | 
I have woven in that golden thread of charity, | 


which undoubtedly was wanting in my life 
before, although I was blind and knew it not. 
When Beth came to fetch me she told me 
Ralph was dead. So he and David were 
taken, Ileft. Deep, solemn thoughts, too deep 
for words to express, came to me as I walked | 
home throughthe redsun-setting that evening. | 

These two deaths brought our two families 
together at last—ours and Uncle Mark’s. | 
Years rolled on; my uncle and aunt were| 
desolate and alone; the girls married and | 
went to homes, such as they were, of their | 


sunset of life about us, changeful with all 
sweet lights and colourings, the pain and the 
rapture gone by for us for ever. And in that 
light, which surely must be a foreshadowing, 
so to speak, of the morning—or wherefore 
its all but satisfaction of peace ?—I watch for 
my life-crowning, which here had but its 
counterpart of pain and chastening. Yes, 
walking by faith and not by sight, I feel 
David Grey is waiting for me there, among 
the mists shutting out the eternal morning, 
as he often surprised me among the real 
mists of earth in the early morning of the 
dear long-ago, 




















THE KING OF THE MANGER. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
3y THE Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn : “ Once in Royal David’s City.” 
Lesson: Luke ii. 8-19. 


“The government shall be upon his shoulder; 
And of the increase of his government there shall be no end.” 





ET us think awhile on the King of the Manger whom 
angels adore as Lord, and of whom a prophet, as if 
he had been caught up into the angel’s life, sang in the 
beautiful words of my text. It is a glorious song, this song 
of the Christmas-tide, for it does not sing of the charms of a 
babe alone, always sweet to the human heart, but it sings 
of that sweetness as like the power of the God and Lord 
of heaven. The world had thought of its Davids, with 
crowns and robes, and dungeons and armies, and their 
horrible deeds, as like the King invisible, but henceforth 
they shall think of a child as liker to Him; and that He 
is served and loved as a little swathed baby is served and 
loved—of our hearts’ free delight. The pure soul of a babe 
is to be the wonderful teacher of men. Let us see in a 
story what baby does that is wonderful and God-like. 
Away in the Sierra Mountains, in a wild, disorderly 
camp of gold-seekers, there once lived a worse set of men 
be Ty tae | than you are old enough at all to understand, and when 
you are old enough to understand, it is probable you will 
never have the chance to do so. You will be very unlikely 
to see their like. There were thieves there, forgers were there, and murderers. They 
were noisy as hyenas, quarrelsome as monkeys, fierce as tigers; knew deadly hates and 
settled their quarrels with pistols. Such was their repute among neighbouring camps for 
high words and brawls that they went by the name of the Roaring Camp. They gambled, 
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drank, swore, and did all manner of brutal- | belne reared on donkey’s milk. There’s 
ized, merciless, blasphemous, reckless things | Jenny there, couldn’t we take her foal off 
for indulgence and delight. Had they been} her?” ‘They all sawthe idea. The speaker 
where the law of the land could reach them, | looked round, up under his eyebrows, to sea 
none would have been outside a prison, few | if anybody laughed. As everybody looked 
would have been unhanged. They seemed | rather pleased, he volun tecred. to give a bit 
(seemed, I say; but only seemed, for nobody | of his time to look after it. The idea took. 
has done that) to have surrendered every | He had had a turn at aw i and family, from 
human virtue for ways diabolically bad. This| which he had run aw: “What about 
was partly accounted for by their having lived | clothes?” said one; “it can’t stop in a rag 
long there without one woman amongst them. | like this,” as he lifted up a corner of the 
Many beauties of character among men whose | | blanket it was wrapped in; and, taking off 
lives are very full of villainies are created by | his hat, he put something in it and laid it on 
a woman, if she only cuts them their slice of | the table. “Let’s start him,” he said, and 
bread and makes them their cup of coffee. | they all very gladly began to feel in their 
But no woman’s eyes fell on them at the | pockets, and very soon not a man on the dig- 
close of the labours of their day. One crea-| ging had as much money as had that little 
ture was there who had been born to be a} sleeping, helpless child. The man who had 
woman, but who, alas! had sunk lower than a | had a turn at a family was sent off to a town 
beast. Hands thatshould have kindly spread | many miles away for a baby’s “rig up.” It 
some supper-cloth for a weary man, washed | must have acradle. Somebody said it should 
his shirt, and made his bed, clenched to fight, | be of rosewood. All agreed. As for frocks, 
grasped drink-cups, and made herself mad. | “ Have ’em good” was the general advice. 
The pitiable creature died, and left a tiny | ‘Never mind the price,” they said, reve 
baby behind when it was not one hour| rently ; and they felt themselves rich for 
old. A strange feeling came over these reck- | having something to do with their money, 
less, lawless men when they found them-|} and money became in new ways precious. 
selves possessed of a little baby. One| It was all baby’s doings. Scamps, men 
by one they went up to the hut to see} called them; but scamp is only a surface 
it. It lay, covered in a blanket, on a table | thing after all. The God who “knows all 
near where (no more to swear and drink) its | things” about scamps “hopes all things” 
dead mother lay beneath another. They took! too. And we shall see at last that He has 
off their hats as they passed her, for death | made no mistake. His own touch is like 
aswell as a baby is a great king, and in his| a baby’s—that is what Christmas comes to 
presence men are bowed down; their heads | tell us—and all men shall feel that it is, some 
uncover. A small crowd bent over the | day. 

helpless little sleeper on the table, and they| As they turned out of the hut into the air 
were awed and still with musing pity, and | again they found that quite insensibly they 
secretly turned over in their minds what could | had come to respect one another ; and better 
be done with it. None knew what the other | thoughts were followed by better lives. They 
was thinking of, and each was rather amazed, | never, in baby’s presence, swore ; they were 
half ashamed of what came to him. At! not so oftendrunk. Though they often quar- 
length the silence was broken. One asked | relled, they did so not so often, and their 
doubtfully, ‘Should it be sent toa woman ?” | quarrels never any more ended in shooting. 
But it had clutched with its tiny hand one | Now and then of evenings they looked in at 
man’s finger and stirred something in his| the hut set apart for the little stranger, 
heart. There was another pause. Though|and thought it too dirty-looking for his 
the proposal suited nobody, nobody was | pretty things, and whitewashed it; then the 
quite bold enough to say so, each feared being | furniture looked shabby, and they got new. 
laughed at by the rest. ‘Could not we get | As they smoked their pipes, they would take 
a woman here?” as doubtfully inquired the | turns at holding him. “Here, give it me,” 
man whose finger had been touched. “No! one would say when it cried, proud for 
woman that would come would be good to! once that he could sing a bit in ways that 
the little thing,” at length another irritatedly | soothed it. Insensibly, baby mastered them 
remarked. Then one was encouraged to say | all, and humanised them. He was a little 
what had been timidly on his mind from his} missionary to them, as no preaching man 
first seeing that awe-striking puckered-up | could have been. He tau; ght them, gently, 
face, and the way they received his remark | as the Holy Spirit teaches, and just what the 
was wonderful to him—“ I’ve heard of babies | Holy Spirit teaches—self-denial, self-control, 
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patience, long-suffering and mercy. Day unt: 
day he uttered speech, night unto night h 
showed forth knowledge, not to their ear 
but to the deep core of their hearts, fillin 
them with pure and undefiled religion. H¢ 
made them visit, and be tender and noble to, 
a fatherless child. Nobody, not even them- 
selves, had ever dreamed of the mighty work 
he would work. But it had been wrought ; 
and all unconsciously, the spirit of baby had 
done it. 

And they all liked it, too: its work was 
as pleasing as it was powerful. They found a 
new, a strange delight in their big arms as 
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they carried him into the sun-warm air, or | 


gently rocked his cradle till he fell asleep. | 
| 
| 


The man who could sing among them was 
happier, as he sang comfort to “the little 
un,” and by singing wiped its tiny tears 
away, than he had ever been singing riot- 
ous songs at drinking bouts. They had 
never seen the sweets of cleanliness till 
they whitewashed the walls of baby’s home. 
The fair azaleas and scented honeysuckles 
on the hills had grown in vain till the baby’s 
“place” wanted making look “a bit bright ;” 
nor had having a bit of money ever seemed 
so good a thing as when they came back 
from a visit to some distant town with 
a rattle or gum-ring in exchange for it. 
Rest was sweeter because, when they lounged 
up to his hut, he was there to be picked up 
for a bit, and tickled into the use of his 
sweet little voice. His laugh was wonderful. 
It roused so many beautiful things that slept 
in them. What the law could not do for these 
ruffian men, this little messenger of heavenly 
influence did. What even pulpits could not 
do, he did. And in all this, with many other 
things, but better than all of them, the babe 
is to explain to us “the mighty God, the 
everlasting Father.” The wonderful cradle 
prince, with his witcheries and gentle and 
mighty victories, is to stand for the image 
of “the Prince of Peace.” 

There is nothing “wonderful” about the 


victories of a David, any bad boy who is | 


bigger than another knows how such victories 
are won. They are won by knowing how to 
hit. But all the philosophers of the world 
cannot explain to you how a baby wins its 
little empire, bends big rough men at its feet, 
makes them earn its bread and defend it with 
their lives, and by joy of its pure uncon- 
scious goodness gives them their rewards. 
There is only one name for it all—it is 
“Wonderful ;” and there is only one expla- 
nation of it—the mighty God made it so: it 
is one of God’s wonderful works. 








SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “There came a little child to earth.” 
Lesson : Isaiah ix. 2, 6 & 7. 

I have shown you what a wonderful 
teacher a baby is. ‘To no school do men pay 
so much to go, though they are, alas! very 
slow of heart to learn all that baby says, 
and having learned so much, have it choked 
by the world’s coarse, earthly ways. Jesus 
said that all these little creatures were of 
God’s kingdom, and that they were greater 
than the greatest of the prophets. Well 
has it been for the world that it has had 
such a multitude of them. 

You shall see what ennobling, transfiguring 
power a baby has in another story. 

A gentle knock sounded at a cabin door. 
The door opened and a woman quietly en- 
tered. She did so unbidden, for the folks 
within were in their first heavy sleep. The 
clock had just gone midnight. She pro- 
ceeded across the moon-lit floor to where 
two people were in bed. Not for the world 
would she have been heard by the sleepers 
in the huts around. 

Gently she touched the woman. 

“ Eliza, Eliza,” she said under her breath. 

The woman turned over, sat up, rubbed 
her eyes, and said, 

“Ts that you, Chloe ?” 

A soft “ Hush, hush!” was Chloe’s reply. 
“Wake up, and be off. They’ve sold that 
boy of yours; the man’s coming for him 
to-morrow. I’ve packed you up a thing or 
two,” she continued, putting down a little 
bundle of cake and apples. “And the Lord 
help you.” 

Not a word did the aroused woman say. 
She was stunned—her boy sold! Her hus- 
band awoke and divined what was up. They 
had both had a feeling that something was 
going to happen to their child. They were 
negroes. It was in the abominable days of 
slavery, when men whose hearts had died out 





of them bought negro children without any 
regard to their parents, from their cruel 
owners, just as they bought little pigs and 
little dogs, for which neither the dogs nor 
the pigs cared; but negro mothers were 
human mothers, and many a mother went 
all her days with heavy heart because they 
had taken away her child and she saw it no 
more: it had been torn from her, and had 
gone to be reared to toil, she knew not 
where nor by whom; and never any more 
| a word did she hear from it or of it. 

| The pair in this cabin were slaves; their 
fine, healthy little boy was a slave, and had 
‘been sold by their owner, and when the 
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rapidly-coming morning broke, nothing could 
prevent his being taken away, they knew 
not where, and they would see him no more. 

The news was brought her by a slave- 
friend under the cover of the darkness of 
night. At first it struck her dumb and 
breathless ; her heart seemed as if it must 
burst. Then she flung pain and dread away, 
dashed into her clothes, woke up and dressed 
her child, saying, “I am off to Canada.” 
She had never seemed so daring in all her life. 
To Canada! Who knew the number of 
miles away ! 

Catching what was the meaning of this 
disturbance in the night, and knowing al- 
ready what had happened to other boys in 
the estate, the little fellow pleaded with 
imploring earnestness, ‘Oh, mammy, don’t 
let them have me!” 

Canada was a land where if a slave set 
foot he was free; but it was far away and 
separated from the slave-land by a wide river. 
Husband and friend looked at the daring 
woman with amaze. But the miserable 
thought of her child sold! to go to-morrow! 
would have made double the distance and 
the passage of a river of fire seem no daring 
at all. 

She had only a woman’s strength; her child 
could but just walk, of course he must be 
carried almost all the way ; and the time was 
short ; the morning would show that she was 
gone. She would be followed on horseback. 
It would be a heavily weighted race for life. 
But she had not been accustomed to choose 
her loads, nor the hours of her toil. The 
news of Chloe seemed to have awakened, in 
body and soul, superhuman strength to 
carry and to fly. 

The clock in the cabin ticked out its slow 
beats, making every second of preparation 
seem like an hour. How long everything 
took to put on! At length mother and child 
were ready, ard wife and husband had to 


art. 
: “God bless you, my darling! God helpyou!” 
he said. He would have gone himself, but 
the way was through a slave-holding country, 
where the sight of a man with a child would 
excite more suspicion than a woman with 
one. 

Outside was the clear, cold, invigorating 
air of a frosty night; and her child, soon 
falling asleep, twined his little arms about 
his mother’s neck in just such ways as gave 
to her limbs great floods of strength. With 
such a feel about her, she could go till there 
was not a bit of breath in her—she could go 
till she died. His little curly head lay softly 





and confidingly against her cheek ; he scarcely 
breathed ; nothing was heard save the loud 
crunch of the frozen ground as she strode her 
wild and rapid way through the night, like a 
triumphant lion carrying alamb. She knew 
little of the road, save that that bright 
northern star was beyond the river ; and she 
took that which led most directly under 
where it was shining in the great dark 
heaven to which it seemed to teach her to 
pray. ‘“O God, help me: save my child!” 
was her incessant, silent cry. Occasionally 
it escaped her lips in a loud, eager whisper. 

Her head just turned at times at the snap 
of a dry twig made by some animal’s move- 
ments in the gloom of a wood through 
which her road lay. The fall of a dry leaf 
thrilled her to the bone. Was it somebody ? 
Her heart beat like a hammer lest some vague 
shadow she saw before her was a man. 
Oh, the bitterness and the horror of such 
moments! ‘A guilty conscience!” the clergy 
sleeping in those manses she passed, white 
and still in the moonlight, would have said. 
“Criminal!” would the magistrates have 
said, with their fair-skinned children in bed. 
But it was not either; nor was it fear. She 
could have faced torture and death, with less 
horror than any in the land, sooner than she 
could have givenupthatchild in herarms. The 
start, the cold thrills, were of the instinctive 
goodness of a mother’s heart—a name lightly 
spoken, yet the grandest gift of man’s creator. 
That gift had often made “criminals,” as 
her land counted criminals—a land which 
had paid the price of the high honours of a 
genuine manhood—God’s heart-law, for those 
mockeries it calied Acts of Senate, according 
to which, this flying woman ought to be 
flogged and die. The misfortune of having 
a living soul, fresh as it came from God, 
has often brought people to the gallows. 
Fearlessly, counting it all joy, she risked their 
worst if she might but save her child. For 
him she was willing to be martyred. She 
had not the vaguest fear of her strength fail- 
ing. Such a shameful thing could not be 
while her child was in danger. Those little 
arms she felt clinging were everlasting 
strength. She walked on almost mechani- 
cally, like a woman in a dream, feeling nothing, 
thinking of nothing but the child sleeping so 
tranquilly in her clasp, as if assured that he 
was in the very best of keeping. 

When morning broke on the flying mother, 
and she no longer dared simply to fly, she 
put her child down to walk, till she reached 
roads that were deserted. When in the 


shelter of a wood, she sat down awhile to 
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give the child its breakfast of water from a | would, or sink and drown in that dark rolling 


kindly brook and cake from her bundle: she 
herself could not eat. Then, on she fled again 
through the long day till the sun was low 
down in the west. Long had her limbs run 
to the end of their natural strength, but the 
strength of her spirit was keen and fresh as 
at the first step of her march. It was the 
last hour of the departing day when she 
reached the river which separated the land 
of slavery from the land of freedom, and 
which must somehow be crossed before her 
child was safe. She sought for a ferry-boat. 
There was no ferry-boat yet; it would go in 
a little while ; but before the little while had 
gone, she was startled by the sight of the man 
she had seen the day before on her owner's 
estate. It was the man who had bought her 
child! He had ridden after her! was here ! 
was on her! 
boy, and with the strength that lies mightiest 





Instantly, she seized up her | 


in the gentle limbs of woman, waking swiftest | 
to the touch of a child, she made for the river. | 
thinking; he knew nothing but amazement 


Quick as lightning the horseman flung him- 
self out of his saddle and made after her, 
but a few strides behind, reaching out his 
hand to get hold of her shoulder, pouring 
out curses on her. She did not breathe, she 


did not think; she scarcely saw. His demon 
limbs were fresh ; her angel ones had walked 


eighteen hours. The savagery of a blood- 
hound was in him; tender daring for a 
child was in her, as they both leaped and 
bounded like wild things. 

Before them stretched the river, a broad 
flood of ink-black waters, swollen with a 
spring thaw, sweeping onwards between white, 
frozen margins, carrying with them on their 
bosom huge masses of floating ice. No 
bridge was there; no boat was there! She 
made straight for the broad, black flood. 
The fact thrilled her pursuer with expecta- 
tion. Little did he know what bridge and 
boat a woman with her child to save can 
build! Fleet as a deer, light and reckless as 
the wind, the mother reached the icy margin 
of the waters, beyond which the free, dark, 
flowing stream drew itself across her passage. 
He followed, sure that she must double. He 
found it hard to run on the glassy ice; she 
scarcely knew that it was not road as it 
rang beneath her flying steps. 

The sun was kindling his rosy evening 
fires low in the western heavens, as if to hold 
his lamp to the level of her feet. The 
wooded hills that reared themselves beyond 
the dark waters glowed with a glory, as if 
already celebrating her victory, and saying, 
“ You will reach us and live.” And so she 





stream. Reaching the frozen edge of the 
stream, through the clear rosy air, she saw 
floating in the ink-black waves a great white 
patch of ice going by. Clutching tightly 
her child (the loud clamour of her pur- 
suers—for now there were three men in the 
chase—though so close, breaking faintly on 
her ear, gave her the needful spur), and with 
a sob, “O God, my God!” gathering up 
together all the remaining life and power in 
limb and soul, without a pause, she sprang 
into the air, a strip of deep turbid water fast 
flowing beneath her. Half a second and 
her foot was on the edge of the floating 
ice ; she crossed it, and again she leaped, and 
reached another fragment which yielded to 
her weight and swirled with her. Again 
and again, for flashes of time, she was in the 
air, lighting on floating stepping-stones, pick- 
ing her way on and on. For one brief moment 
her pursuer seemed deaf; the roar of the 
river died; even of his loss, he was not 


as he beheld her take her leaping strides, 
one after another, till she had actually reached 
the river’s opposite bank. Then he set his 
teeth, clenched his fist, struck down at the 
air, ground his heel in the ice, and cursed 
her, as he saw her drop down upon a rock to 
look round and take breath. The mother 
was over! her child was free! How! she 
never knew, nor could the exasperated slave- 
owner quite withhold a sense of awe at the 
marvellous daring of his rival and conqueror. 

For her own sake alone, the whole thing 
would have been impossible; it was by the 
magic of the child she loved with so great a 
love that every step of the road had been 
taken, and that now she made the passage 
of the river. It was the burden she carried 
which made her so light, the heart’s weari- 
ness she had which made her so strong. 
More than toil, than danger, than death, was 
the convulsive cling of those tiny arms. “To 
them that have no might” a baby “increases 
strength,” and so it is one of the best images 
we can behold of the inspiring government 
of God, and what a new earth this earth 
will be when His government is established 
in all its hearts ! 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “I love to hear the story.” 
Lesson : Psalm viii. 

David was the warrior king of which 
Isracl was proud, yet did he find that him- 
self and his warrior men could be mastered 
by a child. 
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It was no new thing in the earth for 
those men of the Roaring Camp, of whom I 
told you a fortnight ago, to pay tribute of the 
riches of the heart toa babe and suckling. 
Centuries ago, David had eyes to see what 
power, true and beautiful power, this little 
magic arouser of man swayed. Its throne 
was greater and more wonderful than 
David’s own. It was older too ; it was older 
than Pharaoh’s throne. David’s and Pha- 
raoh’s have passed away, but baby’s throne, 
with all its humble courtiers and gentle con- 
quests, remains. It was because of its power 
over men possessed with the evil one, “the 
avenger,” as he called him, that David seems 
to have been most struck. It was powerful 
everywhere, but its power was most sur- 
prising and wonderful there. 

You remember the story of the Roaring 
Camp. Well, David was at one time a chief 
of what, in many respects, was little better 
than a Roaring Camp. To his Cave of Adul- 
lam came outlaws and outcasts, runaway 
servants, and men in debt. They settled 
quarrels with blood, made pastimes of the 
wickedest of sports of which we anywhere 
read, actually setting young men with swords 
to try their skill on each other, till, amid the 


admiration of the spectators, the rivals fell | 


dead to each other’s home-thrusts, and called 
that playing together! The Bible shows 
what ruffians they were. Yet to their camp 
came little babies; and when the helmets 
were off and the sword was laid down, men 
who spilt blood like water were humanised, 
sat and smiled, and talked softly in broken 
loving nursery words. There was that giant 
Adino, the Eznite, the fiercest, deadliest of 
his captains, who mowed men down with the 
terrible sweep of his sword as mowers mow 
grass into swathes, who counted eight hun- 
dred dead to his own hand. There was 
Eleazer, the Ahohite, whose hand was said 
to have grown to the handle of his sword, 
from whom the Philistines fled as women 
before the fury of a wild beast. There was 
Shammah, the lion-hearted, who, abandoned 
by his soldiers, stood his ground alone, sur- 
viving the onslaught of scores, and making 
a ring of dead around him. There were the 
three mighty men who, reckless of the 
Philistines’ arrows, brake through their line 
to fetch a draught of the water of his child- 
hood’s well for their captain’s thirst, the 
daringest, loyalest men of the army. There 
was Benaiah, of Kabzeel, who entered single- 
handed into fight with two lion-like men of 
Moab, and thrust them both through with 
his single sword, and who did the same thing 





for a lion in the close quarters of a pit, with 
the gnawing of winter-hunger upon it ; and 
who, with only a stick in his hand, encoun- 
tered an Egyptian spear-man, wrested his 
spear from him, and slew him with it—men 
whose highest repute was that they killed 
men as readily as others killed flies ; who 
were swift of foot, took odds of ten to one 
against them, and came off terribly vic- 
torious; who had but one answer to an 
enemy—death. Yet he saw them strangely 
loyal to the innocence of a child. Smiles 
spread over their savage faces to baby’s 
prattle, and at the sight of its little face pale 
and still in death, their cheeks were all 
blurred and scalded with tears. Poor fel- 
lows ! no enemy’s sword slew them like this. 
He knew at once what was the matter with 
him when he saw a strong warrior pale and 
still, He would not weep for his commander 
king as he wept for the little child that would 
crow in his arms no more. There was pro- 
bably a genuineness of sorrow among such 
men for which, in their more proper brothers, 
he would have to look in vain. 

And David himself was a tough old cam- 
paigner, a champion of single-handed fights 
with giants and wild beasts. Yet had he 
found an infinite sorrow in a baby’s death. 
More than battalions of men breaking into 
his city had he felt the pale, silent little face 
of a dying child break into his soul, carrying 
unutterable defeat and desolation. Never, 
before the sight of man, had he felt so small 
and smitten. He forgot his kingdom, he for- 
got his hunger, he forgot all in a sorrow 
which could only lie on its face on the earth 
and pray. When his friend Jonathan died 
he could speak in a wailing poem; when 
baby was dying he could only lie on the earth 
and be still. He could not be comforted. His 
courtiers came to raise him, but he would 
not. All things delicate, and noble, and 
strong in the deepest depths of his heart 
had been moved by a child, and under like 
influence he had seen rough, iron-muscled 
fellows become insensibly ashamed of mere 
brute strength, and temper it, as God tem- 
pers the wind toa shorn lamb; the coarse 
became refined and beautiful. God seemed 
to have pitted the babies against the devil ; 
for the savagery of lions, gentleness, God’s 
own gentleness, the gentleness that had made 
David great, seemed to flow back into 
roughest human veins. 

And long before David had understanding 
eyes to see it, the same ennobling work had 
been done to men by their cradles. From 
the beginning until now, babies have made 
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the chief part of the world’s purities, the 
humblest of its martyrdoms, and all that 
has made it a wholesome and in the least bit 


heaven-like place. 
I will tell you what Jesus adds to all these 
facts the next time we meet. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Blest Saviour, let me be a child.” 
Lesson: Luke ii. 40-52. 

This is our Christmas Sunday, and all the 
month we have been making our way to the 
idea of that kind of spiritual kingship which 
is a babe’s, and now we are to speak of that 
King of babes, whose baby graces will be 
carried up into His manhood, beautifying 
strength and wisdom ; giving Him a power to 
rule, not of arguments, much less of swords, 
but the power of that slender and wonderful 
sceptre, which touches us most of all in all 
earthly things in the loveliness of a child. 

The empire of Jesus, which began with 
Joseph and His mother on the world’s first 
Christmas night, will exactly and always re- 
main of the same kind. The bare idea of 
such simple powers founding a kingdom will, 
of course, be despised and rejected of men, 
and the beautiful child will grow to be a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. 
Priests will thoroughly detest it, kings will 
disdain it. 

All His soul will have the sweet cleanli- 
ness of a child’s. All His words will sound 
with the beautiful purity of a child. All 
His deeds will have the child’s easy grace. 
In the fullest sense He will be a child, grown 
in stature as others grow ; increased far more 
than others increase in wisdom, becoming 
endowed with superhuman powers, yet will 
He be “this same Jesus” which wins at His 
first-opened eyes the kindly smile from the 
stableman as He lies among the yellow straw 
of the cattle trough 

This innocent beauty of babyhood, alas ! 
does not keep alive in us, the world calls it 
weakness and foolishness, kills it. That first 
self has to be reborn in us ere we can see 
God. But baby truth and graces were 
always in Him. 

Some of these remain in our early years, 
I never really see into the joyous freedoms 
of childhood without the feeling of the 
hymn— 

“« 7 
Irouvard ye wil wend, 
With Jesus as your fellow, 
To Jesus as your head.” 
His childhood ever went onward to be en- 
riched with manhood’s experiences and 
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heavenly powers, and lent its pure graces to 
them all. 

It was these that made mother, brother, 
sister, so life-long true to Him, though, of 
course, they could not understand nor approve 
those self-devoted ways, which they knew 
would lead to His being put to death ; they 
seemed like the self-forgetfulness of a child. 
It was this which made sinners so awed and 
sad in His presence. It was this which made 
the careless multitude so fond of Him, and 
little children; and made the priests so 
angry with Him. 

Never will you understand the man Jesus 
until you remember that in Him “ the child 
grew ;” it never died, it changed not. Once 
a child, He was alwaysa child. He had a 
child’s soul and a child’s ways. The wildest 
children of nature were made gentler and 
better by His manhood’s presence, as were 
the men of the Roaring Camp, of whom I 
told you, by the presence of the baby in the 
hut they went up to in the evenings, when 
work was done. It was Jesus Himself that 
did them good. They could not quarrel in 
His presence ; they could not lie nor swear ; 
and lust seemed, oh, so wrong! Wrong- 
doing did not make Him flash angry 
eyes upon them and strike out, as with 
the talons of a lion, as the would-be saints 
around them did. He scemed rather 
wounded for their transgressions, and they 
felt it as they would feel the hurt or tears 
of an innocent baby. Then He seemed to 
depend upon them, and to need them so 
much, and claimed them like as helplessness 
seen only inachild. Far as they all were 
from pleasing Him, they all liked Him for 
His rare grace; it humanised them. Only 
professional men could do Him harm—kings, 
and soldiers, and priests; men who could 
order, and consent to, and execute the 
slaughter of all the babies in Bethlehem, 
these could throw stones at Him, whip Him, 
and spit on Him, and so far as was in their 
power make His life one long weary woe. 
The rabble at Nazareth could be His body- 
guard, and hired ruflians whom the priests 
sent to take Him where at night He went to 
pray, could be reluctant and ashamed to do 
their employers’ work ; the sentence His judge 
was obliged to yield to the priests’ demand, 
when he felt the man, faltered on his lips ; 
and the captain of the soldiers who mocked 
Him, when he had seen Him go through the 
tortures of the cross, gave way to strange 
religious feelings, and—Pagan as he was— 
spake a brave and simple creed about Him 
much nearer the creed of angels than he 
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thought. The arm that ruled for Him 
through it all was likest to that little round 
arm that peeped out of the straw of His 
baby bed and ruled for Him among the folks 
that looked on Him when resting with oxen 
and asses around. Almost nowhere but 
in a child can we see the deep, simple self- 
forgetful ways of His pure goodness. It is in 
a child there is most of His wonderful hope 
about everybody ; and His tears, when His 
heart was hurt, were the genuine tears of a 
child. Satan has nothing in the soul of the 
pure child nor in Jesus. His great wisdom 
is as simple and innocent as is the tiny babe’s 
ignorance ; His power is used as beautifully 
as those tiny helpless limbs are used, which 
have in them no malice, and, lie as they will, 
are always full of grace and truth. Neither 
in the infant nor the Christ is it flesh which 
profits, but spirit, a spirit which shines and 
penetrates like a light, and by honest hearts 
is called “ Wonderful.” 

Look into that humble stable where 
Jesus lies. Not all the temples, nor all the 
palaces of the world have done for the world 
what that has done. What food for the 
hungry, what delight for the children, what 
restful beds for the sick, what mercy for 
prisoners, what freedom for slaves, what 
blessing for weary brutes, the like of those 
which peer round at him from the gloomy 
corners of the place where He lies! Daggers 
and goads and fetters, all will take less with 
men now that baby-throne is set up to teach 
them what is the true and, after all, the 
terrible glory and power of God. 

Brutes, made enemies of man by wicked 
works, shall be won to him and changed by 
the sight of this mild, sweet splendour of 
his new glory into magnificent workers and 
friends, just as willing to serve Him as 
are mothers and fathers willing to toil for 
babes, and it will all be done to ease a fulness 
of joy. 

That little child there asleep to-night 
in His manger under that same low stone 
roof, with these dumb animals sprawling 
their lumpy, weary limbs out on the litter 
that makes their bed, will attain a sin- 
gular pre-eminence in arts like these, and 
will even come to base on them some claim 
to weary human trust. In a small town where 
there is very little culture of poor animals’ 
hearts, His brother will watch His gentle and 
wonderful skill till he will write for men to 
read that “all animals can be tamed,” and 
another of his comrades will say, “ We see 


all things put under Him.” His ways will 
open within beasts a door old as paradise, 
and show beyond it much that has been 
shut up there since man fell and selfishness 
and sin invented goads and scourges, to force 
from brutes what was so freely offered to the 
childlike innocence of unfallen Adam and 
Eve. 

Under that same stable roof, and over the 
same strawed floor as makes the cattle’s bed, 
we see a few simple people kneeling to that 
little child, a child who cannot yet say a 
word ; and over it, amidst the stars of the 
sky, angels are singing, just as if all the 
difference in the world between what is wor- 
shipable and what is not worshipable was 
in that baby there ; as though God is not wor- 
shipped for David-like warrior-might, and 
king-dominion, but for the lovely lovable- 
ness which he has in common with a child, 
and which we, as it were, breathe around 
the place where it lies, and only there, 
alas ! 

The mother, too, smiles on it with her 
pale birth-face with the same loyalty to the 
wonders of its tiny majesty as all mothers 
have felt through the whole history of the 
world, but which has in it besides a dash 
of awe and reverence. And since then we 
have seen countless millions with the same 
simple joyful adoration, as shepherd, and 
magi, and mother, drop there upon their 
knees, and acknowledge that God the Lord 
may show the spirit of His ways in a child, 
and its slender sceptre may tell the might 
and power of His glory ; and over all such, 
the angels have been for ever singing, 
“Glory to God in the highest.” 

On the surface it seems as if the worl 
did not contain a more insignificant life than 
a baby’s life, swathed in its swaddling bands, 
yet not to kings, or prophets, does it owe so 
much of its saving health. Baby goes right 
down into the core of hearts in ways alto- 
gether unknown to any other creature of 
God. And because the world is indebted to 
it for its most generous nobilities, most loyal, 
self-sacrificing friendships ; because it teaches 
men to bow to tenderness, makes the mean 
and the frail, devoted, strong, and heroic, 
and does it all by its good spirit, therefore its 
little dominion is the likest thing we have on 
earth to the dominion of the “ mighty God, 
the everlasting Father,” whose kingdom is to 
conquer all kingdoms, and to have “no end.” 

This, my child, is the meaning of our 
Christmas Christ. 
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ANNUAL 


[THERE is a strange difference between the years 
of childhood and those of later life. Once all 
distances were great, time boundless, space infinite. 
It was a day’s journey to the end of the garden; a 
daring expedition along a perilous path, only to be 
essayed by the adventurous. Now we stride over 
the same ground in a few steps: all is puny, dwarfed, 
insignificant, the trees that seemed then to touch 
the sky hardly rise above our heads row: the magic 
is gone, the mystery fled, with the ideals and the 
dreams of long ago. And our thoughts of time have 
changed too. How differently the years pass by us! 
They crawled then; they rush now. We began our 
journey through life in the carrier’s cart; we are 
whirled to its close in the express-train. One event 
follows another so swiftly, and so obliterates the first 
impression, that we have to mark and record the 
significance of each, if we care to keep our life- 
history clear and distinct. As individual men and 
women we must each do the work for ourselves. 
The experience of one is not the experience of 
another. Each has his own temptations, his own 
difficulties, his own joys and sorrows. This is a 
chequered life of ours. The same storm may burst 
upon us all, but while some, with torn canvas and 
shattered spars, it may be, will keep afloat, others 
will sink and make utter shipwreck. Clouds of 
despair will enfold some, while the light of heaven 
falls upon those nearest and dearest to them; the 
same roof may cover hopelessness and perfect peace. 
“ All life is a struggle in the dark,” said one, who 
was both poet and philosopher, centuries ago ; and so 
far as we mortals are concerned his words are true. 
Each of us is unconscious how the struggle goes 
with his neighbour; through the darkness which 
throuds soul from soul no human eye may pierce. 
But we have a double life—one, as individuals; 
another, as members of society ; and to ignore our 
union with our kind, and to isolate ourselves in a 
selfish individualism, is at once disastrous to the com- 
munity and fatal to ourselves. Let us see then what 
the year has brought to our nation and to our race. 


x, 

The year is a great landmark in our history. ‘It 
is the fiftieth year of the Queen’s reign, and when it 
comes to a close she will have been upon the throne 
as long as the Third Edward, and longer than any 
of our other kings, except Henry the Third and 
George the Third. Within that half century we 
have seen enormous changes in the extent and power 
of the empire, and in the condition of the people. 
The great dependency of India has been transferred 
from a Company to the Crown: it has extended its 
borders north, and east, and west ; and the advance 
is still going on. Across the ocean, the Australasian 
colonies have developed their size and strength with 
a gigantic rapidity of growth. Through all parts of 
the world our countrymen have streamed forth, to 
find snag homes for themselves and their children. 
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SURVEY. 


We have had our share of suffering, have passed 
through the horrors of war andof revolt. Butat the 
present moment our perils come rather from within 
than from without. It is not an armed enemy that 
threatens our peace; crime, sin, discontent, pauperism 
are the foes with which we have to contend. 


I. 


The question of Ireland, and the task of determin- 
ing what shall be the future relations of that country 
and ours, may not be in reality the most vital and 
momentous of the problems now pressing upon the 
attention of the nation, but there can be no doubt 
that it is for the time being the most prominent. 
The issue is far too critical to be discussed with 
party recrimination and abuse. We stand at a 
turning-point of national policy: the roads divide 
here, and when we have once set our faces in the 
direction we may choose, there will be little possi- 
bility of return. At this time last year, very few 
even among experienced politicians suspected that 
the hour to deliberate and determine was so close at 
hand. But the echoes of the autumn election had 
hardly died away, when we were plunged again in a 
new conflict more bitter and fierce than that from 
which we had justemerged. The verdict was definite 
and distinct, so far as it went. The nation declined 
to accept a definite plan for giving Ireland a sepa- 
rate Parliament and larger powers of self-govern- 
ment. But he would be a bold or a blind man, who 
would assert that the principle was condemned as 
well as the plan. It is clear that much will depend 
upon the attitude of the Irish people during the 
coming winter. If rents are illegally withheld, if 
the law of the land is set aside and suppressed by 
violence, outrage, and terrorism; the result will be 
to strengthen and deepen the distrust of many whe 
fear that Ireland, if left to herself, may not deal 
fairly and justly by all parts of the community. On 
the other hand, if the reign of terror should seem to 
have passed away, and the people to have returned 
to their sober senses, the change might powerfully 
affect the minds of some who sadly and reluctantly 
resisted the demands of the Irish Nationalists at the 
last election; and a new scheme might be accepted 
by those who rejected the first. Order is the supreme 
concern, and every outbreak of violence, whether in 
Kerry or in Belfast, is sure to be equally fatal to the 
welfare of the entire country. No one will trust 
men to make and enforce law who by their words 
and their deeds show that they do not respect law. 


Il. 


In all great and permanent work, as one of our 
poets has suggested, we are like men working in the 
dark. We labour on, but cannot at the time see 
the result of our toil— 


“ Not till the hours of day return, 
All we have built can we discern.” 


This is specially true of constitutional changes like 
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those through which we have passed during the last 
twenty years. Not only has power been transferred 
to the people, but the people are using their power. 
The nation rules. Old party ties are breaking, and 
the old watchwords are abandoned. A new force is 
hurrying along even those who have hitherto been 
the slowest to move. A fresh spirit is entering into 
the political life of the land; and in it lies our one 
hope for the future. A supreme conflict cannot be 
far off. We have heard the great wave of Socialism 
go echoing round the world : during the past twelve 
months we have seen violence and bloodshed in 
Belgium, France, and America, and London itself 
at the mercy of a lawless mob fired with a passion 
for plunder. The genuine Socialist leaders do not 
desire anarchy; they do not wish to shatter our 
civilisation ; but experience has made it clear that 
they cannot control the forces to which they appeal, 
and that beneath a surface apparently calm and 
peaceful lie the elements of ruin and destruction. 
The peril must be faced ; and smooth words and 
vague sympathy will not avail to save us. 
IV. 

Education, if it be sound and thorough, may do 
much to help us in our difficulties. Unfortunately, 
at present it is incomplete while it lasts, and lasts 
only for a short time. The new system of evening 
schools, in which instruction is combined with re- 
creation, if successful, will render invaluable service. 
To bring children into our schools for a few years, 
and thento turn them entirely loose, makes educa- 
tion a mockery: all they have learned is soon for- 
gotten, and runs through mind and memory like 
water through a sieve. When schooldays are over 
and work has begun, their intellectual needs are 
greater than ever. They must have something to 
do, and something to think of, if their physical and 
intellectual faculties are to be kept in a sound and 
vigorous condition. We may also have to make 
important changes in our schools. It is by no means 
certain that our methods of teaching are satisfactory, 
or that we are teaching the right subjects. We are 
still in bondage to a Code—and to a Code originally 
framed by a pedant and doctrinaire. Taken at the 
best, it is an imperfect ideal. The training of physi- 
cal faculties will assume a more important place. 
Boys and girls must be taught how to use their 
hands and their eyes, and work of this kind would 
relieve the pressure upon intellectual powers which 
now have to bear the entire strain. Without actually 
teaching trades and handicrafts, it would be possible 
to train and prepare children for the practical instruc- 
tion they will have to pass through in the workshop ; 
and it would save an immense waste of time, and 
greatly increase the efficiency of their work. The 
alarmists, who recently raised so loud an outcry 
about over-pressure in education, have during the 
year devoted more of their attention to high schools 
and colleges than to elementary schools. They can- 
not be said to have made good their case; and the 


whole question, when looked at carefully, becomes | 
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| very simple. Granting that some evil does exist 
under present conditions, we have to determine 
whether we shall give a systematic training for work 
that is in most cases inevitable, or whether we will 
allow men and women to go out into the great strug- 
gle of life unarmed and unprepared. And as to the 
evils, most of them may be cured: they mainly arise 
from the fact that our system of training is imper- 
fect ; that we crowd too much into a short space of 
time, instead of spreading it over a longer period ; 
and that those who should be making education 
their first concern spend in amusement the time and 
the strength on which knowledge has the first claim. 


Vv. 


Turning to the religious life of the country, the 
past year has been exceptionally peaceful. The 
panic about Disestablishment has for the time sub- 
sided. Within the Established Church itself there 
has been comparatively little strife. The friends 
and the foes of Ritualism seem to have accepted a 


truce. Among a certain section of Churchmen and 
Nonconformists, the appointment of a Roman 


Catholic to the office of Home Secretary provoked 
some resentment, which was not allayed by the curt 
and contemptuous rejoinder which their protest drew 
forth. Still more irrational was the recent outery 
| at the amount—the apparent amount, be it under- 
stood—of episcopal incomes. By a novel method of 
induction, combined with some ingenious statistical 
fallacies, an attempt was made to prove that because 
one set of the clergy were paid too little, another set 
was paid too much. The same method might be 
applied with the same results to the cases of doctors 
or schoolmasters; but no person in his sober senses 
would assume that merely because a country prac- 
' titioner or a teacher of French gets poor pay for 

hard work, the incomes of Sir Andrew Clark or the 
' head master of Harrow ought therefore to suffer a 
substantial reduction. In the Church, as elsewhere, 
if men of ability are wanted to undertake irksome 
labour and harassing responsibility, and to exercise 
authority over others, it is essential that they should 
be well paid for their work, and invested with dis- 
tinct and visible prestige. 

Wales has been the one centre of ecclesiastical 
strife in recent months, but the conflict there, to an 
onlooker, seems to be as much agrarian as religious. 
In parts of the country, there has been a general 
combination of farmers against the payment of tithes. 
The real point at issue has, however, been strangely 
obscured. At one time a principle has been asserted, 
and the farmers have declared that they will not pay 
for the support of an alien and intolerant Church, 
and that those who frequent its services must sustain 
its ministers. At another time, a plea has been 
urged for a generous reduction in rent-charges in 
consideration of the depression in agriculture. The 
struggle is obviously complicated: there is a sense 
both of religious and economic injustice, whether 
with sufficient foundation or without. But whatever 
view we may take of the justice of the case, it is im- 
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possible not to feel the sincerest compassion for hard- 
working clergymen who are the victims of a system 


which they had no hand in making. It is obviously 
most inexpedient that they should have the responsi- 
bility of collecting the tithes in their own parish. 
Such a method is sure to generate ill-feeling, especi- 
ally where their church is the church of the minority. 
One of the best historians of the French Revolution 
tells us that the fanatical hatred of the Church pre- 
vailing in France in the later part of the last century 
was due to the fact not that the clergy arrogated too 
much power over the concerns of another world, 
but that they were too prominent and powerful in 
this; the peasant hated the clerical landlord and the 
clerical tithe-owner, not the priest. What expedient 
will be found for allaying the discontent in Wales, 
it is at present impossible to predict. It is at the 
least essential that the clergy should be relieved of 
the burden and the odium inevitable under their 
present position. 


VI. 


With a colonial empire like ours, extending over 
the whole world, we can never hope for absolute and 
untroubled peace; we must be content if the year 
passes without any serious peril or any overwhelming 
disaster, and if the civilisation which we bring makes 
its way and establishes its power, however slowly. 
Often, do what we will, we are bound to fail through 
the errors of the past, or through the vacillation 
due to ignorance. This has been the case in South 
Africa. Districts which we thought we had reduced 
to order are again in utter confusion ; the lines which 
we drew are obliterated; and the inroads of the Boers 
upon the natives still continue. The very protection 
which seemed to have been secured for the tribes, 
now so sadly reduced, has in too many instances 
proved futile and imaginary. Burmah, too, is still 
the scene of a serious struggle. We dethroned a 
tyrant and annexed his kingdom; but the welcome 
which we received at the outset has not lasted, and 
the people seem to regret the cruel and merciless 
tyranny from which we undertook to deliver them. 
We have, it is true, been specially unfortunate in 
carrying out our task. We have not sent out enough 
men, and we have, as our experience has proved, 
sent the wrong men. There have been charges, and 
well-founded charges, of injustice and inhumanity 
against some of our leading officials; and, punish 
and reprimand as we may, the mischief is done, and 
no action of ours can repair it. The force which 








we sent was inadequate to organize and administer | 


the country with efficiency. | We were anxious to carry 
through the affair cheaply; and the overwork due to an 
unwise economy, combined with an unhealthy climate, 
has carried off an unusual proportion both of civil 
and military officials. The commander-in-chief him- 
self has fallen a victim, as well as some of his col- 
leagues, whose experience and knowledge render 
their loss irreparable. It is these little wars—for 
war it practically is in Burmah even now—that sap 
the strength of the country. They silently and 





steadily exhaust our treasury ; they leave a gap here 
and there in one home after another; and because 
the loss of life is never great on any one occasion, the 
world, caring for nothing but what is sensational, 
passes by the brief lines in which the facts are recorded, 
if they are recorded at all, without notice or remark ; 
and this indifference, prolonged through year after 
year, ends by costing us as much as the fiercest and 
bloodiest of famous campaigns. 

In India there is but little to note. For one 
moment we stood upon the very verge of danger, but 
warning came in time, and by prompt and energetic 
action the peril was averted. As is usually the case, 
the cause in itself was trivial. Butterine in England 
may disturb the peace of a household or bore a House 
of Commons: in India, it is enough to convulse the 
security of an empire. It was imported into India 
from America as freely as it is imported into Eng- 
land, when it was discovered by millions of the natives 
that it contained the animal fat which their religion 
holds it a crime to eat. It was enough to have ex- 
cited an outbreak of wild fanaticism ; it might have 
led to another revolt, as desperate and determined as 
that with which the last generation had to struggle. 
Happily, in this instance the Government was able 
to act in time. The importation of the dangerous 
commodity was stringently prohibited, and the panic 
suppressed. Under circumstances such as these, a 
wise Governor-General would naturally be reluctant 
to attempt any innovations and experiments, and one 
cannot be surprised that Lord Dufferin and his ad- 
visers should have determined to take no step which 
might embitter the prejudices and weaken the loyalty 
of those over whom he rules. Strong effurts were 
made not long ago to induce the Government to take 
action with regard to the marriages of children and 
the treatment of widows; but bad as the existing 
state of things is, it would have been imprudent to 
have trusted to the power of law to improve it. 
Suttee the law could prohibit, with some chance of 
enforcing the prohibition : in this case, its operation 
would have been uncertain and effect dangerous. 


VII. 


On the continent of Europe the two great centres 
of interest have been in the south-west and the south- 
east. It has been a momentous year for Spain. The 
young king, who gave promise of ruling with autho- 
rity and wisdom, died when he was most needed ; and 
now the widowed queen holds the sceptre till the 
little king, born since his father’s death, shall grow 
up to manhood. There are still elements of danger 
and disorder in the army and inthe church. The 
Bishop of Madrid was murdered by a priest whom he 


| had degraded for scandalous conduct, and it is but 


too clear that a considerable portion of the Spanish 
clergy resented his attempt to purify and ennoble 
the Church of which he was the leader. A mutiny 


| in the army, headed by men of position and educa- 


tion, who seem to have been influenced, partly by 
personal ambition, partly by political intrigue, proved 
abortive, though it cost the lives of two gallant gene- 
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rals. By a most unwise exercise of clemency, in | 
response to the prayers of an emotional people, the | 
ringleaders of the conspiracy have been suffered to | 
escape capital punishment. Leniency in a case like | 
this is fatal to a Government and cruel to a nation ; 
it can only encourage further corspiracy and lead to 
further bloodshed. 

Bulgaria has been the scene of a political drama, 
happily without parallel in modern times. We have 
seen a sovereign who had won great personal popu- 
larity among the greater portion of his subjects by 
the bravery which he had shown on the field, and 
by the military skill which had given him a decisive | 
victory over his country’s jealous antagonists, seized | 
by conspirators in his own capital, kidnapped, and 
carried away, and then, after returning amid the 
enthusiastic welcome of his subjects, resigning his 
throne under the brutal tyranny of a Russian 
despot. Bulgaria’s struggle for freedom is still going 
on, the issue is still uncertain; but if the young 
nation is allowed to become the prey of Russian 
greed and ambition, it will be an infamy to the 
European powers that united in congress to secure 
her independence. 





France has signalised 1886 by the expulsion of the 
princes of the Royal House; an act both wanton | 
and imprudent, since it has invested men who as- | 
serted no claim to the throne, with a character not 
of their own assuming, and has enlisted warm and 


universal sympathy for those whom the Republic | 


has by its own act turned into Pretenders. The year | 


has also seen the development and, we might pos- | 


sibly add, the collapse of General Boulanger’s bubble 
reputation. The General was equally clever, ambi- 
tious, and unscrupulous; he was notoriously dis- 
honest; but that would not have been fatal to his 
prospects of success. Unfortunately for his future 
career, he became ridiculous ; and in France nothing 
ruins like ridicule. 
VIII. 

Missionary interest for several months past has 
been mainly directed to Africa. We have watched 
the Baptists bravely holding their ground on the 
Congo, in spite of a long succession of losses, one 
man after another falling at his post, while more 
recently their workers have been crippled for a 
time by a destructive fire at their most important 
station, at Stanley Pool. But Uganda has been the 
point to which, month after month, all eyeo have 
been turned. The tragedy enacted there was terrible 
in itself, and the long intervals necessarily elapsing 
between the arrival of news intensified the interest. 
The Mission there, only a few months ago, seemed 
to have passed through the critical period. Converts 
were being gained ; the young king and his advisers 
were not actively hostile; and those working there 
had gained a large amount of influence among the 
people. But Mwanga, partly through an unreason- 
ing fear of European aggression, partly, perhaps, 





through finding that his subjects obeyed a law of 


life and conduct higher than his own, was seized 
with a fit of passionate frenzy. Bishop Hannington 
he seized and put to death while endeavouring to 
make his way to Uganda. The native Christians 
have had to suffer torture and massacre for the sake 
of their faith. The main body of missionaries have 
been compelled to leave the country, leaving one of 
their number a hostage in the king's hands, and at 
the tyrant’s mercy. It is uncertain even whether 
he is still alive. Infinitely sad and terrible as these 
disasters are, they will give a new impulse to mis- 
sionary effort. Christian men and women will be 
stirred to new enthusiasm when they realise how 
much has yet to be done to carry the Gospel through 


| the earth, and how nobly those who have received it 


can stand by their faith in the agony of a pitiless 
death. 
Ix. 

We have but scanty space left for our roll-call, and 
can but give a brief and summary list of those who 
have ended their work among us and passed away 
during the year. To Bishop Hannington’s death re- 
ference has already been made. Dean Howson and 
Archbishop Trench will be missed by Christians of 
all Churches. Daniel Wilson, Dr. W. H. Thomson, 
and William Barnes, widely differing in character 
and ability, were almost equally eminent for the 
service they respectively rendered in a great London 
parish, an ancient university, and a quiet country 
parish. The Baptists are the poorer by the loss of 
Hugh Stowell Brown, Charles Stanford, and J. P. 
Chown. The Wesleyans and the Methodists have 
to regret H. W. Holland and John Guttridge. Scot- 
land has lost W. B. Robertson, of Irvine, the 
famous preacher, William Pulsford, Dr. John 
Ker, and Principal Tulloch; and Ireland, W. Flem- 
ing Stevenson. W. E. Forster, Samuel Morley, 
and Hugh Mason, were men honoured alike 
by political friends and foes, and the places they 
have left vacant will not easily be filled. Captain 
Maude, who linked us with another century, the 
oldest of the friends and supporters of the Church 
Missionary Society, and lately elected to be its pre- 
sident, has held that post of honour and responsi- 
bility for an unusually short period, and he has now 
passed away to join his own generation, of which he 
was almost the sole survivor. 

4 

Our task is done. We turn our thoughts for a 
moment to the future, dim and mysterious at pre- 
sent, and ask what it will bring for us. It is a time 
of great opportunities, of great responsibilities. The 
world grows grander as it grows older. 

** Life greatens in these later years ; 

The century’s aloe flowers to-day,” 
sings Whittier, the most hopeful, as he is the most 
peaceful of modern poets. Each of us to his work— 
to do it with all his might, asa sacred duty anda 
solemn privilege—that should be our resolve for the 

new year on which we are about to enter. 
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the Dearest. 
Woaded Colours, 
hi Nothing so 
pat cosia dae durable as : 
will stand. Pure Wool, 


well spun. 


eee] SoeES 


Warranted Woaded Fast Colours, in Black and Blue, 
9/6 to 9/- per Yard. 


| 
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The Darlington Clerical Serge, 


In Oxford Mixtures, unsurpassed for durability and economy, 
O/- per Yard—s58 inches wide. 
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Darlington Célébrated Lionel Serge 


For Boys’ wear, will never tear and never stain; warranted woaded. 
This may be tested by boiling. 
5/6 per Yard—s6 inches wide. 
WRITE FOR PCATTERNS—POST FREE. 


Our Manufactures have had 134 years’ reputation, and are made from 
Pure Wool under our own personal supervision, over 1,000 persons being 
engaged in their production ; we are thus enabled to guarantee everything we sell. 




















Every possible facility is offered to Purchasers, Patterns are sent on appro- 
bation, Post Free, immediately on receiving application, while all Orders are 
executed same day as received, without the slightest trouble to Buyer. 
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NOTE THE ADDRESS— 
ENRY PEASE & CO.’S = _ SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
SUCCESSORS, The Mills, DARLINGTON. 


ESTABLISHED 1752. 
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Ladies! ! Write for Patterns. 
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( ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HEAD OFFICE, 32,Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
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Lt.-Cor. A. M. ARTHUR. 
If. J. Arktnson, Esq, J P. 
Hl. H. Fow er. Esq., M.P. 
R. R. GLover, Esq., J.P. 
GEORGE LipGetr, Esq. 


W. P. GRIFFITH, Esq. 


S. O. HABERSHON, Esq , 
W. Moxon, Esq, M.D, 








Chairman—Sir Wo. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, 


S. D. Wappy, 


ARTHUR J. HILL, 


DIRECTORS. 


McARTHUR, K.C.M.G, 


Esq., J.P. 
JOHN NAPIER, Esq. 
W. K. PARKER, Esq., 
| ‘i. W. Pocock, Esq., 


REV. J. 
JOHN VANNER, Esq. 
Esq , QC. 


1> 





AUDITORS. 
Esq. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
C. B. RADCLIFFE, Esq., M D.. 


24, Cavendish Square. W. 


M.D.., 


BANKERS. 
THE City BANK. 


SOLICITORS. 


Messrs. INGLE. CoopER & HOLMEs, City Bank Chambers, E.C. 


<< SS 


PRESENT FINANCIAL , 

Funds in hand £2,315,429 
Bonuses declared ... 1,079,695 
Annual Income 366,201 

° Total Claims by Death oat £2,557,385 


Total Amount Insu 


red 





A. SPURGEON. 


(Messrs. THEODORE JONES & Co.) 


70, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
6, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


£8,928,792 


F.R.S. 
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{ ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HEAD OFFICE, 32,Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
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DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—SiR WM. McARTHUR, K.C.M.G. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, Esq., J.P. 
Lt.-Cor. A. M. ARTHUR. JOHN NaPIER, Esq. 
II. J. ATKtNsON, Esq, J P. W. K. PARKER, Esq., F.R.S. 
HL. H. Fowcer. Esq., M.P. T. W. Pocock, Esq., J.P. 
R. R. Glover, Esq., J.P. Rev. J. A. SPURGEON. 
GEORGE Lipcetr, Esq. JOHN VANNER, Esq. 
S. D. Wappy, Esq, QC. 
AUDITORS. 


W. P.GriFFITH, Esq. ARTHUR J. HILt, Esq. (Messrs. THEODORE JONEs & Co.) 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


C. B. RapcuiFFF, Esq., M D.. 24, Cavendish Square, W. 
S. O. HABERSHON, Esq , M.D., 70, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
W. Moxon, Esq, M.D, 6, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


BANKERS. 
THE CITy BANK. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. INGLE, CooPpER & HoLMEs, City Bank Chambers, E.C. 
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PRESENT FINANCIAL 


POSITION. 








Funds in hand - £2,315,429 
Bonuses declared ... 1,079,695 
Annual Income on 366,201 
Total Claims by Death paid £2,557,385 


Total Amount Insured £8,928,792 











F CARTWRIGHT SOUTHAM? 






















































Star Foife Assurance Soristy. ae 











o 


HIE attention of intending Assurers is invited 
to the following important advantages which 
are offered by this Society. 





SECURITY. 
£100,000 Share Capital of which only £5000 has been called up. 
£2,315,429 invested in high-class Securities. 


Stringent principles of valuation for Bonus distributions, viz.:— 
1. The Institute of Actuaries’ H™ Mortality Table. 
2. The Rate of Interest assumed, 3% per cent. 
3. The whole of the ‘‘ Loading,” z.¢., the difference between the premiums payabie, 
and the net premiums by the H™ Table, has been reserved as a pro- 
vision for future expenses and profits. 


PROFITS. 


These are divided every five years; nine-tenths being appropriated to the assured. 

£1,079,695 have been allotted to the assured at the various divisions hitherto made. 

Profits are apportioned on the sum assured, together with the amount of all previous 
Bonuses. 

Profits may be taken either as a reversionary addition to the policy, as a present cash 
payment, or in reduction of all future premiums. 

At the last division of profits in 1883, a surplus of £278,039 was declared, producing 
reversionary additions to policies amounting to upwards of £425,000. 
Some examples of this Bonus are appended on the other side. 








LIBERAL CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE. 


Moderate rates of Premium. Special facilities for payment—annual, half-yearly, 
or quarterly. Half credit for five years, or half Premium for five years without debt 
on Policy. 

Wide limits of free Residence and Travel. 

Facilities for reviving lapsed Policies, or for the issue of Paid-up Policies in lieu 
of those subject to annual Premiums. 

Liberal surrender values, or loans, within the surrender value. 

Investment or Endowment Policies, payable at a given age, or at previous death. 
(Tables 4 & 4a.) 

Indisputable Policies, with whole world licence. 

Immediate payment of Claims on proof of death and title. 
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Star Jaile Assurance Society. 





| SPECIMENS OF THE RECENT BONUS :— 


25 and 30 years. 


Allotted to Policies for £1000 each, effected at the respective ages of 20, 30, 


go and 50, and having been respectively in force for 5, 10, 15, 20, 














NUMBER OF 



































an | YEARS IN FORCE, 
| | Age | | ge | . 
| } at |} sa | 
| Entry. | a5 | 5 10 15 20 25 30 
a | 
| | | esdj/fs dies dies digs a/e sales al | 
| 20 | Reversionary Bonus..| 18 13 4/68 10 0/71 10 0/75 10 0/79 © @/83 10 0/86 10 o| j 
| | | } 
| | 
| Cash Bonus | 1811 8/21 16 8/25 11 8/30 © 0/35 15 10/41 10 10 ; 
| | { 
| Reduction of Svuntinal o19 2| t 4 2] 1 10 * 116 8] 2 8 4] 3 0 10 | | 
} | | 
—— | 
30 Reversionary Bonus..|24 7 6|68 10 0/72 © 0/77 0 0/81 0 0/86 10 0/90 o o 
| 
| Cash Bonus 23 5 10)/27 7 6/3217 6/38 17 6/46 10 0/53 16 8] | 
| Reduction of Premium zr 6 8] 113 4] 2 4 2] 217 6| 3 16 3| 5 2 6 
ee | | | 
| } | - | j 
40 | Reversionary Bonus..|32 9 2/68 10 0/72 10 0/77 10 0/82 10 0/88 10 o/92 10 of 
| | 
| Cash Bonus oe 29 6 8/3418 4/41 14 2/49 5 10/58 8 4/66 5 of} 
Reduction of Premium 119 2] 2211 8] 3 9 2| 41 2| 611 " 9 2 6} 
| 50 | Reversionary Bonus..|45 50 168 10 0/74 0 0/79 © 0|85 © olg2 10 i ° of} 
| | 
i 
Cash Bonus é : =» 618 4144 7 6|/52 t 8/61 6 8/72 0 ol79 4 2 
| | 
Reduction of Premium 3 010] 4 4 2] 517 6] 8 8 4gl12 6 8i17 3 4 
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occurring sooner. 


those of healthy persons generally. 


| of years of expectancy of such life. 


between the ordinary and advanced Premium, multiplied by the number 
This debt to be reduced every 
year by the amount of the excess Premium over the ordinary rate which 
would have been charged. 


By this plan the Assured only pays the ordinary rate if he lives 
out his expectancy, and the Office is protected in the event of death 


ASSURANCE OF SECOND CLASS LIVES. 


HE Directors have recently introduced a new method of insuring 
lives which from family history or p%st health are not equal to 
Instead of charging an 
advanced Premium to meet the extra risk, the new plan, if so desired 
by the Assured before he pays the first Premium, is to charge the | 
tabular rate and make the Policy liable to a debt equal to the difference | 
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Bitar Fife Assurance Society. 








Annual Premiums for aoe the following sums at Death, WITH PROFITS. 





1. Age 
ee 
birthday. = 


£250 | £500 | £1000 | 
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Anzual Premiums for Assuring £100 for whole Term of Life, or for one or 
sevcn years, WITHOUT PROFITS. 





3 | 
Age next WHOLE LIFE. | ONE YEAR. | SEVEN YEARS. 
birthday. 
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ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100 on attaining the following ages, 
or at Death, if before :— 





i - 
Age WITH PROFITS. WITHOUT PROFITS. 
birth- 
day. 50 
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Copies of the New Prospectus, the last Annual Report of the Directors, Forms of Proposal, and 
all iaieanetion will be furnished by any of the Society’s Agents, or on application to the Head Office. 


, MoorGaTE STREET, W e W ° BAYNES, 
Lonpon, E.C. Secretary. x) 
3a 
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“The Misery of a bad Penis a voluntary inflietion.’ 


FHE FLYING SCOTCHMAN PEN 


‘en MACNIVEN & CAMERON 


nod ,2 THE FLYING SCOTCHMAN 


EDINBURGH 





‘They glide like an Express train.” Railway Journal. 


Sample Box, by Post, 1s. 1d. 6d. and 1s. per Box of Stationers. 
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THE BIG ‘‘J” PEN, THe HINDOO PENS. Nos.1, 2, 43. 


, For High-Cless 
FOR MUSIC AND BROAD WRITING. 
; Writing use 











6d.&is.per Box. ‘“‘ With oblique points are inestimable.” — 
Newry Reporter. 





PENS FOR THE MILLION. 


Sample Box, Broad Pointed Pens, 7d. by Post. Sample Box, fine Pointed Pens, 7d. by Post. 


No. | POINTS. DESCRIPTION y GROSS. 








—_—— on _———— 


0.A. | Fine. White Pen, suitable for Book- 
Keep-ng. 


O.B. | Fine. Welladapted for Letter Writing. 
O.C. | Fine. Ledger Pen. 


O.D. | Fine, Rifle Pen, svitable for all Writers. | 


O.B. | Medium. Ladies’ Medium Pen, and for 
5, {Book-Keopiog. — 
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O.F. | Fine. ot ee 
O.H. | Fine. Hand Pen, for Fancy Writing. 
O.J. -| Broad. “For High-Olass Writing. 

O.K. | Broad. Bankers’ Pen. 


O.L. | Ex. Fine. First-Class for Foreign Corres- | 
|____pondence. 


O.N, | Fine. “Good School « or - Public Pen. | 
0.0. | Medium. | Strong and Good, for Text Exa- | 1s. 


minations. 











O.P. | Broad. Hard & Durable, for Law Writers. | 1s. 


0.8, | Fine. Shoulder Pen of great durability, | 1s. 6d. 


suits every one. 





Commercial Pen, - - - In Boxes at 64, and Js. 
Red Ink Pen, specially recommended, 2 2 dozen in Box. 6d. box. 
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sz Sample Box, assorted, ots all the kinds, by Post, Is. Id. 











PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS: 


IACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33 Blair St., Edinburgh. 
PENMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT OFFICES. (Eetd. 1770.) 


“The world owes a debt of gratitude to the patentees for their excellent inventions.” —Globe. 
** BEWARE OF THE PARTY OFFERING IMITATIONS OF THESE PENS 
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f| MAGNIVEN & CAMERON'S PENS. 


We are enjoined not to hide th 


“ They come as & boon and a biessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Wave ley Pen * 
discovery of blessings found by the way, but 
to pass them on from friend to friend. 


To My Friend..... 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 











" The wonder of the age” GLOBE 
H TRY THE Fryinc DUTCHMAN PEN, | 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT [INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 885. § 
Writes 300 words with one dip of Ink. 


Sample Box, containing all the kinds, by post, 1/7 | 


Patentees of Pens and Penholders 


Fenmakers to Her MajestyS Government On%ES, 


23 To 35 BLAIR STREET, ED/NBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1770. 
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SYMINCTON’S 


GOLD MEDAL. 





For Soups, &ce. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


Ee A 5 U Seasoned and 
P Flavoured. 
Ready for the Table in a few minates. 

Sold in Packets and Tins by GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Export Agent, wT. MORTON, LONDON. 











44-nage Catalogue of Invalids’ Requisites post free. 
Dr. WILSON writes: 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIG SALINE 


‘‘Ts far and away the safest and best.” It is a gentle aperient 
(taken in quantity) ; an invaluable domestic medicine ; a boon 
to the nursery, as children will ask for it; and most efficacious 
in Thirst, Headache, Liver Derangements, the Effects of 
Excess or Error in Eating or Drinking, Sickness, Feverishness, 
Feverish Colds, Excitement, Sleeplessness, Blood Poisons, 
Eruptive and Skin Affections, and all kindred ailments, as 
abundant Medical and other Testimony (such as no other 
Saline or Salt can show) enclosed with each bottle will prove. 

It is considered to have prevented more disease than any 
other medicine. Very little medicine of any other description 
required if Lampioven’s Pyreric Satine is always at hand. 

To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer 
in Bottles 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., &c., each, or of the Proprietors, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Limited, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


| PEPPER'S TONIC, 


Every Half-crown Bottle of Pepper’s Tonic is more potent than two bottles of best Port 
Wine for giving great Bodily, Nerve, Mental, and Digestive Strength. Sold Everywhere. 


Delightful to Use. Makes Fragrant and Cleansing. A 
the Skin Healthy, Soft, Safeguard against Skin 
Beautiful, Transparent, ® Diseases.  Transcends 


Supple. Tablets Gd. Sold everywhere. Ordinary Toilet Soaps. 


WNSEIRANSKNs 
AIEMSESS. 


not necessary. Commends itself to 
sound commercial principles, with strictly private arrangements. F:02 
from eon. ect: louable able {ormal:ties of oo = others. 1,20r% 
Years, 60 Ww goods 0mm, ordinary selling 3 
Prices. Call 
HEAD OFFICES :~—79, QueeN VicToRIA StreeT, E.C. 
Branciies aT 121. Peut MALL, S.W., & 9, Liverroct ST., Lonoox, E.0, 
































SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Messrs, SAMUEL BROTHERS have ready 
for immediate use a very large assortment 
of BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. They 
will also be pleased to send, upon application, 
PATTERNS of MATERIALS for the wear 
of Gentlemen, Boys, or Ladies, together 
with their new ILLUSTRATED CATA- 






LOGUE of FASHIONS, containing about 
300 Engravings. This furnishes details of 














a 6 the various departments, with Price Lists, 

ea. &c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 

= a Costume for Gentlemen, Boys, and Ladies. 

Oo Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS’ “ Wear- 

PMS Resisting” Fabrics (Regd.) are ey 

OB sa adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEA 

pis St aaa 

Beste] & SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
= : 

& Gd | “sacr ce Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &c., 
FOR fs A a /f £ : Oe S, AND: = i pa tt indigo 65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Lonvon, E.0, 

«= 
































7 GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPS’ 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 




















JAMES EPPS & GO., Homeopathic Chemists. 








See that you always Bet 
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> NYVENSHANBURY 


“Perfécted” 


CODLIVEROIL 


“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod-Liver Oil can be.”— Lancet, 

* Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.”"— British Medical Journal. 
Ps No nauseous eructations foliow after it is swallowed.”—-Medical 

ess. 

It can be borne and digested by the most delicate; is the only oil 
which does not “repeat; ” and for these reasons the most efficacious 
xa = is In eee: Bottles only, at 1s, 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s, 9d. and 


BYNIN, LtQuip MALT, forms a valuable adjunct to) 

9 Cod-Liver Oil. Highly concentrated and nutritious, 
A powerfnl aid to digestion. It is a valuable aliment in Consumption) 
and Wasting Diseases, In bottles, ls. 9d. each 





‘and WE HAVE FOUND IT TO BE 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM ADUL- 


plied, as there are man worthless imi! 
Fn Capeale 0 $v0il aa Labs! of of each bottle, 





BY SESClLAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT. ' 2 | 

s , c Thousands of cus-"~ 
: tomers testify thatno 
2 other article. woven: 
equals this in vena | 
utility. 


SPEARMAN’ Si 
PURE WOOL D EVON foo th eee 
iv OE RGES| 


no rival.” 

NEW AUTUMN AND 
WINTER PATTERNS 

For Ladies’ ar aye An beautiful qualities Ry to = the ya. For 
Children, capitally strong, 1/3 to 2/- For Gentlemen's’ 
wear, double width, 2/6 to 10/6 the the @ Navy Blues and the’ 
Blacks are fast dyes, On receipt of instructions ‘arritge Paid to | 
sent POST FREE. N.B.—Any length cut, and Carriage Paid to’ 
principal Railway Stations. Goods packed for Export. Buy direct of | 
SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. Only Address. NO AGENTS. } 
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=o "POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 


FINEST ARROWROOT. 


Brown & Polson’s 
Corn. Flour 


Is A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


The Nursery, the Sick Room, 
and the Family Table. 


As bad makes are 











eckitts Reckitt | 
Blue 
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The JANUARY NUMBER of 


LHe ARGOST 


WILL CONTAIN THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF A 


NEW SERIAL STORY by the Author of “ EAST LYNNE,” 


AND ALSO 


A PORTRAIT of MRS. HENRY WOOD, 


ENGRAVED ON STEEL BY A ROYAL ACADEMICIAN. 
Sixpence Monthly. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


y ’ These Magnets are perma- 
PARKES MAGNETS j To nent reservoirs of Natural 
Are not recommended — Electricity, and cause 
as substitutes for, but improve neither shock nor sores; they 


additions to ordinary are light and flexible, and are 














— ——— and Worn attached to the Underclothing local covered in hygienic webbing. 
emphasize eir action. . 
Their success arises PA! | "Ee N f I ' sinualelion Post Free on receipt of remittance, 








PRICE LIST. 

Size. Wat. Price. 
3 in. by ljin. oz, 1/- 
32in. y 2¢in. 20z. 1/6 
6gin, ,, 2¢in. ljoz 2/6 
4 in. 5, 23in. ldoz. 3/- 
6Zin. 5, 2hin. 220z. 5/6 





vocal Ry og Fc 5 Or for use in Waist and Abdominal Belts, 

and the power they hence COMPO U N D and to 
ire of affecting th 

a ee ee Chest Protectors, Spinal Bands, Knee Caps, calm and 


Nervous Forces of mind 
and body. Armlets, Cork Soles, &c. 


Essays and Illustrated tone the Cheques and Postal Orders 
Price Lists post free, from nerves crossed ‘* UNION BANK, Lonpon,” 
JEVONS BROS., postnt ih ita in favour of JEVONS BROS,, 166, 

s Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


166, Fleet St., London, E.C. 
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IMPORTANT TO EVERY HOUSEWIFE 
AND TO EVERY 


MARRIAGEABLE YOUNG LADY. 


Fors Hundred Excellent and Palatalle HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, write to Messrs, GOODALL, BAckHOoUSsE & Co., Leeds, 
enclosing a Penny Stamp for Postage, when you will be presented with a Valuable Book of 104 pages, bound in cloth, 
and fully Illustrated, called 


“GoOoobD %TIHinNnGs.”’ 
MADE, SAID, AND DONE FOR EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 


«Can scarcely fail to prove of service.” —The Rock. 

“ Full of recipes, will be a help to every household.” — Christian Life. 

“One glance at the pages of this little book proves its value.”—Fun. 

“It contains a number of personally-tested recipes.””—Family Herald. 

« A Shilling Cookery Book for a Penny.” — Wharfedale and Airedale Observer. 

“ No Housekeeper.can want a better Cookery Book than this.”—St. Pancras Guardian. 

“ The Good Things are bonnes bouches, and ought to be in everybody’s mouth.”—Punch. 

+ It meets a want not met by the majority of the Cookery Books in circulation.”—Dunfermline Journal. ; 

“ The book, from its combined excellence and the very small cost at which it may be obtained, ought to find its way into every household 


in the land.”—South Wales Daily News. 
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‘Cease, every joy, to glimmer on my mind, but leave, oh! leave the light of hope behind !”” 


THE STUDY OF THE STOMACH IS THE 


STUDY OF 


MORALITY. 


“Oh! who would pique himself on mind, whose use Depends so much upon the gastric juice t” 


THE 





THE 


FESTIVE 
SEASON. 


Experience shows that 
porter, mild ales, port wine, 
sweet champagne, dark sher- 
ries, liqueurs, and brandies 
are all very apt to disagree ; 
while light white wines and 
gin or whiskey largely dilut- 
ed with soda-water, will be 
found the least objectionable. 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT is 
particularly adapted for any 
constitutional weakness of 
the liver; it possesses the 
power of reparation when di- 
gestion has been disturbed 
or lost, and places the invalid SS : 
on the right track to health. 
A world of woe is avoided. by 
those who keep and use 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 
therefore no family should 
ever be without it. 








THE ART of CONQUEST IS LOST 
WITHOUT 
THE ART of EATING. 


FESTIVE 
SEASON. 


How to enjoy good food, 
which otherwise disorders 
the digestive organs, causing 
bilious Headaches and Im- 
pure Blood, use ENO'S 
FRUIT SALT. Also asa 
Refreshing, Cooling, and 
Invigorating Beverage, use 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Itis 
the best preventive and cure 
for Biliousness, Sick Head- 
ache, Skin Eruptions, Impure 
Blood, Pimples on the Face, 
Giddiness, Feverishness, 
Mental Depression, Want of 
Appetite, Sourness of the 
Stomach, Constipation, 
Vomiting, Thirst, &c., and 
to remove the effects of 


MAUL Akh Aten. 








errors of eatingand drinking. 


THE GOOSE AND APPLE SAUCE IS ORF, SIR. 


HE HAD BEEN LOOKING FORWARD TO A DAINTY LITTLE DINNER, AND NOW “A FROST— 
A KILLING FROST—HAS COME UPON HIS HOPES.” 


“MODERATION IS THE SILKEN STRING 
ALL VIRTUES.”—BISHOP HALL. 


RUNNING THROUGH THE PEARL CHAIN OF 


RAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too 
rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, feverish colds, biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, 


pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c. 


Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, healthgiving, 


tefreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


VERYTHING BUT THE PLAINEST FOOD DISAGREES 
WITH ME.—“ Onslow Gardens, London, 8.W., September 

10, 1882.—Sir,—Allow me to express to you my gratitude for the 
wonderful Preventive of Sick Headache which you have given to 
the world in your FRUIT SALT. For two yearsand a half I suf- 
fered much from sick headache, and seldom passed aweek without 
one or more attacks. Five months ago I commenced taking your 
FRUIT SALT daily, and have not had one headache during that 
time ; whereas formerly everything but the plainest food dis- 
agreed with me. Iam now almost indifferent as to diet. One 
quality your medicine has above others of its kind is that to it the 
patient does not become a slave, aud I am now finding myself able 


ey to discontinue its use. I cannot thank you sufficiently | 
r 


conferring on me such a benefit; and if this letter can be 
used in any way, I shall be really glad, merely begging that the 
initials only of my name may be published.—I am, Sir, yours 
gratefully, TRUTH.” 
ERSO-AFGHAN FRONTIER.—One of Her Majesty’s Consuls 
writes from Teheran :—‘‘ It may interest you to know that 
while riding from Teheran to Meshed not long ago, being one day 
Ttather unwell, to my astonishment and delight the Persian 
courier who accompanied me produced a bottle of what he called 


Numuki meeveh, which was no less in fact translated than | 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. The man told me that he never travelled 
Without a Bottle—Yours faithfully, SHxixa Jam, December, 
1884.—To J. C. Eno, Esq.” 


[PORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME 
FOR A CHANGE.—“ We have for the last four years used 
your FRUIT SALT during several important survey expeditions 
| in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubt- 
| edly derived very great benefit from it. In one instance only was 
one of our party attacked with fever during that period, and that 
| happened after our supply of FRUIT SALT had run out. When 
| making long marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, 
or travelling through swampy districts, we have used the FRUIT 
SALT two and three times a day. The FRUIT SALT acts asa 
| gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off 
fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value of 
your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never go 
into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to 
others.—Yours truly, Commander A. J. Lorrus, His Siamese 
Majesty’s Hydrographer ; E. C. Davison, Superintendent Siamese 
Government Telegraphs.—Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.—J. C. Eno, 
Esq., London.” 





NO’S FRUIT SALT versus BRANDY.—“ There were a few 
attacks of mild dysentery, brought mainly on by ill-con- 
sidered devotion to brandy, or biliousness produced by the same 
| cause. For the latter we used to swear by ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 
| which is simply invaluable.””—See “Coral Lands,” ¥ol. I. 


CAUTION.—Legai rights are protected in every civilised Country. Examine each Bottle, and see that the CAPSULE is marked 


“ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
m Sizteen Languages How to Prevent Disease. 


Without it you have been imposed upon by worthless imitations. Sold 


by ali Chemists. Directions 





Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, 


Hatcham, London, S:E., by Ji C. ENO’S Patent, 
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MESSRS. ISBISTERS’ NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 





THE COMMEDIA AND CANZONIERE OF | 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


A New Translation, with a Biographical Introduction 
and Notes Critical and Historical. 
By E. H. Prumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 
With Portraits. Two vols. Medium 8vo. 
[Vol I. 21s. Now ready. VolII. In the press. 





SENTENTIAZ ARTIS: 
First Principles of Art. 
FOR PAINTERS AND PICTURE - LOVERS; 
By Harry Quiuter, M.A. 
Small Demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 





BRITTA; 
A Shetland Romance 


By Grorce Tempe, 
Author of “ Lancelot Ward, M.P.”’ 


With Illustrations by W. Lockhart Bogle, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DINAH MITE. 
A Story for To-day. 
By Brenpa, 
Author of “ Froggy’s Little Brother,” &c, 
With Illustrations by E. M. Smythson, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES AND LECTURES. 


By the late Samven Enorr, B.A., of Auckland, 
Author of “ The Problem of Life Considered.” 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





RESCUE THE CHILDREN. 
Twelve Years’ Dealing with Neglected Girls and Boys. 
By Wm. Mrrcuett, Vice-Chairman of the School Board of Glasgow. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





The Yoke of Christ. 
By A. W. Tuorotp, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. | 
CONTENTS :— Marriage—II|ness—Letter 
| 


The Sunday Home Service. 
A Book of Short Readings and Prayers for 
every Sunday in the Year. 

By Donatpv MacLezop, D.D., 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, &c. 


Writing—Friends—Money—The Loss Eat 
Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


of Friends. 





JOHN BUNYAN; 
His Life, Times, and Work. 
By Joun Brown, B.A., Minister of the Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 
New and Revised Edition (second Thousand). Medium 8vo, 21s. 





THE SPIRITS IN PRISON. 
And other Studies on the Life after Death. 
By E. H. Prumprrr, D.D., Dean of Wells. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition, with additional Notes, Indices of Subjects, 
Texts, &c. Fifth Thousand. Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








The Poets’ Bible. 


What Set Him Right. | 
Selected and Edited 


WITH OTHER CHAPTERS TO HELP, 


By the Author of “Recreations of a | By W. Garrett Horner. 
Country Parson,” &c. | New Testament Section. 
Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. | Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FOR YOUNG READERS. 
Profusely Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. 





Price 2s. 6d. each. 


FROM THE EQUATOR 
TO THE POLE. 
By Eminent Travellers. 
With Forty-five Illustrations, 
UP THE NILE. 
By H. Maysor, B.Sc. 
With Forty Illustrations. 
A BAND OF THREE, 
By L. T. Mzanpe. 
With Illustrations by R, BARNES 
MY BACK-YARD ZOO. 


A Course of Natural History. 
By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 


With Seventy Illustrations. 


KING FROST. 
The Wonders of Snow and Ice. 
By Mrs. THorpe. 
With Seventy Illustrations. 
THREE LITTLE HEROES. 


By Mrs. Cxartes Garnett. 
With Thirty Illustrations. 


FAITHFUL FRIENDS. 
Stories of Struggle and Victory. 
By L. T. Meape and others. 
With Twenty Illustrations, 


HEROES AND MARTYRS 
OF SCIENCE. 
3y Henry C. Ewart. 
With Thirty Illustrations, 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 





Price 3s. 6d. each. 


HALF-HOURS WITH 
A NATURALIST, 
Rambles by the Sea-Shore. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 


With One Hundred and Thirty Illustrations. 


HALF-HOURS IN 
THE HOLY LAND. 


Egypt, Palestine and Syria. 


By the late Norman Macteop, D.D. 


With One Hundred Illustrations, 
HALF-HOURS IN 
FIELD AND FOREST 


Chapters in Natural History. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 


With One Hundred and Fifty Dlustrations. 


THE OLD LIEUTENANT 
AND HIS SON. 


By the late Norman Macteop, D.D. 


With Illustrations by MAHONEY. 
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BY THE EDITOR OF “THE SUNDAY. MAGAZINE.” 





Sunday Evenings | 
with My Children. 


By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


With 100 Illustrations. 10th Thousand. 


Square 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


“Mr. Waugh has written a book for which we are 
truly grateful. It supplies, indeed, a very pressing | 
want that has been felt by all companions and instruc- | 
tors of children.’’—Spectator. 


“Tt will make Sundays bright, and Sunday lessons an 
eager pleasure... .. Indeed, we do not remember any 
attempt to provide religious instruction for children to 
compare with it.’’"—The British Quarterly Review. 





“Beautiful religious services... . 80 attractively | 
written that children cannot fail to find pleasure in| 
them.” —The Leeds Mercury. 


“The beautiful volume before us is something quite 
out of the common way, and, in our judgment, gives its | 
author a place among the very best preachers to chil- 


notice.” —The Literary World, 


The Children’s 
Sunday Hour. 
By tae Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


With numerous Illustrations. 4th Thousand. 


Cheap Edition. Square 8vo, 5s. 

‘“‘A beautiful and delightful volume. A few years 
ago educated Christian purents were at their wits’ ends 
for suitable Sunday literature for their children. Mr. 
Waugh has completely solved the difficult problem.” — 

Methodist Times. 


“Mr. Waugh is now well known as one of our best 
religious writers for the young.’’—Contemporary Review. 


“A marvel of beauty—out of sight the most liberally 
illustrated volume of discourses for the young that has 
emanated from the British press. . Parents who 
get the book will find that these printed lessons will 
reach the heart as certainly as the artistic gems catch 
and charm the eye.” —The Christian Leader. 


‘‘A charming book . . in the author’s best style, 
reverent, tender, simple, and full of sympathetic feeling ; 
lit up with anecdote, parable, and metaphor. Those 
who have to address the young will do well to get it.”— 

The Sunday School Chronicle. 





Wm. ISBISTER, Lunrten, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





Now Reapy, Price Sixpence. 


LITTLE SNOW FLAKES, 


THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Full of Stories, Poems, and Pictures for the 
Young, by well-known Writers and Artists. 


ISBISTER & CO., Lnnrep, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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Castor Oil &,,siat: 
Tasteless. Pure. Active, Whilst ssc: 


Sold everywhere at 6d, 1/, 1/9 & Sj. are _unques- 
tionable. It 
possesses all the advantages claimed for it.””—Lancet. 





** No move Curl Papers or Irons.” 


Hinde’s Hair 
Curling Pins. 


2 PRODUCE CHARMING 
RINGLETS, &c. 


USED COLD. 
Surer and more effective than 
Curl Papers or Curling Irons. 

Comfortable, Invisible, 
Simplicity itself. 
NO HEAT REQUIRED. 


BEWARE of knavish imitations, which are absolutely useless 
frauds. Vendors will be rigorously prosecuted, 
Sold in 6d. and 1s. boxes, by Fancy Dealers; or sample box for 
7 Stamps, direct from Messrs. Hinpr’s Lonpox Sampie Room, 
1a, City Road, E.C. 
Wholesale of Messrs, HINDE, Birmingham and London. 








h” ALL WHO USE Sf 


SINCLAIR'S 
COLD SOAP 


WATER 


Should see that they get the REAL ARTICLE— 
aS Some unfair Shopkeepers, for the sake of extra 
gain, have been detected in palming off Counter- 
feits, trading on Sinclair’s reputation. Always 
ask for SINCLAIR’S SOAP, which has won favour 
with the Public for its Magic Cleansing Properties, 
and thorough sterling value. A boon to rich and 
boor alike. Everybody buys and everybody sells 





SINCLAIR’S SOAP. 





USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS, 
Gold Medals & Diplomas of Merit at all Exhibitions, 


Needham’s 
a Polishing 
“mn Paste 


MIRROR 
The reputation of nearly a century as the most reliable preparation for 





FINISH 


cleaning and brilliantly polishing Brass, Copper, Tin, Britannia, Metal, &o. 


sole "Manufacturers, J. PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. 
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‘Perfécted”’ 


COD-LIVER 0 


Liquid Malt, forms a valuable adjunct to Cod Liver Oil, being not only a highly-concentrated and nutri 

B Y NIN tious Food, but a powerful aid to the digestion of all starchy and farinaceous matters, rendering them easy 
J of assimilation by the most enfeebled invalid, Bynrn being liquid is entirely free from the inconveniey; 

treacle-like consistence of ordinary Malt Extract; it is very palatable, and possesses the nutritive and peptic properties of malt in perfec. 


tion. It is a valuable remedy in Consumption and Wasting Diseases, 


“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod-Liver Oil can be,”, 
Lancet. 


“Has almost the delicacy of salad oil."— Britis 
9 Medical Journal. 


“No nauseous eructations follow after it 4 
swallowed.” —Medical Press. 


It can be borne and digested by the most delicate, 


is the only oil which does not “ repeat”; and for thes 
reasons the most efficacious kind in use. In capsule 
bottles only, at 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 9d., and Qs, 


Sola everywhere. 


In Bottles at ls, 9d. each. 





WHY AM | 


So weak and languid ? Why such heart- 
burns and pains in the stomach, such acidity, 
and such an unpleasant taste in the mouth ? 
Why at times such a gnawing appetite, and 
then again such disrelish for food? Why is 
the mind so frequently irritable, desponding, 
melancholy, and dejected? Why does one 
often feel under the apprehension of some 
imaginary danger, and start at any un- 
expected noise, becoming agitated as though 
some great calamity was impending? What 
is the meaning of these dull, sick headaches ; 
these violent palpitations of the heart, this 
feverish restlessness, these night sweats ; 
this disturbed and dreamy sleep, which 
brings no refreshing rest, but only moanings 
and mutterings, and the horrors of the night- 
mare ? 


The answer is: These are but the symp- 
toms of Indigestion or Dyspepsia—the be- 
ginning and forerunner of almost every other 
human disease. Indigestion is a weakness 
or want of power of the digestive fluids of 
the stomach to convert the food into healthy 
matter for the proper nourishment of the 
body. It is caused most frequently by the 
irregularity of diet, or improper food, want 
of healthy exercise and pure outdoor air. 
It may be induced by mental distress—the 
shock of some great calamity. It may be, 
and often is, aggravated and intensified, if 
not originally brought on, by exhaustion 


SO MISERABLE, 





from intense mental application or physical 


overwork, domestic troubles, anxiety in busi- 
ness, or financial embarrassments. If the 
stomach could always be kept in order, death 
would no longer be a subject of fearful 
anxiety to the young and middle-aged, but 
would be contemplated by all as the visit oi 
an expected friend at the close of a peaceful 
and happy old age. However, the firs 
hostile invader upon the domain of health 
and happiness is Indigestion. 












Is there any relief, any remedy, any cure? 
That is the question of the suffering and 
unhappy dyspeptic. What is wanted isa 
medicine that will thoroughly renovate the 
stomach, bowels, liver, and kidneys, and 
afford speedy and effectual assistance to the 
digestive organs, and restore to the ner- 
vous and muscular systems their original 
energy: 


Such a medicine is happily at hand. 
Never in the history of medical discoveries, 
evidenced by a dozen years’ thorough test, 
has there been found a remedy for Indiges- 
tion so speedy, so sure, and so surprising in 
its results as Seigel’s Curative Syrup, but 
to-day it is a standard remedy for that 
almost universal affliction in every civilised 
country in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 
Public testimonials and private letters from 
military officers, bankers, merchants, ship 
captains, mechanics, farmers, and their wives 
and daughters, alike confirm its curative 
powers. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A SUMMER TOUR IN WHITE 
RANGES. 


AM about to relate a story of 
human love, constancy, and suf- 
fering ; a story in which vows of friendship were made 
which never came to fruition ; a story in which young 
hopes flowered and too soon withered; a story in 
which two countries play their parts, and in which a 
kindly departure from officialism led in the end to a 
strange and beautiful result. The broad lines of 
human life are few, and are the same at both ends 
ey, of the world, whether their course be tracked in 
crowded thoroughfares of the teeming city or in the 
open bush of newly discovered lands. 

I should say that this is a’story especially fitting for Christmas-time, if it were not that 
what is right and good at Christmas is, and should be, right and good for all and every 
time. There has always been to me something anomalous in the idea that it is more 
Imperatively necessary to make an impression upon people’s hearts when the snow is falling 
in December than when the sun is shining upon summer roses in June. Pictures: of woe 
and suffering are common enough from year’s end to year’s end in our overcrowded city, 
and it is unhappily a fact that one has only to go into the poor courts and alleys with which 
London abounds to behold such pictures at every turn ofthe road. Perhaps it is the nip- 
ping cold freezing one’s marrow in winter that stirs more quickly into action the benevo- 
lent impulse, but whether that be so or not, it is, after all, good that some time in the year 
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LIFE’S BRIGHTEST STAR. 








should be, set apart for special acts of kind- 
ness, and it matters not whether it be sum- 
mer or winter, so that man’s heart, and with 
it his purse, is opened. 

The story commences in the white ranges 
of Switzerland, that wonder-land of beauty, 
and on a mountain pass, up which two young 
men were climbing, knapsack on shoulder, 
and alpenstock in hand. Their names were 
Richard Inglefield and Basil Penrhyn. And 
toilsome as was the path, its difficulties were 
encountered and made light of in the blithest 
of spirits. These young men were well-to-do 


in the world, had been at school together, were | 


firm friends, and were now enjoying a holiday 
tour in summer weather, and with summer in 
their hearts. They had not yet entered into 
the serious business of life; the glamour of 
youth was upon them; and although, as will 
hereafter be seen, there was more of prose 


than poetry in at least one of their natures, | 
| played very frequently by cultured lads, to 


they were indulging in dreams with an ear- 
nestness which bore the stamp of sincerity, 
though it proved to be evanescent. 

They had slept the night before in a small 
inn, in which, as is usual in Switzerland, com- 
fort, cleanliness, and plenty reigned; and 
they were recalling the images of two persons 
they had met, a mother and her daughter, the 
contrast in whose appearance was so marked 
as to have produced in the minds of the 
young men a kind of wonder—the mother 
being worn, haggard, and unsightly, and the 
daughter fresh and beautiful as spring. A 
sort of friendly intimacy, which in continental 
travel is often born and dies in an hour, had 
been established between the twain of each 
sex, and the mother had shown to the young 
men a picture of herself at seventeen years of 
age, which was so like her daughter that it 
might well have passed for the young girl’s 
portrait. 

“ It seems,” said Basil Penrhyn, “as if it 
were impossible that that haggard-faced wo- 
man should once have been so fair and beau- 
tiful.” 

“In all probability,” said Richard Ingle- 
field, “the daughter, when she grows to her 
mother’s age, will be as haggard and wrinkled. 
If that is generally the case, it serves to prove 
that we are in the present very unfaithful 
likenesses of ourselves in the future.” 

“ Our faces may change,” said Basil, “but 
not our hearts.” 

“Not mine, I am sure,” said Inglefield. 

“ Nor mine,” said Basil. 

They rested here, and sat by the side of a 
mountain stream, fed by a laughing, babbling 
waterfall, for the purpose of partaking of food 








and wine, which they carried with them. 
They poured out the wine and clinked their 
horn drinking-cups, and toasted themselves. 

“To you,” said Basil. 

“To you,” said Richard. 

“ And to our friendship,” said Basil. 

“ Never to end,” said Richard, “ while we 
live.” 

There came from a bush close by the mock- 
ing note of a bird, which caused the young 
men, to look at each other and laugh. 

“ Tf that bird could speak,” remarked Basil, 
“we should probably hear a very unfavour- 
able estimate of our sincerity. ‘Words, 
words, words!’ as Hamlet says.” 

“ That wouldn’t render it a just estimate,” 
said his companion. ‘“ For my part, Basil, 
when I say that I hope our friendship will 
last all our lives I am really and truly sincere.” 

So speak the young ; so believe the young. 
The drama of Damon and Pythias is one 


? 


whom its symbol of friendship is exceedingly 
captivating ; but it is ever an uncompleted 
drama, for the curtain falls, if not at the mo- 
ment, very soon after the serious work of 
life has commenced. It opens with a grand 
flourish of trumpets, with quickened pulses, 
with fervid protestations, with eager looks 
and words, but after the first flush of excite- 
ment and enthusiasm, it gradually trails off 
into the region of forgetfulness and oblivion. 
Perhaps it is best not to deplore too deeply 
this termination; perhaps it is best not to 
take things too seriously. Nature teaches 
the philosophy of enjoyment, and so long as 
it is innocent there is but little wisdom in 
turning a churlish face upon the pleasures she 
offers with so liberal a hand. If they are 
evanescent, what then? Others immediately 
take their place. Spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter, each season is filled with its 
own special delights and beauties for the en- 
joyment of mankind. So with our moral 
natures; each season of life brings its own 
gladness, its own sunshine, and if perfect 
faithfulness and constancy are rare, the fault 
probably comes more from our outer than our 
inner lives. 

Richard Inglefield and Basil Penrhyn be- 
lieved themselves to be sincere, and this con- 
viction was sufficient during their holiday 
tour to fill their days with joy. 

“TI wonder,” said Basil, “ whether we shall 
ever marry.” 

“If I marry,” said Richard, “it shall be 
for love.” 

* And I,” said Basil. 
“If we could marry two sisters, now,” said 
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Richard with a light laugh, “ it would bring 
us even closer together.” 

They played upon the theme half sportively, 
half in earnest, and drew many pleasant pic- 
tures of their future. Had a wizard shown 
them what that future was to be, and what 
pictures were to occupy the place of those 
they drew, they would have looked upon 
them with incredulity, and declared it could 
never be. It is well that the veil should be 
drawn before the to-morrow, otherwise many 
a pleasant hour would be embittered. 

For three happy months the young men 
travelled in company, and when they returned 
to England it was with the assurance that the 
chain of friendship they had forged could 
never be broken. 


CHAPTER II.—‘THE PLACID, UNTROUBLED 
FACE OF THE OLD MAID WAS AS THE 
FACE OF AN ANGEL.” 


I HAVE touched but lightly upon these in- 
cidents in the lives of Richard Inglefield and 
Basil Penrhyn, and upon the vows of friend- 
ship they exchanged, because, without this 
intimacy, long-suffering and patient devotion 
would, in all human probability, never have 
received their reward. It is in reality but 
an episode in the story I am now relating. 
Soon after the young men returned to their 
native land, they fell apart from each other 
by force of circumstances. Basil was called 
abroad, and there remained. Richard Ingle- 
field stopped at home, and followed the 
course his father had mapped out for him. 
The young men corresponded fervently and 
constantly at first, but the periods between 
each letter gradually lengthened, until in 
course of years their correspondence ceased 
entirely, and they were to each other as if the 
vows of friendship they had exchanged were 
as intangible as the air. It is the way of life, 
and has happened to many. 

The scene is now laid in a thriving part of 
London, in which for many generations past 
merchants and traders have pursued their 
callings, and laid the foundation for sub- 
stantial fortunes. Not the least prosperous 
among them was Richard Inglefield, a mer- 
chant who dealt in produce of many kinds, 
and carried on a large exporting trade. He 
had one daughter, who at this period was 
eighteen years of age, he being forty-two. 
The circumstance of his having married when 
he was but a young man was regarded, by 











| 
| 


those who thought they knew him best, as | : 
| fort. But it happened, and happily hap- 


one of the very few unwise acts which could 
be laid to his account. 


(strangely enough in a man who had earned 
the reputation of thinking of little else but 
of making money) he married for love, as he 
had declared to Basil Penrhyn he would ; 
and whether it were wise or unwise, and 
whether, if things had gone on smoothly, he 
would have awakened from his romantic 
dream only to deplore it, is not in the power 
of any man tosay. Fate snapped the thread 
for Richard Inglefield—the golden thread of 
love, for within a few months of the birth of 
his little daughter Rachel, he kissed for the 
last time the cold lips of the wife who was 
never more to brighten his home with her 
pleasant ways. 

His grief was poignant, and he mourned 
her with passing sincerity, but the cares of 
his business pressed heavily upon him, and in 
the busy routine of his office he sought and 
found a substitute for love. This substitute 
may be described not as Money but as More 
Money—an absorbing occupation, in which 
the sweeter joys of life are often engulfed, 
and sometimes lost for ever. So absorbing, 
indeed, did Richard Inglefield find it, that he 
had not time to devote to the rearing and 
education of his little daughter, and he sent 
her into Shropshire to a maiden sister, who 
undertook the charge of his child, and really 
and truly did her duty by her. That Rachel’s 
mother had been a pure and good woman, 
with a sweet disposition and a sympathetic 
nature which delighted in kindly acts, was of 
course of advantage to the orphan, and I 
have no doubt that Rachel, if she had been 
given to deep thought, would have felt truly 
grateful for her inheritance of virtue and 
goodness of heart. Unhappily, there are in 
the world too many who are born into an in- 
heritance which can scarcely fail to lead 
their steps towards the downward path—the 
path of shame. But, apart from the fact 
that Rachel, by fortune of birth, was en- 
dowed with sweet and kindly qualities, she 
had the advantage of possessing in Aunt 
Carrie one who worthily filled the place of 
her dead mother. ‘True, Aunt Carrie was 2 
spinster, and not young; true, she had in 
early days a heart-disappointment, which 
saddened and weighed heavily upon her; 
true, that in these circumstances she should, 
according to popular idea, have been sour, 
shrewish, snappish, and severe ; and, also ac- 
cording to popular idea, that she should have 
exercised these disagreeable qualities upon 
her niece, to the child’s misery and discom- 


But, wise or unwise, | pened, that in this instance the popular idea 
he married in his twenty-third year, and | was wrong, as it is in many other larger and 
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more important instances. Under Aunt 
Carrie’s training, Rachel grew to be a sweet 
and lovable girl, ripening to a womanhood 
which would surely in good time become the 
light of some good man’s home. All who 
knew her loved her. - 

Near to Aunt Carrie’s house was an insti- 
tution dating some three or four hundred 
years back, in which some very old people 
of both sexes found a resting-place for the 
latter days of their life. They were poor 
pensioners, grateful for any trifle, and Rachel’s 
kindness endeared her to them; but, indeed, 
she was adored by all the poor people of the 
neighbourhood, to whom she was a sure and 
constant friend in trouble and _ sickness. 
This may be regarded by some as a small 
matter to mention, but it is really of im- 
portance, because it touches with a firm, 
sure hand the very heart of humanity. 

Meanwhile, Richard Inglefield thrived and 
prospered in the world, and every year added 
to his wealth. Twice in every twelve months 
he visited his maiden sister in Shropshire, 
and spent a few hours with her and his 
daughter. He was kind to Rachel in his own 
peculiar way, never going to see her without 
taking her some little present; but for the 
cementing of strong bonds of love something 
more was needed than such few and far be- 
tween visits: The loss and the misfortune 
were of his own creating. Had he been 
fairly assiduous in his endeavours to bind his 
daughter’s heart to his own, it would have 
been better for them both. When Rachel 
learned to write she would send him letters 
at stated intervals, always commencing, “‘ My 
dear Father,” and always ending, “ Your 
dutiful and affectionate Daughter ;” and it 
was not her fault that the nature of this in- 
tercourse was more formal than it should 
have been between two beings so closely 
connected by ties of blood and kinship. 

The one person in the world whom, up to 
seventeen years of age, Rachel truly loved 
was Aunt Carrie, and the blow seemed to 
her overwhelming when that faithful woman, 
being stricken down by sickness, gently in- 
formed her niece that she had not long to 
live. 

“ Oh, don’t say that!” cried Rachel ; “ it 
can’t be true! it can’t be true!” 

“It is true, my dear,” said Aunt Carrie, in 
a tone which, though sad, was resigned, 
“and we must submit to it. Death comes 
to all, dear child, and by some it is welcomed 
with joy.” 





“But you don’t welcome it so,” said 
Rachel, scarcely able to speak for her tears ; | 


“ you are not joyful, because I shall be alone 
in the world when you go from me?” 

“No, dear, no,” said Aunt Carrie; “ in- 
deed and indeed I love you as though you 
were my own daughter. I hoped once— 
many years ago, dear Rachel—that the ,time 
might come when I would have a daughter 
of my own, but it was not to be. Yet, if it 
had happened, it is scarcely possible I could 
have entertained for my own child a love 
deeper than that I entertain for you. You 
have grown into my heart, my child, so 
closely knit that from the happy future now 
spreading before me you will never, never 
be absent.” 

She paused, and Rachel’s tears fell fast 
upon the wasted hand she held within her 
own. Aunt Carrie gazed sweetly upon the 
young girl, and she presently said, 

‘Alone in the world, my dear! You for- 
get—you have a father.” 

Rachel at that moment could not have 
explained whether the feeling which shot 
through her at those words was one of pain 
or of self-reproach—self-reproach that she 
should have forgotten her father, or pain 
that there should not have been between him 
and her a closer and stronger tie. She did 
not speak, and Aunt Carrie resumed, 

“ He is your natural protector, Rachel. I 
have written to him to come soon, that I 
may resign into his hands the precious charge 
he entrusted to me more than sixteen years 
ago. It has been a happy time for me. You 
have prevented me, my dear, from growing 
into a morose old woman. My heart was 
withering, and you brought back freshness to 
it. I am truly grateful to you. You have 
been happy here, Rachel, I hope?” 

“Very, very happy,” replied the weeping 
girl, ‘Shall I ever be happy again ?” 

“Yes, my child,” said Aunt Carrie ; “there 
is surely a happy future in store for you. 
Loving me, as I believe you do . 

“Indeed, indeed,” sobbed Rachel, “ with 
all my heart, with all my heart!” 

“Loving me so,” continued Aunt Carrie, 
“it is natural that you should grieve for me. 
I would not have it otherwise ; but it is good 
to know that sorrow lasts not for ever. Time 
softens it, chastens it ; and presently, Rachel, 
you will have new duties which will be 
healthful for you in your course through life. 
Remember, child, you will have to encounter 
naturally many sorrows. Do not magnify 
them by dwelling too deeply upon them. 
You will only be creating fresh and imaginary 
ills. Rather lighten them, if it be possible. 
Changes come to all alike. Affectionate 
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links are snapped, fond ties are 
broken, loving hearts are sepa- 
rated—and all these storms of 








life should be met with patience and resignation. I 
must not talk much more, dear child ; the exertion is too 
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much: for me. I think I will sleep a 
little.” 

She closed her eyes, and presently fell into 
a slumber, and to Rachel the placid, un- 
troubled face of the old maid was as the face 
of an angel. The young girl sat in the 
silence, and thought of many things with 
which her aunt was fondly associated. Al- 
though she had not received a mother’s love, 
and although her father had been so far re- 
moved from her, her childhood had been a 
happy one. It was strewn with evidences of 
kindness and goodness—a very daisy-path 
of life, for ever afterwards to be fondly re- 
membered. But it was not of the past she 
was thinking, it was of the future, which 
seemed to be suddenly rushing upon her, 
laden with sad clouds, 


CHAPTER III.—FROM SISTER TO BROTHER. 


Ir happens sometimes to the busiest men 
that there comes to them, in the midst of 
their engrossing labours, a reminiscence of the 
past which, fresh as it was in its inception, is 
strangely out of place after a lapse of many 
years. ‘The fragrance of a flower, the hue of 
a cloud, the twittering of a bird—any one of 
these small circumstances is sufficiently potent 
to raise up ghosts of the past, to lay open 
the grave in which dead hopes and joys lie 
buried. 

Something of this kind happened to Mr. 
Inglefield while Aunt Carrie’s letter was on 
its way to him. He had had a more than 
usuaily harassing day, and at ten o’clock at 
night, tired and weary, he sat down in his 
room and listlessly turned over the leaves of 
an illustrated book of travel. Two or three 
chapters of the book related to Switzerland ; 
and in it were pictures of places he and Basil 
Penrhyn had visited together in the time gone 
by. The illustrations of familiar places 
brought to him a remembrance of the friend 
of his youthful years; but it cannot with 
truth be said that with the remembrance was 
associated any distinct pleasure. His mood 
was rather apathetic. So engrossing had 
been the cares of his business life that a thick 
crust of indifference to all matters in which 
sentiment might have had a healthy share 
clouded the sweeter perceptions of his being; 
and it was not until he was abed and fast 
asleep that the figure of Basil Penrhyn played 
an active part in his imagination. It was 
clear and vivid then ; and Richard Inglefield 
lived over again many of the experiences of 
the happy holiday tour they had enjoyed 
together in Switzerland. The conversation 
he and Basil had had respecting the strange 








unlikeness of the beautiful daughter and the 
haggard-faced mother was not the least for- 
cible part of his fancies ; and, indeed, these 
two fleeting acquaintances, whom he had 
seen once and had never met again, threaded 
their way through the whole of his dreams. 
He found himself seated by Basil’s side on 
the banks of a lovely lake, and looking into 
its waters he saw the reflection of his face as 
it was when he was a young man. ‘The hag- 
gard face of the mother appeared also in the 
water ; and as he gazed upon it his own face 
changed into what it-was at the very moment 
of his dreams. Then he saw the startling 
contrast between himself in the present and 
in the past, and the words that Basil had 
spoken came to him: “Our faces may 
change, but not our hearts. Is it indeed so, 
Richard? Is yourheart unchanged? Have 
you remained faithful to the vows of friend- 
ship we exchanged?” And quickly upon 
this question came the mocking note of the 
bird, upon which they had commented when 
the conversation took place. Then whis- 
pered the mother, “‘ You were as my daughter 
was; you areasIam. Had you remained 
faithful, it might have been otherwise.” 

Thus ran the current of his dreams; and 
when he awoke in the morning it was with 
the thought of his youthful friend in his mind. 

“*T wonder,” he mused as he was dressing, 
“where Basilis now, and what has become of 
him! From his silence, he may be dead; 
but from my silence I also might be dead to 
him. The last time I heard from him he 
was in America; but that is a great many 
years ago. Well, it is not likely we shall ever 
meet again.” 

Upon his breakfast-table was a letter 
marked “ Private,” which had arrived by that 
morning’s post. He saw by the writing on 
the envelope that it was in his sister Carrie’s 
hand. He opened it and read: 


“My DEAR BROTHER, 
“T regret that I have to give you 

bad news ; but to ease your mind I will say 
at once that it is bad news about myself, and 
not about one who is nearer and dearer to 
you than I—our darling Rachel. She, I am 
glad to tell you, is quite well in health and 
spirits ; though what I have to impart to her, 
and which I am now about to impart to you, 
will, I am sure, cause her great sorrow, be- 
cause, I am happy to say, she has grown to 
love me. The parting of those between whom 
exists a sincere bond of affection must always 
be a great grief to the one who is left behind. 
“Yes, my dear brother, it is news of this 
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description which it is my duty to impart to | 
You know that I have been for some | 


ou. 
eal in delicate heaith ; but the quiet life I 
have lived here—and not only the quiet life, 
but the happy life, because of the association 
with my dear niece—has helped to ward off 
the fatal hour which I am now informed by 
my doctor is surely hastening upon me. Had 
I been subjected to cares and worries such as 
harass many with whom I am acquainted, it 


is scarcely possible I should be alive to-day | 


to write you this letter; but your kindness in 
allowing me a sufficient income to live upon 
has helped to lengthen my years ; and I wish 
you to believe, my dear Richard, that I have 
all through been deeply grateful to you. 

“It would have been a great pleasure to 
me had I possessed a competence which I 
could have called my own, and could have 
left to our dear Rachel, for then I should 
have had the happy assurance that her future, 
from a worldly point of view, would be safe. 
But I believe that there is fothing to repine 
at on that account; she has in you a father 
who will look to her future as tenderly and 
faithfully as I could have ever done. 

“ The intelligence that I have not long to 
live came upon me as a great shock—not for 
my own sake so much as for Rachel’s. A 


nature like hers—trustful, dependent for | 


strength upon the strength of others, and 


craving and drawing nourishment, as if, in- | 


deed, it were a necessity of her being, from 
visible evidences of affection—is difficult to 
deal with. 


wisely as was in my power ; but a tender flower 
is not so well prepared to meet adversity 
as a rooted tree. I do not fear that this 
is in store for Rachel, but I think it 
proper to impress upon you, who have un- 
fortunately seen less of her than I, that she 


is peculiarly sensitive, and that a thoughtless | 
or unkind word is sufficient to deeply wound | 


her. Not that she does not possess a certain 
strength of character. The opportunities for 
the development of this strength, which in 
the course of life may serve her in good stead, 


In rearing and educating her I | 
have endeavoured to do my duty by her as | 


have happily not occurred ; but I have been | 


fondly and earnestly attentive to her ways and 


moods, and I know that behind her gentle, | 


sweet, and quiet manners there is a force 


of will for which few would give her credit. | 


This peculiar and hidden quality would never 


be exercised, and would never show itself, | 
except under circumstances in which, let me | 


Say, as a probable case, her affections were 
engaged, and in which, having two courses 
before her, she would unhesitatingly choose 





that which she believed would be the right 
one, even at the risk of great suffering to 
herself. You, also, my dear Richard, possess 
this force of character, and doubtless have 
transmitted it as an inheritance to your 
daughter. I have often told you how deeply 
she is beloved by all who know her. She 
has really worked herself into the hearts of 
the people among whom she has grown to 
womanhood. 

“ Yes, my dear brother, Rachel is a woman 
now, and life is opening out for her its fairest 
pages. May they never be clouded by un- 
deserved affliction! That she can go through 
life without sorrow is not to be expected; 
but it is my dying hope that the trials through 
which she will have to pass will not be greater 
than a tender nature like hers can bear. If 
I write sorrowfully it is not because I am 
over despondent; it springs from the deep 
love I bear for Rachel, and from my fervent 
wish that she may live a happy life. I am 
sure you will do all you can for her ; that you 
will love her as I have done; that you will 
be as thoughtful and as considerate of her as 
I have been. She will have no one but you 
to depend upon; and there is in store for 
you, my dear Richard, a joy so sweet in the 
love of this dear girl that nothing on earth 
can compare with it. Of course you will 
take her to live with you; she must not be 
left to strangers. She is now at a critical 
age; her heart is susceptible to tender im- 
pressions, and she needs a watchful friend 
to guard and guide her. Such a friend she 
will have in you, her father. 

“‘ You will be glad to learn that I am not 


| suffering, and that I am free from pain. At 


my earnest wish the doctor has kept nothing 
from me, and he holds out no hope that I 
shall live longer than two or three weeks, at 
the utmost, from this day. Indeed, I gather 
from his words that I may go to my rest even 
before that time. Therefore, my dear Richard, 
there is not an hour to lose. Come to me as 
soon as you possibly can, that I may kiss 
you for the last time ; that I may hold your 
hand in mine, and perhaps indulge in fond 
memories of our childhood ; for you do not 
forget, Richard, I am sure, that before you 
left home for a public school, we were play- 
mates together, and shared many joys ? 
“Rachel is not yet aware of my critical 
condition; but I shall tell her after this 
letter is posted. Then she will need your 
strong and fatherly arm around her; then she 
will need your breast to lay her head upon ; 
then she will need your love to sustain and 
comfort her. You have in her, my dear 
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brother, a daughter of whom any father might 
justly be proud. She is goodness itself; 
sweetness itself. And she is not only tender, 
she is bright; she is not only bright, she is 
constant. In every sense of the term, my 
dear Richard, your daughter Rachel is a true 
woman. 

“With fond, unchanging love, believe me 
to be, my dear, 

“ Ever your affectionate Sister, 
“ CARRIE.” 


Mr. Inglefield could not but be touched 
by his sister’s letter, and it therefore may be 
unjust to him to say that it not only grieved 
but annoyed him. It came at an unfortu- 
nate time. There were certain important 
matters of business that demanded his per- 
sonal attention and superintendence, and in 
the light of the necessity that had suddenly 
arisen, the necessity that made it appear as 
if he must suddenly leave his office to take 
care of itself, the importance of these affairs 
became magnified in his eyes. His thoughts 
ran thus: 


“She says she has only two or three weeks | 


to live. I can hardly believe it ; I refuse to 
believe it. She is exaggerating her condi- 
tion, as all women do when they are ill. I 
do so myself, when anything ails me. The 
fear always comes upon me that I shall not 
recover, that Iam about to die. But I get 
well; so will Carrie. Still, it would be un- 
brotherly and unkind not to go down to her; 
but it is impossible I can go to-day, or even 
for the next two or three days. Let me see 
—to-day is Tuesday. I will run down on 
Saturday, and come back on Sunday night, 
so that I may be at the office on Monday 
morning to attend to my business. Mean- 
while I will write Carrie a letter, begging her 
not to alarm herself, and telling her that I 
shall be down at the end of the week. Per- 


haps she needs a change. I will propose | 


that she and Rachel shall go to the Conti- 
nent for a little while. But she would never 
do that. She is too timid herself. She 
would say, ‘ Yes, Richard, we will go, if you 


will come with us,’ and that of course is out | 


of the question. What if I were to bring 
her here to London for a month or two? 
She would get strong and well very soon, and 
then she and Rachel could go back to their 
home. Yes, that would be a good plan; it 
would wipe all sickly fancies out of her mind. 
She has been living too quietly perhaps. A 
change is the best medicine for her. I am 
sure she can’t be so ill as she says. It is 
absurd to think that a doctor can say exactly 


how long a person is to live. These village 
practitioners are quacks, as a rule, and it is 
part of their trade to work upon a woman’s 
fears. Yes, Carrie is wrong, quite wrong. 
There is not the slightest necessity for me to 
hurry myself. I will give her a good sensible 
talking to, and will tell her that it is foolish 
to worry herself and me with her megrims. 
I am glad she speaks so well of Rachel. Of 
course she is a good girl, but to talk of her 
being a woman, it is ridiculous! Rachel is 
a mere child, though certainly I could not 
help noticing, when I last saw her, that 
Carrie had lengthened her frocks.” 

By this time he had worked himself into a 
comfortable frame of mind, and the fears 
which had first impressed him upon reading 
his sister’s letter were entirely dispelled. 
Before going to his office he wrote a short 
letter to her : 





“My DEAR CarRRIE,—I was really grieved 
at the receipt of yours, which arrived by this 
| morning’s post, and I feel convinced, and 
| very glad I am to be so convinced, that you 
are frightening yourself unnecessarily, and 
that you are not by a long way as bad as you 
suppose yourself to be. I do not wish to say 
anything to annoy you, but you owe it to 
| yourself, and to Rachel, and to me, not to 
ltake so gloomy a view of the state of your 

health. You are not strong, I know, but 
| you will live for a good many years yet. And 
when I say this it is with the consciousness 
| that I am very seldom wrong in anything I 
make my mind upto. Iam sorry that you 
| decided to frighten Rachel with the fancied 
news of what is going to happen to you, be- 
cause she is not so well able to bearit as I, 
and the foolish, impressionable child will 
believe every word you say. Before you 
make her as miserable as it seems you are 
determined to make yourself, you should 
have waited for my answer to your letter. 
Perhaps you have not told her. If so, say 
nothing to her till I come down. I have so 
many weighty things to attend to that I shall 
not be able to leave London till the end of 
the week. You may expect me on Saturday 
night, and then certain rough plans of a 
change for you which are in my mind may 
be in better order. 

“Now, my dear Carrie, don’t distress 
| yourself and all of us by dwelling on your 
fears. Everything will come right, I pledge 
myself to it. Kiss my dear daughter for me, 
and give her my love. I am, as ever, 

** Your affectionate brother, 
** RICHARD.” 
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CHAPTER IV.—‘‘ ANGELS, FLOWERS, AND CHIL- 
DREN GO HAND IN HAND.” 


THERE exists in the world a class of dog- 
matic persons who, being always convinced 
that their way is the right way, are satisfied, 
when they pursue it, that they have con- 
scientiously performed their duty. To this | 
class Richard Inglefield belonged, and when 
he had despatched his letter to his sister 
Carrie he felt perfectly at ease. It did not 
occur to him that the grounds upon which 
he had formed his conclusion that there was 
no danger were utterly insufficient for a cor- 
rect judgment ; he had made up his mind 
that there was very little the matter with his | 
sister, because it suited his convenience to 
do so, and he dismissed the subject with 
scarcely another thought. | 

Rachel, who was looking out eagerly for | 
the postman, received her father’s letter from | 
the man, and took it in to her aunt. The 
sick lady was awake and expectant ; she had 
desired Rachel to bring her the looked-for 
letter the moment it arrived. 

“Shall I open and read it for you, aunt?” | 








asked Rachel. 

“No, my dear,” replied Aunt Carrie; 
“give it to me.” 

Rachel sat quietly by her side while Aunt | 
Carrie slowly read what her brother had | 
written; when she came to the end, she | 
folded it carefully, and placed it under her 
pillow. 

“What does papa say?” asked Rachel. | 
“Ts he coming down?” 

“Yes, my dear, he is coming down.” 

“ Ts he coming to-night?” 

“ No, not to-night.” 

“To-morrow ?” 

‘No, dear child, not to-morrow. He has 
important business to attend to, and he can- 
not possibly tear himself away from his 
office. He will be here on Saturday even- 
ing.” 

Rachel thought, “ What business can be 
more important than Aunt Carrie’s condi- 
tion?” but she did not give expression to 
the thought. Indeed, in a little while she 
drew comfort from it. It was evident that 
her father did not believe Aunt Carrie’s ill- 
ness to be critical. Perhaps he was right ; 
he was a strong, wise man, and should know 
better than Aunt Carrie. What happiness it 
would be to see Aunt Carrie strong and well 
again! In a few moments the slender hope 
became a stoutly woven strand, and when 
Aunt Carrie said, “ You look pale, my dear 
child ; I insist upon your going out for half 





an hour,” the young girl went, with her heart 
cheered by delusive fancy. 

When she was gone, Aunt Carrie took the 
letter from under her pillow, and read it 
again more slowly and attentively than 
before. 

“He thinks I am deceiving myself,” she 
said inly, ‘‘he does not realise how near I 
am to death. Is it that he has grown re- 
gardless of the ties of affection, or that the 
cares of his business are so overwhelming as 
to leave no room for tenderness and sym- 
pathy ?” 

For she could not disguise from herself 
that her brother’s letter was careless and un- 
feeling. He had, indeed, deeply wounded 
her. She had told Rachel to look out for 
the postman, but she thought it almost cer- 
tain that her brother would come instead of 
writing to her, That in response to what 
she had said of Rachel in her letter, he 
should say so little, also troubled her. It 
was as though he thought less of his daughter 
than a father should; it was as though he 
was not awake to the solemn responsibility 
which devolved upon him. 

There was no alternative, however, hut to 
wait until Saturday, when, if she still lived, 
she hoped to have the strength to talk ear- 
nestly to her brother. The thought occurred 
to her of sending him an urgent telegram 
begging him to come immediately, but it was 


| followed by the fear that by so doing she 


would cause him annoyance, and that he 
would arrive in an angry mood. “No,” she 
murmured, ‘‘ I must wait, I must wait. God 
give me strength till then !” 

To Rachel’s inquiries as to the nature of 
her father’s letter she was justifiably evasive ; 
she did not wish the young girl to suppose 
that her father was in any way wanting in 
affection to oné so closely allied to him. 
Towards Saturday she grew weaker, and at 
each successive visit the doctor grew graver. 

“Ts your father not coming ?” he asked of 
Rachel. 

“Yes,” she replied, “he will be here to- 
morrow evening. Is there really no hope, 
doctor? ” 

He gave her, in silence, a mournfully ex- 
pressive answer. He took her hand in his, 
and pressed it kindly, and left her. Rachel 


felt that this little action was like a sentence 
of death. 

How sad and silent was the house which 
had been for so many years sweetened by 
love! Not to hear Aunt Carrie’s soft foot- 
fall and gentle voice was a grief almost too 
heavy to bear. 


Rachel walked through the 
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rooms, and as she looked piteously and help- 
lessly around her, seemed to be appealing to 
every familiar inanimate object for help and 
assistance. Her nature was so tenderly sus- 
ceptible as to imbue every common article in 
the dear old home with something of the 
sympathy which springs from association. 
The piano over which Aunt Carrie’s fingers 
used to wander in the quiet evenings, and at 
which they used to sing old-fashioned duets 





duty. So now the bedroom was made sweet 
and fresh, although, indeed, it was always 
that, by Rachel’s own hands. Something 
had passed between her and her aunt with 
reference to flowers in connection with this 
room. She had cut some, and was arranging 
them tastefully about when she experienced 
a feeling of sudden remorse. How cruel it 
was to make the room so bright and beautiful 
while death was hovering over the house! 


together; the chair in which Aunt Carrie | She gathered the flowers together hastily and 
used to sit and sew; the desk at which she | took them away. An hour later Aunt Carrie 
used to write; the birdcage with the dear old | said— 


canary in it, which would come at Aunt 
Carrie’s call and perch upon her finger ;— 
these, and a hundred other familiar things, 
were sacred in the young girl’s eyes, and 
were in kinship with her in this her time of 
trouble. Then, there was the garden, the 
dear quaint garden, with its flowers and fruit 
trees, which had been tended and cherished 
by Aunt Carrie so assiduously and carefully. 
* Will they wither and die,” thought Rachel, 
‘when she is no longer here?” She sat in 
the little summer-house, and her tears flowed 
freely beneath the weight of these mournful 
refleqtions ; but she had a keen sepse of 
duty, and presently, wiping her eyes, she 
went softly into the house to administer to 
Aunt Carrie’s wants. 

Truly thankful was she when Saturday 
arrived. She knew the times at which trains 
were due from London, and she watched 
and waited in painful suspense. Had she 
carried out her wishes she would have gone 
to the station three or four times during the 
day to meet her father, but Aunt Carrie 
gently dissuaded her. 

“ He will not come till the last train, my 
dear child,” said Aunt Carrie ; “it will but 
be fatiguing yourself uselessly.” 

“May I go to meet him then,” pleaded 
Rachel, “if he does not come before ?” 

“Yes, my dear, as you so earnestly desire 
it ; but the train will not arrive till past ten, 
and it will be dark at that hour. You must 
take John and Pompey with you.” 

John was an old man who was employed 
about the house and Pompey was the watch- 
dog, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
both man and beast would have died in de- 
fence of their young mistress. 

Rachel had seen to the room in which her 
father was to sleep. It was the best room in 
the modest establishment, and, although he 
came so seldom, it was always reserved for 
him. In early years Aunt Carrie used to 
prepare Mr. Inglefield’s room, but of late she 
had encouraged her niece to perform this 


| 








“Ts your papa’s room ready, dear ?” 

“Yes, aunt,” said Rachel ; “ quite ready.” 

** Have you placed flowers about it ?” 

“ No,” said Rachel. 

“‘ Why not, my child ?” asked Aunt Carrie, 
half divining the truth from the sad tone in 
which Rachel spoke. 

“T did not think it would be right,” said 
Rachel, in a tearful voice, “while you 
were ¥ 

“ While I was lying like this,” said Aunt 
Carrie with a sweet smile, taking up the sen- 
tence which Rachel could not complete. 
“Was that your thought, dear?” 

* Yes, aunt.” 

‘But you are not quite right, dear child,” 
said Aunt Carrie; “flowers are even more 
fitting now than at any other time. There 
is no terror in death, Rachel. I am per- 
fectly, perfectly happy. If the way before 
me leads to a higher happiness—which it 
surely does, my dear—is it not strewn with 
flowers? Why, then, should we banish 
them? I have sometimes thought that 
angels, flowers, and children go hand in 
hand, and death, which brings light to all, 
is surely the portal to that which is sweetest. 
Go, dear child, and place the flowers in your 
father’s room.” 

Rachel stole from the bedside of her aunt, 
and made her father’s room gay and beauti- 
ful, and as she did so murmured, “I hope he 
will understand.” 

At nine o’clock in the evening Aunt Carrie 
was in a peaceful slumber. ‘The railway- 
station was half an hour’s distance from 
the house, and Rachel sat by her aunt until 
a few minutes past nine, and then, escorted 
by John and Pompey, went to meet her 
father. It happened that the train was some- 
what late, and as she waited on the platform 
—of which, as a privileged person, she was 
always free—she heard two railway porters 
speaking in excited tones of an accident that 
had occurred on the line. She was seized 
by a fear that the accident of which they 
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were speaking had occurred to the train in 
which her father was travelling, and for a 
moment she was horrorstruck at the thought 
that he might be killed. But when her | 
senses were clearer she gleaned from the 
conversation of the porters that they were | 
speaking of an accident that had occurred | 
some weeks ago, and presently the train she | 
was waiting for steamed into the station. | 
She saw her father the moment he alighted, 
and she ran to him and embraced him. 

““Why, Rachel,” he said, as he hurriedly | 
kissed her pale face, “what has happened | 
that you are here ?” ; 

“ Nothing, father, nothing; only I am so | 
glad you have come.” 

“Of course I have come,” he said _pet- 
tishly. “ Did I not say I would ?” 

“Yes, papa, but I was so anxious, and 
Aunt Carrie said I might meet you if I 
brought John and Pompey with me.” 

“Then she is better,” said Mr. Inglefield, 
“and I have been dragged away from Lon- 
don needlessly ! ” 

‘‘No, papa,” said Rachel in a low, sad 
tone; “Aunt Carrie is much worse, very 
much worse. Sometimes, when she sleeps, 
I fear she will never wake again.” 

“Nonsense,” he said; “I will prove to 
you before I leave that these are idle fears. 
Why, you may fancy a thing till you almost 
compel it to come to pass! We will soon | 
make Aunt Carrie all right. It is a very simple 
matter, Rachel—change, change, that’s what 
she wants.” 

While this conversation was proceeding, 
he had given instructions to a porter to look 
after his portmanteau and to hire a carriage ; 
and soon he and his daughter were riding 
to Aunt Carrie’s house, leaving John and 
Pompey to make their way home afoot. 

“Tread softly, papa,” said Rachel; “ the 
least noise disturbs her.” 

“Foolish fancies, foolish fancies,’ mut- 
tered Mr. Inglefield. “Women work them- 
selves up till they believe in anything.” 

Still, in compliance with his daughter’s 
wish, he trod and spoke less loudly than was 
usual with him. 

“T will see if she is awake,” said Rachel. 

“* Meanwhile,” said Mr. Inglefield, “ I will 
go to my room and wash ; you can come to 
me there. I hope you have something for 
supper, Rachel.” 

“Yes, papa,” said the girl; “it will be 
ready almost as soon as you are.” 

And then she went to her aunt. She 
found her still sleeping, and so quietly and 








peacefully that she could not hear her 





breathing till she placed her ear close to the 
thin white face of the suffering woman. 
Rachel stole away softly, and went to her 
father’s door. 

“ May I come in, papa?” 

‘Yes, Rachel,” he said; and when she 
entered added, pointing to the flowers, 
“Here is a proof, my dear, that things are 
not so bad as you suppose.” 

“No, papa,” said Rachel, “it is a proof 
that the saddest blow of all is about to fall 
on us. I did not intend to put the flowers 
here, thinking it was not right while Aunt 
Carrie was so ill, but she spoke to me about 
them in a manner which convinced me that 


| there is but little hope.” 


“ Tush, tush, child!” exclaimed Mr. Ingle- 
field. “ You speak altogether too mournfully, 
too despondingly. If I were not an easy 
tempered man I should really be vexed. Is 
your aunt awake ?” 

“No, papa, she has been sleeping now for 
a long time.” 

“Tt will do her good,” he said briskly ; 
“it is the best of signs, the best of signs. 
Rest is medicine, so is change. You and 
she have been living together too quietly for 
too long atime. [I'll see toitall. Depend 
upon me, Rachel. Who should know better 
than 1? Eh, Rachel, eh?” 

“No one, papa,” said Rachel with a sink- 
ing heart, for as his light letter had deeply 
wounded Aunt Carrie, so his light words were 
deeply wounding his child. 

“* Now we will go down to supper,” he said, 
“and after supper we will not disturb your 
aunt. I will speak to her in the morning, 
and will set everything right.” 

“She told me,” said Rachel timorously, 
“ that she wished to speak to you before you 
went to bed to-night. You don’t mind, papa, 
do you?” 

“ Mind!” he exclaimed. “If I did mind 
it wouldn’t matter. I mus‘n’t mind, that’s 
what it amounts to.” 

So, in an ungracious mood, he went down 
to his supper, followed by his daughter, who 
waited upon him lovingly and tearfully. 
During the meal he cast many furtive glances 
at Rachel, and when it was over he leant back 
in his chair, and regarded her attentively. 

‘Stand up, Rachel.” 

She obeyed, and stood 
modestly. 

“ Yes,” he said, examining her critically, 
“ Aunt Carrie is not far from right: you are 
almost a woman, Rachel!” 

* Did Aunt Carrie say so, papa?” 
‘Yes, she said as much in the letter which 


before him 
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has brought me here. How old are you, | and good. It is because you don’t seem to 


Rachel ?” 
“I was seventeen last birthday.” 
It was with a pang she uttered these 


words, for many years had passed since her | 


father had given her any gift of remembrance 


spoken of it, this forgetfulness on his part 
had caused her great sorrow. 

‘Let me see, Rachel,” he said, “ when 
is your birthday ?” 

A deeper pain smote her as she told him. 

“ How time flies!’ he said. “It is nearly 
seventeen years since your mother died.” 

Rachel could not keep back the tears which 
flowed into her eyes, and, sinking into a 
chair, she sobbed as though her heart were 
breaking. 

“Why, why, why!” said Mr. Inglefield 
querulously ; “what have I said that you 
should behave so? Your mother’s death 
caused me sorrow enough at the time it hap- 
pened. I trust I was not unfeeling, but 
one cannot go on grieving for ever. In that 
case, this world would be a world of eternal 
mourning. As we travel through life there 
come other cares and other duties.” 

But his voice trailed off here, and he sat 
for a little while in silence, while Rachel 
made a strong endeavour to regain her com- 
posure. 

Presently he said, “Go and see if your 
aunt is awake.” 

She went, and soon returned. 

“She is still sleeping, papa.” 

“Well, Rachel,” he said, rising, “I am 
going to my room to lie down. I shall not 
take off my clothes, and if your aunt wakens 
and wishes to see me, which I shall consider 
very unreasonable on her part, you must come 
and call me, I suppose. Good-night, child.” 

“T will come up with you, papa.” 

“There is no occasion ; there is really no 
occasion.” But seeing the plaintive look in 
her eyes, he added, “ If you wish to do so, I 
have no objection.” 

When they were in his room together he 
looked at her again, and said, “ Well?” and 


was much discomposed to see her sink upon | 


her knees and bury her face in the bed. 

“Come, come, come!” he said, “this is 
weak and childish. Your nerves are evidently 
not strong. Too much watching by the side 
of a sick woman. It is altogether too bad 
of your aunt that she should have brought 
you down so low.” 

“Papa,” said Rachel, raising her face to 
his, “‘there is nothing in any way bad about 





understand how things are; and it is break- 
ing my heart—it is breaking my heart !” 

He could not resist this mournful cry. He 
took her in his arms and pressed her to him, 


| and kissed her two or three times, and brushed 
on her birthday, and although she had never | 


her hair from her eyes, thinking as he indulged 
in these natural and tender actions how like 
she was to hermother. The thought softened 
him, and during the next few minutes Rachel 
received from him, in the manner of his em. 
braces, a better evidence of affection than he 
had ever bestowed upon her. Much com- 
forted, she left him to his repose. 


CHAPTER v.—“ AND OUR SHADOWS DANCED 
WITH US.” 


In the middle of the night Mr. Inglefield 
heard a soft tapping at his door and Rachel’s 
voice crying, “ Papa, papa!” He had not, 
as he said he would, thrown himself upon the 
bed in his clothes. He had undressed, with 
the intention of enjoying a long night's rest. 
In business matters which he deemed of im- 
portance his word was never lightly given, 
and it might always be depended upon that 
it would be faithfully adhered to, but such 
domestic matters as this in which he was at 
present engaged were trifles in his estimation, 
and a great deal of what he had said to 
Rachel was only said for the purpose of 
calming her, and saving himself annoyance 
and discussion. 

He rose hastily, in no very amiable mood, 
and calling out, ‘One moment, Rachel. Am 
I wanted ?” proceeded to dress himself. He 
did not know what time it was. Everything 
was dark around him. He groped about for 
the matches, but could not find them. This 
added to his annoyance; and when, after 
huddling on his clothes, he opened the door 
to Rachel, who stood with a lighted candle 
in her hand, it was no gracious face that met 
her view. 

“T am sorry to disturb you, papa,” she 
said, “but Aunt Carrie is awake, and has 
asked for you.” 

“Did she know what time it is?” de- 
manded Mr. Inglefield, so wrapped up in his 
own selfish feelings as not to notice the worn 
and wan expression on Rachel’s face. 

‘No, papa,” replied the young girl, ‘I do 
not think so; she did not ask.” 

“You should have told her. I have had 
a long journey ; a long fatiguing journey. I 
am naturally very tired, and in need of 
rest.” 

He paused between each sentence, expect- 


dear Aunt Carrie. She is all that is sweet | ing Rachel to make some exculpatory remark, 
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but she was silent, and this silence 

caused him to regard her more 
attentively. 

fe “Have you not been 

ew to bed?” he asked. 
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‘©Come, come, come, this is weak and childish.” 


“No, papa; I could not leave Aunt Carrie’s 
toom. She needs some one always with her.” 

“You should have hired a nurse for her; I 
would have paid for it.” 

“Papa,” said Rachel, earnestly, “ you have been 
very generous with your money. Aunt Carrie has 
often spoken about it gratefully, but I am sure she 
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is happier to see me by her side than a strange 


woman.” | to gladden your dear father’s days. 


“Tt appears to me,” observed Mr. Ingle- 
field, shrugging his shoulders, “ that natural 


| me. And not only to serve me, Rachel, but 


” 


Aunt Carrie’s eyes followed the young girl 
as she left the room. Rachel did not go to 


ways of doing natural things are but little | her bed ; she lay down upon the sofa in the 
considered in this house.” | adjoining apartment, which was placed close 


“If you knew, papa,” said Rachel wist- | 
fully, “how good and self-sacrificing Aunt | 
Carrie has always been, I think you would | 
agree with me that no other person but I 
should be her nurse.” 

“Well, well, child,” said Mr. Inglefield, 
“let it be as youwill. Iam aware that there 
are certain subjects it is useless to discuss. 
We will go to your aunt.” 

He leant upon her shoulder as they walked 
slowfy down the stairs, and the flittering light 
of the candle which Rachel carried threw 
strange shadows upon the walls. For long, 
long afterwards the remembrance of this short 
walk down the one flight of stairs remained in 
her mind. There seemed to be an unearthly 
silence in the house, and this, no less than the 
ever-changing, grotesque shadows that moved 
upon the surfaces, deeply impressed her. 

Aunt Carrie was awake when they entered | 
the room. Mr. Inglefield bent over her. 
She returned the kiss, and her hand moved 
feebly about the counterpane, seeking his. 
He did not observe the motion, and Rachel, 
ever attentive to her aunt’s lightest move- | 
ment, stepped softly forward, and guided her | 
father’s hand into Aunt Carrie’s. 

Ves, yes,” he said, as though a question 
had been asked him, and he was answering 
it; “of course, of course !” 

‘¢ Sit down, Richard,” said Aunt Carrie. 

He sat down with the remark, “I am |! 
very tired, Carrie.” 

“I am truly sorry,” she said, in a sweet 
uncomplaining voice, “ to have disturbed you, | 
but it was necessary, dear brother,” 

“In your view, Carrie, necessary,” he said | 
good-humouredly, “but we will not discuss 
that now ; it is not a fitting time.” 

“No, Richard,” said Carrie, “it is not, 
indeed, a fitting time. Rachel, my dear, go 
to your room, and lie down for an hour or 
two. Your father will remain with me. How 
pale and worn you look; and what a selfish, 
selfish woman I have been !” 

“Dear aunt,” said Rachel, inclining her 
head so that the cheeks of these sweet friends 
touched each other, Aunt Carrie’s grey hair 
mingling with Rachel’s rich brown tresses, 
“T would die to serve you!” 

“ But, my child,” whispered Aunt Carrie 
—to her this sympathetic conduct brought a 
deep and holy joy—“ you must live to serve 











to the wall, so that she might hear if her 
aunt needed her. 

Then it was that, being left alone with his 
sister, Mr. Inglefield observed the pallor of 
her face. It somewhat disturbed him, but 
he did not give expression to this newly-born 
apprehension. : 

**T will tell you, Carrie,” he said cheerfully 
“ what I have been thinking of.” 

** Do, dear Richard,” she said. 
not take your hand away.” 

“ Well,” he said, humouring her, and clasp- 
ing her fingers, ““I have been thinking that 
you are really alarming yourself unnecessarily. 
It is so easy to fancy things! I myself 
have often thought that I have been very, 
very bad, very, very ill, and that there was 
no possible chance that I could live; and 
yet, after a few hours, I have been as well as 
ever I was in my life. Now, what may 
occur to me, a physically strong man in good 
health, with a perfect digestion, may all the 
more readily occur to you, a weak woman en- 
joying—well, not the best of health, and with 
a digestion impaired, I have not the slightest 
doubt, because you have not taken proper 
care of it. I thought of this when I read your 
letter. I said, ‘ Carrie is frightening herself 
into a bad state. I will go down to her, and 
make herright.’ Now, Carrie, I havea plan.” 

“© Yes, Richard, dear,” she said, listening to 
him patiently. 

*‘ Doctors don’t know everything,” he con- 
tinued; “they are very clever, and all that 
sort of thing; but it suits their trade not to 
oppose their patients’ whims. What you need, 
Carrie, is change.” 

“Tt is coming to me, my dear,” she mur- 
mured, 

“No, no, no,” he said, understanding the 
solemn import of her remark ; “I don’t mean 
what you mean. You require real, absolute 
change. A foreign country, other scenes, 
fresh faces, new excitements, strange ways, 
snow-ranges, waterfalls, cascades, and all that 
kind of thing. Just» such a trip as I took 
when I was a youngster with Basil Penrhyn. 
Do you remember him, Carrie?” 

“Yes, Richard; he and you were great 
friends. He was a kindly-natured young 
gentleman, and I thought well of him. I 
remember, too, your saying that you and he 
were to be friends all the days of your lives.” 


“No; do 
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“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Inglefield ; “I dare | 


say I did make that remark, but when we are 
young we make a great many remarks to 
which it would be foolish to attach too serious 
a meaning. We had some very pleasant days 
together, Basil Penrhyn and I; but circum- 
stances parted us. He went one way and I 
another, and I have not seen him or heard 
from him for years. It is as likely as not 
that he is dead. 
that only the other night, and strangely 
enough I had a long dream about him. 
Well, as I was saying, he and I took just 
such a trip together as I believe it would do 
you and Rachel good to take. We saw fresh 
scenes and faces, and strange manners and 
customs ; and it was of great benefit to us, I 
assure you. It would be of great benefit to 
you, take my word for it, Carrie. But if you 


don’t care to go away from England—for I | 


know that you have a rather timid nature ; 
you always were timid, Carrie—and if I can’t 
prevail upon you to do what I think would 
be best, I will not insist upon my views, but 
should advise you to come to London for a 
few weeks. London is no change to me, 
but it would be for you; and we will soon 
have you back to this little place completely 
recovered in health, and as strong as ever 
you were. What do you say, Carrie, eh?” 

She did not, by word or movement, once 
interrupt him during this long speech, in the 
course of which her eyes were fixed earnestly 
upon his face. When he had quite finished 
she said softly, 

“Tf either of the roads you suggest were 
open to me, dear brother, I should be 
happy to take it, in deference to your wishes 
and for our sweet Rachel’s sake—although, 
Richard, there is perfect happiness to be 
found in such retired spots as this; and 
not only perfect happiness, but a good and 
fitting sphere of human duties. But, my dear 
brother, the road is not open to me. A 
higher than human power has prescribed 
change for me; and it is coming very, very 
soon. I wish you would understand this 
clearer, my dear; for it would give greater 
weight to what I am about to say.” 

He saw that it was best not to oppose her, 
and that, whether he or she were right, the 
easiest course for him was to let her have her 
way ; so he said tersely, 

“We will not discuss it, then. 
be, will be.” 

“Thank you, Richard ; you ease my mind 
by notinsisting. It is of Rachel I must speak.” 

“Go on, Carrie; goon,” he said graciously. 


What is to 


Indeed, I was thinking of | 
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Listen to me patiently, dear Richard. I 
scarcely know whether it is fortunate or un- 


| fortunate for Rachel that she has been left 





“T am all attention.” 


to my care, and that she has been brought up 
in this quiet village, so far removed from the 
fever of life which is always raging in a great 
city. Ifshe were destined to spend and end 
her days here it wouid be well for her; but 
as she must soon be with you, and must 
necessarily move among more agitating scenes 
than she has been accustomed to, I think it 
right that you should understand her, perhaps 
better than you do at present.” 

“T think I understand her perfectly, Car- 
rie,” said Mr. Inglefield ; “1 think I under- 
stand her. It would be really wasting time 
for you to go into a long account of her ways 
and peculiarities. I have not arrived at my 
time of life without being able to see and 
judge for myself. Rachel is as her mother 
was, quiet and reserved in manner, gentle of 
speech, and—and—a lady.” 

Thus briefly, and in his egotism sufficiently, 
did he sum up the comprehensive book of 
the. young girl’s mind and soul; and the de- 
cided tone in which he spoke made it clear 
to Aunt Carrie’s comprehension that it would 
be for ill instead of good if she insisted upon 
going through the details of a matter upon 
which he believed he was fully informed. 
Still she found courage to say, 

“What I wish to impress upon you, my 
dear brother, is that there is in Rachel’s 
nature a hidden force of character which, if 
it were ever brought into play in opposition 
to your wishes, may surprise and startle 
you.” 

“Under what circumstances,” demanded 
Mr. Inglefield, “could such a thing occur? 
Every person in the world possesses hidden 
forces of one kind or another; and I sup- 
pose Rachel is no different from others. But 
you and she must understand, Carrie, that it 
is impossible for every one to have his own 
way : the weaker must yield to the stronger ; 
the less experienced to the more experienced. 
But it is ridiculous for us to talk after this 
fashion. I know that you have done your 
duty by Rachel ; I know that you have pro- 
perly reared and educated her, so far as lay 
in your power, for the performance of the 
duties of life. I can see for myself that she 
is affectionate ; that she is dutiful—at least I 
hope she is—and that she is a lady. What 
more is necessary? I don’t suppose you 
think me less considerate of her than you 
have been?” 

“No, no, Richard,” interposed Aunt 
Carrie, distressed at the turn the conversa- 


? 
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tion had taken ; “indeed, indeed, I do nic! 
suppose anything so monstrous,” | 

“Exactly ; that is the precise word. Well, 
then, as we are agreed upon these and upon 
all other points with respect to Rachel, let | 
the conversation end. You are exhausting | 
yourself most unwisely, and, if you don’t | 
mind my saying so, I am really, at this time | 


of night, quite unfitted for discussion. To-| 
morrow we will talk further.” 
“ Tf it please God, Richard, ” she said. | 
“Ves, yes, of course,” he rejoined ; “if it 


please God.” 

“You will remain with me, Richard ?” 

“Yes,” he said reluctantly ; ; “if you really | 
desire it. You must not mind my falling | 
asleep.” 

He leant back in his chair, and in less than 
a minute was fast asleep. Aunt Carrie gazed 
wistfully upon him until sleep, too, descended 
upon her. 

Rachel, coming quietly into the room half | 
an hour afterwards, found them both in| 
peaceful slumber, and she left as quietly as | 
she had entered. So passed the time until five 
o'clock in the morning, when Mr. Inglefield 
suddenly started, and opened his eyes with 
an impression that some one was calling to 
him. It was, indeed, Aunt Carrie’s voice that 
had aroused him. 

“IT was thinking and dreaming, my dear 
brother,” she said, in tones so faint that he 
had to incline his head to hear what she was 
saying,—“ I was thinking and dreaming of 
the past—give me your hand, Richard—of 
the past, of the past! Iwas frightened by 





| mine, mixed up together. 


| with us. 
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my own elie pence you remember, 
dear? Iwas not more than four years of 


| age at the time; and I ran to you, and cried 


out that something was following me wher- 
ever I went. And you took me into the 
garden, the dear old garden! What a won- 
derful cherry-tree we had there!—I can 
see it now, loaded with fruit, and the birds 
flying in the topmost branches What was 





| I saying ?—Oh, yes; when I was frightened 


by my shadow, and you took me into the 
garden, and showed me your shadow and 
And you danced, 
and made me dance, and our shadows danced 
How you made me laugh, Richard ! 
Then—hold me fast, Richard !_ Don’t let 
me go—everything is fading from my sight !” 

She struggled into a sitting posture, looked 
around with the air of one who is almost blind, 
and cried in quite a loud voice— 

“Rachel, Rachel! Where is my dear 
| child ?” 

Rachel, in the adjoining room, heard the 
cry; and she hastened to the side of her 
dear and loving friend. 

“Ah! you are here, Rachel! My dear, 
dear child! Kiss me, darling—keep your 
face close to mine. Your good papa said I 
must have a change. God has sent it; He 
has sent it! Be good—be constant—be 


happy. God protect and cherish you! 
Brother — Richard — the shadows! the 
shadows! ” 


She spoke no word thereafter, and the 
immortal change came upon her as she layin 
Rachel’s arms. 
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LAND VULTURES, LAW VULTURES, AND MONEY VULTURES. 


R. INGLEFIELD’S business offices were situated east 
of St. Paul’s. Bow Church, Guildhall, the Bank of 
England, and other celebrated institutions were within a 
stone’s throw, as the saying is, of the office in which he 
throve and prospered. His business was conducted on the 
: ground floor. The house was his own freehold. When he 
== af married he had used the upper portion of it as a dwelling- 
: place, and it was to those rooms that he brought his daughter 
Rachel after the death of her Aunt Carrie. There they lived, 
the father and his child, and there it was that a new sphere 
of duties was opened in the young girl's life. 
She strove earnestly to fit herself for them. Until 
ai Rachel’s arrival Mr. Inglefield had lived alone, waited 
upon by a housekeeper, who performed what was required 
of her faithfully enough, but could not be expected to 
impart tp his loveless life any touch of tenderness. But 
now that Rachel was his constant companion, now that she sat opposite to him at 
his meals, now that his evenings, when he spent them at home, were not of necessity 
lonely ones, symbols of love were not wanting. Flowers, music, and the sweet con- 
tact of a sympathetic nature, were bright adornments of the hitherto cheerless rooms, 
and should have been sufficiently powerful to win over any man whose heart was 
Open to tender impressions; but though at first Mr. Inglefield yielded to their in- 
fluence, he grew careless of them before twelve months had passed. Perhaps it was 
that Rachel was of too timid and shrinking a nature to attract him, and her quiet manners 
may have been against her, but to whatever cause it may be attributed, it was a circum- 
Stance to be deeply deplored that he did not open his heart to her as a father should to 
his only child. He made no effort, as she had done, to fit himself for this new condi- 
tion of things. He made no serious endeavour to discover what was required from 
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him to bring their natures into fitting har- 
mony. And it is a sad fact that, after a time, 
he found the hours he spent with Rachel full 
of awkwardness and constraint. The conse- 
quence was that they fell slowly and gradually 
apart from each other. He, in a great mea- 
sure, relapsed into his old ways of life, and 
Rachel was thrown upon her own resources 
for congenial occupation. 

She did not murmur; she suffered much 
inwardly, but she did not parade her suffer- 
ings; she accepted the position meekly and 
uncomplainingly, and it was not long before 
she found herself engaged in certain studies 
and pursuits which afforded her pleasure. 

The house in which she lived was, as has 
been stated, within a stone’s throw of insti- 
tutions of world-wide repute and enormous 
wealth. But it was also within a stone’s 
throw of scenes of poverty so grimly sugges- 
tive, so closely connected with the higher 
aspects of life in its mortal and immortal 
issues, that the marvel is how a great number 
of public persons who assume to take a deep 
interest in everything that pertains to human 
matters in the lower strata of society can be 
practically blind to them. With this class of 
cheap-popularity-hunters words are many, 
actions are few. The time may come when 
pretence in politics, statesmanship, and 
philanthropy will not be able to thrust itself 
forward as pure gold. 

Rachel, then, being left entirely to herself, 
mischief might have ensued had it not been 
for her innate purity. Hereit was that Aunt 
Carrie’s teaching made itself felt. Not only 
was Rachel modest, and pure, and maidenly, 
but she possessed a strong sense of self- 
respect, a potent safeguard to men and women 
in many Critical crises of their lives. 

Mention has been made of two faithful 
friends who were devoted to her—one a man 
whose name was John, the other a dog whose 
name was Pompey. When Rachel’s father 
brought her to London, she begged that 
these two friends should be allowed to ac- 
company her. Her appeal was only half suc- 
cessful. John was dismissed, but she was 
allowed to retain Pompey, and now, in her 
walks through London streets, this dumb 
companion was always by her side. In his 
society she saw and learned much that filled 
her mind with a strange wonder and her 
heart with a sacred pity. These were not 
mere sentiments, allowed to waste their sweet- 
ness in idle words; they assumed a practical 
shape, and many were the humble homes 
which were brightened by her deeds of charity. 
She walked like a sunbeam through the 





poorest courts and alleys of the East, leaving 
a track of light behind her which did not 
fade into darkness the moment she departed. 

Full justice must be done to Mr. Inglefield. 
Niggardly of love as he was towards his 
daughter, he was fairly liberal to her in money 
matters. Lavish he was not, but he made 
her an allowance sufficiently large to enable 
her to carry out her benevolent impulses. It 
was in this way, perhaps, that he strove to 
atone for his deficiencies in other respects, 
and it is not unlikely that he laid the flatter- 
ing unction to his soul that, because he al- 
lowed his daughter so much every week for 
dress and pocket-money, and occasionally, 
at her solicitation, gave her more, he was 
worthily performing his parental duties. He 
did not take into account that light and sun- 
shine, whether they be temporal or spiritual, 
cannot be purchased by weight and measure- 
ment. Let those who have grown careless or 
regardless of their home duties take this to 
heart. 

Comes there now upon the scene one who 
was destined to play a prominent part in this 
drama of life, one who was unwittingly the 
creator of sacred joys and deepest woes. He 
was a young man in Mr. Inglefield’s employ- 
ment, and his name was Henry Wyatt. 

As there are men born in affluence who, at 
some period of their lives, are driven to live 
in garrets, so there are men born in garrets 
who live to build palaces for themselves. In 
the see-saw of life, up down, down up, this is 
occurring daily around us. Now in the 
clouds, now in the gutter; gentlemen to-day, 
without a crust to-morrow; beggars in the 
first quarter of the moon, money-kings in the 
last ; to-day water, to-morrow wine ; to-day 
rags, to-morrow broadcloth. Thus runs the 
world. 

Henry Wyatt was born to affluence, but 
he never came into his inheritance. He 
lived, however, with evidences of wealth and 
comfort around him long enough to become 
a fairly useless member of society—useless in 
so far as having no trade at his fingers’ ends, 





| and no special great gifts by which, in an hour 
| of adversity, hecould obtain his own livelihood 
and advance himself in the world. Up toa 
certain extent yes, for he had conducted him- 
self well at school and college, and, like 
hundreds of others, had passed through a 
course of education which unfitted rather 
than fitted him for the practical issues of 
life. His father—an easy-going, sweet-tem- 
pered gentleman—had been born into wealth 
as the son had been born, but, unfortunately 
for himself and for Henry, had “fallen 
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among thieves.” These thieves, between 


| named Randall, who, being at the time him- 


whom existed (as is usual with all classes of | self in difficulties, fell sick and died of worry 


rogues) a certain unexpressed 
brotherhood, which woke into active life the 
moment they came together, may be gene- 
rically described as land vultures, law vul- 
tures, and money vultures. It happened, at 
a critical period in his career, that the elder 
Wyatt, having unwisely made an investment 
in freehold, which, being bitten by a specula- 
tive mania, he purchased only to sell at a 
profit, needed a certain sum to complete 
the purchase-money. His misfortunes and 
downfall dated from that day. Unhappily 
for himself and his son, he came into con- 


nection with these vultures, and they imme- | 


diately fastened their claws upon him. It is 


needless here to go into lengthy details of | 


the schemes which led to the final crash. 
The daily newspapers have only to be 


consulted for records of the deeds of this | 
class of infamous usurers, who fatten not 


only upon the rich, but upon the poor. Free 


trade is, in the main, a great blessing, and so | 


is freedom of action. In the latter case the 
law is compelled to exercise restrictions in 
the interests of order and decency, and it 
would be wise as well as merciful to place 
restrictions upon the doings of money-lenders 
and schemers, who set snares for the unsus- 
pecting, and laugh in their sleeves as they 
drive them to their ruin. The harpies, as 
has been stated, fixed their claws upon the 
elder Wyatt, and while they drained his 
heart’s blood, feasted, and frolicked, and re- 
joiced. Deeds upon deeds written upon 
parchment ; loans upon loans, represented 
for the most part by bubble-paper ; accept- 
ances renewed and re-renewed; villainous 
interest calculated to a knavish nicety, and 
multiplied by craft—and all the while these 
tricks were being played the scoundrels who 
had fastened upon the guileless gentleman 
were flattering and buoying him up with false 
hopes and glittering snares. An easy victim 
he; and for long afterwards those who 
shared the spoils quoted him as the fattest 
and most gullible fish they had ever hooked 
by means of their treacherous bait. Then 
came the fatal day, when Mr. Wyatt and his 
son Henry found themselves absolutely and 
irretrievably beggared. Out of the wreck of 
their fortune there was not left to them more 
than sufficient for a month’s subsistence of 
the commonest necessaries of life. Of the 
many, painful incidents connected with their 
downfall, one only need be specially men- 
tioned. 

Among their creditors was a tradesman 





bond of| of spirit, or, as his widow insisted, of a 


| broken heart. She also was left penniless, 
| and, naturally enough, she appealed to the 
| Wyatts for assistance. The harpies who had 
| ruined Mr. Wyatt had undertaken the settle- 
ment of the claims of his creditors, and had 
| paid them, in full satisfaction, only a moiety 
| of what was due to them. Mr. Wyatt had 

been indebted to Mr. Randall in the sum of 
two hundred and eighty pounds, of which the 
| creditor had received half, and had given full 
| quittance of the whole before his death. 
| ‘There thus remained, according to the 
widow’s view, which, it need hardly be stated, 
was not the legal view, a sum of one hundred 
and forty pounds due to her from Mr. Wyatt, 
and she came to him and his son in deep 
distress, and demanded and implored them 
to pay her. They were too much over- 
whelmed, and, to their credit be it said, were 
too honourable to fall back upon the legal 
quibble that they were not lawfully indebted 
| to this poor woman. 

“ You owed my husband the money,” said 
Mrs. Randall, “and it isn’t because he is 
dead that you don’t owe it to me.” 

Henry Wyatt answered for his father, to 
whom words would not come. 

“Yes,” he said, “ we owe you the money.” 

“Then pay it,” demanded the widow. 

“It is impossible,” said Henry Wyatt ; 
“ we are ourselves beggared.” 

“ Beggared!” she cried, and she pointed 
to a ring he wore upon his finger, and to the 
watch-chain upon his waistcoat. 

A gleam of joy flashed into his eyes. 

* Yes,” he said, “‘you are right: these do 
not belong to us.” 

He took the ring from his finger and the 
watch and chain from his pocket, and he 
also took from his father the trinkets the old 
man wore. Giving them to the widow, he 
bade her dispose of them, foolishly thinking 
that the proceeds would be sufficient to 
defray the debt. She returned the following 
day with the particulars of the sale. She 
had obtained, roughly stated, forty pounds 
for the jewellery, leaving still a sum of one 
hundred pounds due to her. 

“‘T have a sick child to support,” she said, 
“ and what you owe me is all we have to live 
upon. If you can’t pay me now”—and she 
looked suspiciously at them—“ when will 
you pay me?” 

“At the earliest opportunity,” replied 
Henry Wyatt sadly. ‘We will live upon a 
crust until your just claim is satisfied.” 
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“It is right that you should,” she said ; 
‘poor tradespeople are too often robbed by 
gentlemen like you.” 

She was glib with her tongue, and she did 
not spare them. She showed them no pity ; 
but, indeed, it is hard, when we are overtaken 
by sorrow and misfortune, to put ourselves in 
the place of others who are suffering like- 
wise. 

** Do you mean to tell me,” continued the 
widow, “that you are speaking the truth 
when you say you have nothing left?” 

‘It is the unhappy truth,” replied Henry 
Wyatt. 

“ And your father so rich as he was!” 
said the widow, “and his father before him! 
What, not a stick left?” 

“Ruined, ruined, hopelessly ruined!” 
murmured old Mr. Wyatt, wringing his 
hands. 

“If you will spare us your reproaches,” 
said Henry Wyatt, “which perhaps it is 
natural you should use against us, you will 
be doing a charitable act. Heaven only 
knows by what means we have fallen into 
this abyss. I was ignorant of what was going 
on, and my dear father is utterly unable to 
explain matters to me. On my honour as a 
man, we are absolutely beggared.” 

“Then what security have I,” demanded 
the widow, “that you will keep your word 
and pay me?” 

“We can give you no security but our 
promise,” said Henry Wyatt. 

“You can give me your note of hand,” 
suggested the widow with a tradeswoman’s 
instinct. 

“ Yes, we can do that,” said Henry Wyatt, 
“ and we will.” 

Thereupon he drew up a paper, which he 
and his father signed, acknowledging them- 
selves to be indebted to the widow in the 
sum of one hundred pounds, to which interest 
was to be regularly added until the debt was 
cancelled, 

“That is all we can do,” said Henry 
Wyatt. 

The widow took the paper, and held it 
tight, while she asked how they were going 
to live. 

“We shall have to live by the work of our 
hands,” said Henry Wyatt, looking at his 
white fingers with a kind of helpless pity. 

“ Will you stop here?” asked the widow. 

“No; we shall go to London.” 

*“* And I shall never hear from you! That 
is the way of gentlemen !” 

“Tt is not our way,” said Henry Wyatt, 
“and you are doing us an injustice. I pro- 











| mise you faithfully that you shall hear from 


us wherever we are. You shall have our 
address, so that you may sue us, or summon 
us, or take whatever steps you may think 
proper to enforce your claim ; but do not for- 
get that you can’t get blood out of a stone, 
and that if you harass us with the law it will 
be impossible for us to pay you what is due 
to you. Will you not rely upon our honour ? 
Have we not already done sufficient to prove 
to you how deeply we regret your misfor- 
tunes ?” 

He said more than this, and spoke so sin- 
cerely that the widow went away convinced 
that, when it lay in Henry Wyatt’s power, the 
hundred pounds would be paid. 

A word as to the interest on the bond 
which Henry Wyatt gave her. He had put 
it down at twenty per cent. He was quite 
ignorant of business affairs, having been 
brought up so, and although he had learned 
from his father sufficient to show that the 
money sharks had been charging sixty, eighty, 
and a hundred per cent. for the sums they 
were supposed to have advanced, he knew 
that such a rate was an extortion. And 
therefore, when he put down upon the 
widow’s bond, ‘‘and interest at twenty per 
cent.,” he thought it a fair return. Some- 
thing passed between him and the widow 
with respect to this twenty per cent. 

“‘ If you can’t pay the principal,” she said, 
“you will at least pay the interest. How 
much a week is twenty per cent. upon one 
hundred pounds.” 

* Roughly,” replied Henry Wyatt, after a 
hasty calculation, “it is eight shillings per 
week.” 

“You will pay me that,” said the widow, 
“ until you can pay me the principal ?” 

“Yes,” said Henry Wyatt, readily, “ I will 
send you eight shillings a week regularly, 
or starve, until the hundred pounds are 
paid.” 

“T have nothing else to depend upon,” 
said the widow, “ and I must rest satisfied 
with your promise. As for your starving, 
much good that will do me! It is asolemn 
promise, mind, and if you don’t keep it, I 
hope misfortune may cling to you all the 
days of your life!” 


CHAPTER II.—A MONSTER, WITH THOUSANDS 
OF QUIVERING LIMBS, WITH THOUSANDS OF 
HUNGRY STOMACHS. 


In less than a week from that time, Henry 
Wyatt and his father found themselves in 
London. They were glad to get away from 
the neighbourhood in which their family had 
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for the last three generations held their heads 
so high, and in which they had been re- 
spected and honoured. Of all their old 
friends not one came forward to give them a 
kindly word, or to offer toassist them. They 


had lost caste from the time it became | 


known that old Mr. Wyatt had associated 
himself with the class of men who had ruined 
him ; for, strange to say, everybody but him- 
self knew their character; and, as birds of a 
feather flock together, they uncharitably 
came to the conclusion that old Mr. Wyatt 
was no better than the men who had robbed 
him. It was therefore natural that these two 
hapless gentlemen, who had been wrecked in 
a fair wind by foul play, should be glad to 
get to London to hide the heads upon which 
disgrace had fallen. 
and turmoil of whirling crowds, composed 
for the most part of strugglers for bare sub- 
sistence, they could find relief from reproach ; 
there they could live their lives, unknown 


and unrecognised; and there they could | 
After the | 


strive toredeem their good name. 
first shock of despair, Henry Wyatt, as is 
natural with young enthusiastic natures, be- 
came hopeful. He dreamed dreams, he 
made plans. Willing to work, anxious to 
work, he mapped out a future which was not 
barren of sweetness. 

“ For, after all,” he argued with himself in 
his more hopeful mood, “there is no pre- 
meditated guilt at our door. My father, 
consciously, has done no man wrong. He 
has been led into error, and has himself been 
shamefully betrayed and deceived.” 

It may be pardoned in him that, in the 
circumstances of their position, he took a 
quixotic but honourable pride in his poverty. 

“We have nothing,” he thought, “and that 
we are penniless must surely be put to our 
credit.” 

But he did not take into account the cen- 
soriousness of the world, ever too prone to 
impute base motives, and to cast stones at 
those who have been driven or have fallen 
into misfortune. During those first dark 
days he was almost buoyant. He had his 
father with him, whom he loved and honoured. 
He had not only to work for himself, but for 
one who had been invariably kind and indul- 
gent to him, and to such a nature as his the 
circumstance of some one being dependent 
upon him is not a hindrance, but a help. It 
does not damp the spirits, it stimulates and 
nerves them to renewed action. He needed, 
indeed, some stimulus, for though he sought 
employment from morning till night, he was 
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There, in the busy toil | 











“ What can you do?” 
“ Read and write.” 

‘“‘ Where was your last situation ?” 

‘“‘T have never held one.” 

** What are you?” 

“ A gentleman.” 

| ‘We don’t want gentlemen. 
men.” 

| These are specimens of what he had to 
| endure, and of the result of his solicitations, 
| when he was fortunate enough to obtain a 
hearing. At the end of a few weeks he was 
in despair. 

**TIt doesn’t seem, father,” he said, one 
night, when he returned to their garret in 
Rosemary Court, Spitalfields, “as if the 
world wants us.” 

* We have lost our way,” moaned the old 
gentleman, ‘‘we have lost our way! It is 
I who have done this, my dear lad; it is I 
who have brought you down so low.” 

“Come, come, father,” said Henry, upon 
whom these self-accusations had always a 
reviving effect, “this will never do. It is 
not you who have brought us down, and I 
will not allow you to say so. Of course it 
would have been better if we could have 
seen what was before us; but we didn’t, and 
are not to blame for it. I was wrong, very 
wrong, in saying that the world doesn’t want 
jus. The fact of it is, I am too impatient. 
| We must give it time. Rome wasn’t built in 
a day, and I can’t expect to take London by 
storm in a week. A much vaster city than 
Rome, father, with ever so many more people 
in it. Everything will come right.” And 
he put his arm around the old man’s shoulder, 
and fondly caressed him. ‘ Yes, everything 
will come right, only we must have patience. 
The world does not want us, indeed! Why, 
|I must be out of my senses! What could 
| the world do without us, I should like to 
| know 2” 
| But he passed a sleepless night neverthe- 
less, and in the dark future before him could 
not see a ray of light. He was up early the 
next morning, and off to the newspaper 
offices, to run his eager eyes down the ad- 
vertising columns, in quest of a situation for 
which he was fitted. He had come to so 
low a pass with respect to money that he 
had not a penny to spare to purchase a news- 
paper with, so in the early morning, outside 
the newspaper offices, he had been lately in 
the habit of mingling with many others who 
were in as sad a plight as himself. Have 
you ever visited those places before the busy 
day of a great city has begun, and watched 
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unsuccessful in obtaining it. 





the faces of the poor creatures whose one 
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burning desire it is to work for their daily 
bread? Strong, gaunt men, large-limbed and 
eager-eyed ; weak, middle-aged men with 
eyes as eager, who have fallen out of the 
ranks ; young lads, whose parents can scarcely 
give them a meal ; even women and girls are 
there, with that one only aim. ‘“ Work, give 
us work!” they mutely cry, and, furnished 
with various memoranda, written in pencil 
upon odd pieces of paper, snatches from the 
advertisements of employers, they hurriedly 
wend their way to this and that place of 
business in quest of it. But although they 
have not lost a minute, hundreds are there 
before them, waiting for the shop or office 
door to open. It is a strange and human- 
izing feature of such crowds that, though 
only one out of the hundreds can be taken 
on, they have mostly for each other kind 
words of encouragement and sympathy. And 
so, unsuccessful, they wander away, brood- 
ing, brooding, brooding, through the streets, 
with their eyes cast down to earth; and when 
the night comes, sleep, many of them, in the 
open air, waiting for the rising of another 
sun, in the hope that it will bring them better 
chances. Easy to philosophise, easy to 
moralise, easy to cast up columns upon 
columns of figures to prove that the average 
wages of the employed are such and such, 
and quite sufficient to keep a home and 
family upon. But these generalities do not 
fill the stomachs that are empty, bring no 
relief to those who suffer, and who are gradu- 
ally giving way under the terrible tension. 
There is growing around us a monster with 
thousands of quivering limbs, with thousands 
of hungry stomachs, a monster in whom 
danger lies because of the despair with which 
its heart is filled. Things are not as they 
were. In the time gone by, there were not 
so many. Day by day they grow more 
numerous, day by day they grow more hun- 
gry, day by day they look with increasing 
envy upon their more happily-conditioned 
fellows. For, let it not be forgotten, there 
are fathers among them, fathers who have 
children whom they love, and whom they 
cannot behold suffer with calmness; there 
are husbands among them, whose wives were 
once bright and fair. Unless something is 
done to lessen the number of hungry mouths 
and aching hearts, the clouds that are gather- 
ing will burst into astorm. It should be the 


one great aim of statesmanship to prevent 
this storm from bursting. What is proving a 
curse can be turned into a blessing. The 
remedy is easy; it is at hand. There are 
lands across the seas where hundreds of 








millions of human beings can live and 
thrive. 

So upon the morning after this last con- 
versation with his father, and after a long and 
sleepless night, Henry Wyatt, looking down 
the advertising columns of a daily newspaper, 
saw an advertisement for a clerk, “A good 
penman, who can correspond in French and 
German.” The advertisement stated that 
“ Application must be made by letter, and 
must be written in three languages, French, 
German, and English. Apply to Mr. Richard 
Inglefield, Cornhill.” 

Away to his garret sped Henry Wyatt. 

“‘T think I see land, father,” he cried as he 
entered ; “and it is you who have given me 
the spectacles.” 

“‘ The spectacles!” cried old Mr. Wyatt in 
bewilderment. 

“French and German, father; those are 
the spectacles.” 

Down he sat and wrote his letter to Richard 
Inglefield, Esq., in the three languages, pat 
and corfect, without a single error, laughing 
all the time; and at nine o’clock in the 
morning the important missive was dropped 
into Mr. Inglefield’s letter-box. Then Henry 
Wyatt waited ; it was all he had to do—all he 
could do. Post after post came in, but no 
answer on that day. On the following morn- 
ing, however, he received a reply— 

“Mr. Wyatt may call upon Mr. Inglefield 
at eleven o’clock, A.M.” 

Nothing more ; but it was enough to cause 
the young gentleman to cry, 

“Hurrah! weare over the breakers! Keep 
up your heart, father, I am going to make my 
fortune. Carriages, horses, estates—bank 
account all gone—well, I am going to replace 
them! I knew I was wrong when I said the 
world didn’t want us.” 

Off he went at ten o’clock, and at half past 
he was standing in front of Mr. Inglefield’s 
office, which he scanned eagerly, in order to 
glean an idea of the kind of business con- 
ducted therein. It was too early for him to 
present himself. He knew that it was almost 
as great a fault in the eyes of business men to 
be too soon as to be too late, and he deter- 
mined to time himself to a minute, and to 
enter Mr. Inglefield’s office as the clock 
struck eleven. While he waited, his anxious 
eyes were busy in the endeavour to discover 
whether other young men as well as he had 
received responses to their applications for 
the coveted situation. There were, indeed, 
three men who he judged, and judged cor- 
rectly, had been summoned to an interview 
with Mr. Inglefield. He observed the curious 
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likeness between their actions and his own. 
They all walked to and fro past the office, 
and glanced frequently at the clocks in a 
jeweller’s window, and crossed the road to 
look up at the office in which they hoped to 
find employment, and wandered a little apart, 
and took out of their pockets a letter, which 
they read furtively to assure themselves that 
they had made no mistake in the time they 
were to present themselves. As the hour 
struck the four applicants entered Mr. Ingle- 
field’s office, Henry Wyatt being the last to 
enter, the other three having pushed them- 
selves before him. A clerk in attendance, 
upon being informed of the nature of their 
errand, took down their names and addresses 
in the order of their entrance, and upon the 
ringing of a bell sent the first man into Mr. 
Inglefield’s private room. At the end of 
three or four minutes he came back, and left 
the office, the three who remained gazing 
anxiously at him to ascertain whether he had 
been successful or not, and what chances 
were left forthem. He passed out in silence, 
however, and the second applicant was sum- 
moned ; then, after the lapse of another three 
or four minutes, the third; and then came 
Henry Wyatt’s turn. 

Mr. Inglefield was sitting at his writing- 
table, and said in a business-like voice, 

“Your name?” 

“Henry Wyatt.” 

“Have you been waiting long?” asked 
Mr. Inglefield, drawing the young man’s 
letter before him, and examining it while he 
spoke. 

“T came in at eleven o'clock, with the 
others.” 

“Where were you last engaged ?” 

“T have never been in a situation.” 

Mr. Inglefield looked up. 

“* What is your age?” 

“Twenty-three.” 

“ Rather late to commence.” 

“‘T think, sir, you would have no reason 
to be dissatisfied with me if you engaged 
me.” 

** As you have never been in any employ- 
ment, how would you describe yourself.” 

Henry Wyatt paused a moment before he 
replied. 

“Tam a gentleman.” 

* As to education, now?” 

There was another pause, on Mr. Ingle- 
field’s side this time, betore the question was 
asked. 

“T was educated at Cambridge.” 

“ College ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 








“In pressing need of a situation ?” 

‘In very pressing need, sir.” 

“‘ Anyone dependent upon you?” 

“ My father.” 

“ Any other ties ?” 

* None, sir.” 

“ T see by your letter that you are a good 
penman. Are you a rapid writer?” 

“Ves, sir; and I shall improve.” 

*‘ Being a gentleman, you have come down 
in life?” 

Henry Wyatt flushed. 

“Tt is necessary that I should ask you 
these questions. Mine is a firm of old 
standing.” 

“Ves, sir; we have come down in life— 
my father and I.” 

‘Suddenly ? 

“ Suddenly.’ 

“ Unwise speculations, perhaps ?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

Mr. Inglefield rested his chin upon his 
hand, and with his eyes upon the young 
man’s face considered awhile. He was pre- 
possessed in Henry Wyatt’s favour. The 
young man’s manners were gentlemanly and 
respectful. And then it entered into Mr. 
Inglefield’s mind that he could make a bar- 
gain. He was in the habit of buying in the 
cheapest markets and selling in the dearest. 

“What views have you as to salary?” 

“None, sir; I am entirely ignorant upon 
the subject. If you think I should suit you 
I must leave myself in your hands.” 

“Well, I will give the matter some con- 
sideration, and will write to you this evening. 
You can come at once, I suppose ?” 

* Yes, sir; at an hour’s notice.” 

“The difficulty is,” said Mr. Inglefield, 
“that it appears you can give me no one to 
whom I can apply for a character.” 

“Tt is my misfortune, sir. But in such 
circumstances as mine one must make a com- 
mencement.” 

“ Yes, yes, I understand that, but it doesn’t 
lessen the difficulty. If I engage you it will 
be upon trust. It is most unusual, and not 
quite prudent ; at the same time I am free 
to admit that I am favourably disposed to- 
wards you. It is essential that those I employ 
should be men of good breeding and educa- 
tion, and I recognise that you belong to that 
class. I cansayno more at present. Good 
day.” 

Henry Wyatt walked home half hopeful, 
hal: despondent, wondering why fathers, in 
the training and education of their children, 
do not arm them with fitting weapons with 
which to fight the battle of life. He had no 
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thought of blaming his own father ; he knew 
that he had done his best according to his 
lights. 


CHAPTER III.—“‘ A SUNBEAM IS SHINING IN 
OUR ROOM.” 


“S1r,—I have carefully considered your 
application, and have resolved to give you a 
trial. There are certain drawbacks, one or 
two of which I pointed out to you; but I am 
inclined to waive them in your favour. You 
can come into my office upon a salary of 
one pound per week. I name a weekly 
salary, as it will enable you to give me a 
week’s notice in case you feel yourself un- 
equal to your duties, and will enable me to 
give you a week’s notice in the event of your 
not pleasing me. I shall require you to 


commence immediately, at ten o’clock on | 


the morning of the receipt of this communi- 
cation. “ Yours obediently, 
“RICHARD INGLEFIELD. 


“To Mr. Henry Wyatt.” 


This letter arrived by the first post, and 
Henry read it aloud. 

“‘ Well, father?” he said. 

“One pound per week,” murmured the 
old man ; “ it is very little.” 

“To commence with,” said Henry Wyatt, 
cheerfully. 

His cheerfulness was assumed, because he 
himself was dashed at the salary offered, but 
he would not let his father see that he was 
disappointed. 

“The letter does not say to commence 
with,” observed the old man. 

“No, but I say it. Of course it must be 
to commence with. I shall rise, father; I 
shall rise! Who knows that I may not one 
day become a partner? Think of Dick 
Whittington.” 

“Has Mr. Inglefield a daughter?” asked 
the old man innocently. 

“I have not the remotest idea,” replied 
Henry, laughing. “ Nothing was further from 
my thoughts. I was thinking of Dick Whit- 
tington becoming Lord Mayor of London. 
Come, come, father, we must not be down- 
cast. Here has come a sudden windfall, 
and we must be grateful for it. Let us see 
how our banking account stznds.” 

The bank was his pocket, which he tapped 
lightly, and from it he drew six silver shillings 
and a few coppers. 

“There is the balance, father,” he said, 
spreading the money out upon the table, 
“and we have rent to pay at the end of the 


week, and the eight shillings interest to our 
creditor, Mrs. Randall. It strikes me we 
have no choice.” 

The old man shook his head mournfully, 
and said— 

“If Z could only do something, my boy, if 
Z could only earn money!” 

“ Not to be thought of,” said Henry gaily; 
“not for a moment to be thought of. Why, 
what are you fit for?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” murmured the old 
man, his head drooping. 

“J didn’t mean that, father; I meant that 
you are too old to commence life again. No, 
no, it is for me to work ; it is for me to re- 
trieve our fortunes. See, father, a lucky 








omen. A sunbeam is shining in our room. 


| There is one thing we ought to be very 


thankful for, and that is that I have clothes 
enough to last me a year or two. Coats and 
trousers will cost us nothing ; and so, father, 
I take off my hat to Mr. Inglefield, and say, 
‘I am deeply grateful to you, sir, for giving 
me an opening.’ Now, father,-while I am 
away you must not grow melancholy. _ If 
you do you will make me so, and then where 
should we be? You must be cheerful and 
hopeful, and must look forward to the future 
as Ido. There are bright days in store for 
us, and if we have to live on a little fora 
time, there is no reason in the world why we 
should not be as happy as a pair of birds in 
spring.” 

“IT won’t be melancholy, my boy; I will be 
hopeful and grateful as you wish me to be. 
God bless you, Harry!” 

But when his son was gone the old man’s 
head sank upon the table, and he wept long 
and bitterly. 

Henry Wyatt entered upon his duties, and 
to all outward appearance gave satisfaction 
to his employer. Mr. Inglefield was not a 
demonstrative man, especially to those who 
served him. He was too shrewd a man of 
business to enhance, by words of praise, the 
value of their services. That he did not 
find fault was, in his estimation, a sufficient 
token of approval. Thus things went on for 
twelve months or so, and Henry Wyatt was 
in precisely the same position as at first. He 
performed his duties faithfully and zealously ; 
but there was no question of a rise of salary, 
and having by this time gained an insight 
into Mr. Inglefield’s character, he was afraid 
to ask for it. But he did not lose heart. 
“Things will brighten presently,” he thought. 
He found it no easy job to pay the rent o 
their room, and the eight shillings a week to 
Mrs, Randall, and to live upon what re- 
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mained. But he managed somehow, and in 
this hard struggle developed qualities of thrift 
which would have been a credit even to one 
who had been born and reared in poverty. 

And poor as he was himself, it did not 
prevent him from sympathizing with the 
toilers and moilers amongst whom he lived. 
He learnt, what in other circumstances would 
most assuredly have been hidden from him, 
that in the lives of the poor were to be found 
instances of heroism as noble and as beauti- 
ful as the annals of the great can supply, 
that in devotion and self-sacrifice they were 
not only not to be excelled, but not to be 
equalled in the ranks of the rich and fashion- 
able; that flowers of goodness bloom day 
and night in attic and garret; and that, in 
all that was sweetest and most beautiful in 
humanity, the brightest instances were fur- 
nished by those who were lowest in the 
social scale. 

And it was a gratification to him to dis- 
cover that, poor as he was, he could be a | 
help to others. 

He went one evening in company with his | 
father—when he was not engaged in Mr. | 
Inglefield’s office the two were seldom apart | 
—to the room of a woman who obtained a 
living by charing and washing. She had a 
son to whom Henry Wyatt had been attracted, | 
alad with a thoughtful, intellectual face, in 
which dawned possibilities of something 
higher than was afforded by the opportunities 
of his surroundings. The lad had been sick, 
and Henry Wyatt’s visit was made with the 
desire of ascertaining how he was getting on. 
The room the woman and her son occupied 
was scrupulously clean, and Henry Wyatt 
was surprised to see by the lad’s bedside a 
small hanging bookshelf, with a few well- 
thumbed books upon it. He was more sur- 
prised when he took them down and turned 
their pages. There was a copy of Milton, 
with many of the leaves missing, a transla- 
tion of “ Faust,” in the same condition, and 
some odd numbers of “ Half Hours with the 
Best Authors.” Among other cheap pub- 
lications was the touching story of “ Picciola, 
the Prison Flower,” and the perhaps as preg- 
nant story of ‘‘Baron Trench.” ‘There was 
also the strange narrative of “ Peter Schamyl, 
the Shadowless Man,” and a presentation one- 
volume copy of Shakspere. 

“ Are these of your son’s choosing ?” asked 
Henry Wyatt, of the woman. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, “he is very fond 
of reading.” 

Indeed, when Henry Wyatt conversed with 








the lad, he was astonished at the extent of 


his information. It was not long before he 
made himself acquainted with the boy’s his- 
tory. He had distinguished himself at school, 
and some of the books had been given to him 
as prizes ; the others he had picked up at odd 
times on old bookstalls. , 

“He never saves a penny, sir,” said the 
woman, “that he doesn’t spend it on a 
book.” 

Upon leaving school the boy had obtained 
employment in a printing office. His mother, 
not having sufficient money to pay the pre- 
mium, could not afford to get him appren- 
ticed, so his position in the printing office 
was that of an errand boy and general hobble- 
de-hoy. This, however, did not prevent him 
from following the bent of his mind; he had 
an hour for dinner, and a half-hour for tea, 
and this leisure was invariably spent in read- 
ing, his one unquenchable thirst being a thirst 
for study and mental improvement. It is 
from such humble beginnings that there occa- 
sionally arises in the world one who is great 
in the highest sense of the word; one who 
can move to tears, to laughter, to worthy 
aspirations ; one who being, as it were, born 
in the gutter, goes down to his grave hon- 
oured, mourned, and beloved by all man- 
kind. 

When the lad, whose name was Joseph, 
grew well, Henry Wyatt sought his society, 
and was of great value to him in the direc- 
tion of his studies and reading ; and from this 
little seed there sprang a flower. Henry 
Wyatt established, in the humble room occu- 
pied by himself and his father, an evening 
class, which met twice in every week for in- 
tellectual purposes. He read, and lectured, 
and taught. His readings were selected from 
poet, historian, and novelist; his lectures 
were delightful chats, the very reverse of ser- 
mons, which too frequently miss their mark 
by being of a sombre hue; his teaching was 
history, geography, French and German ; and 
it was not long before these evenings became 
celebrated in the neighbourhood, and before 
Henry Wyatt occupied a position therein of 
which any man might have been proud. 

“There goes the schoolmaster,” people 
would say. “Teaches the lads for nothing. 
One of the right sort.” 

In a short time a third evening in the week 
was added, when social and popular subjects 
were discussed. In these gatherings, how- 
ever, the place of honour was occupied by 
the occasions upon which Henry Wyatt read 
to his eager auditors the delightful stories of 
Charles Dickens, whose works have done 
more to humanize the world and sweeten the 
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human heart than all the soldiers, great and 
small, that ever wore a sword or flourished a 
baton. Here, then, out of the Slough of 
Despond grew a garden which angels would 
have been proud to tend; here, then, out of 
the depths, arose a heaven brightened with 
bright hopes, sweetened with sweet resolves, 
ennobled with noble aspirations. 

Henry Wyatt did not recognise the value 
of it at first, for it was not a creation, but a 
growth ; but when his classes were in full 
swing his reward was great in the conscious- 
ness that he was helping his fellows. 

Quixotically, but at the same time with 
some sense of justice, he thanked his father 
for this. 

“‘ Were it not for you,” he said to the old 
man, “it would be out of my power to do 
what Iam doing. It was you who gave me 
the education. It was you who raised me 
to what I am.” 

“ Raised you!” echoed the old man. 

“Yes, father, raised me. Lessons have 
come which I could have never learned, and 
I have a recognition of duties and of a field 
of labour which must have been hidden from 
me had you left me a large fortune.” 

“Tt is out of your goodness that you say 
this,” murmured the old man. 

“Tt is out of nothing of the sort,” retorted 
Henry. “It is out of my heart, which beats 
with gratitude to you for having enabled me 
to help these little ones.” 


CHAPTER Iv.—‘ YOU ARE THE SCHOOL- 
MASTER, THEN ?” 


Ir happened, when these pleasant gather- 
ings were an established institution in Spital- 
fields, that certain circumstances occurred 
which brought Rachel Inglefield and Henry 
Wyatt into an acquaintance with each other 
which was destined to produce the most im- 
portant issues. Rachel’s labours of kindness 
and mercy led her not only to the house in 
which Henry Wyatt and his father resided, 
but to the very room adjoining that which 
they occupied. In that room resided a poor 
woman whose fortunes were at so low an ebb 
that it was impossible she could sink lower 
and live. To be exact, she was on the point 
of starvation, and Rachel, seeing her begging 
in the streets, and being moved to pity by her 
pallid face and attenuated form, questioned 
and relieved her. The quiet, reserved girl 


had a certain doggedness and pertinacity in 
her nature which caused her seldom to leave 
a task uncompleted, and in this task of mercy 
she was so assiduous that she obtained the 
address of the woman, and paid her many 








visits, of which this to which reference has 
been made was the first. While she was 
conversing with the woman, Rachel’s attention 
was occasionally diverted by pleasant sounds 
in the adjoining room. Young voices were 
babbling, and there were ripples of laughter, 
followed now and then by the clapping of 
hands. Then would come a hush, and 
Rachel heard one clear voice declaiming lines 
which did not reach her understanding, but 
which, to judge by the loud expressions of 
approval and the clapping of hands, afforded 
intense delight to the auditors. 

“* What is going on there?” asked Rachel. 

“Tt is an evening class,” replied the 
woman, “ kept by a young gentleman and his 
father.” 

** By a young gentleman and his father!” 
echoed Rachel, with a slight emphasis on the 
word “gentleman.” 

“Yes, miss, he zs a gentleman, though I 
sometimes doubt whether he has more money 
than he knows what to do with. But that 
is the case with a good many of us.” 

“Is he a schoolmaster?” asked Rachel. 

“Oh, no, miss. I have heard that he is a 
clerk somewhere in the City. He goes out 
to work regularly every morning, and comes 
home at seven o’clock every night.” 

** As you say,” observed Rachel, “ that you 
suspect he has not more money than he knows 
what to do with, I suppose he keeps this 
class to add to his income.” 

“Earn money for himself, do you mean, 
miss ?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“Not at all; miss—he doesn’t make a 
penny by it. What he does, he does for 
love.” 

“Ts he teaching now?” 

“T don’t quite know what he is doing just 
at this minute, miss. Perhaps he is reading 
a story to the children. Some evenings he 
teaches, some evenings he reads and lectures, 
but whatever he is at, miss, you may be sure 
it is for good. You seem surprised at my 
calling him a gentleman, and it zs a surprising 
thing that such a man should live in a garret. 
They have only got one room to live in, him 
and his father. It is curious, isn’t it,” said 
the woman, with a touch of humour, “that 
the lower one gets in the world the higher 
up one goes? Look at me. I once rented 
the parlours.” 

“ And you say he does all this out of pure 
kindness ?” 

“Yes, miss, out of pure kindness. You 
should hear the way people speak of him! 
If he had his pockets filled with money, and 
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scattered it ever so freely about, they couldn’t 
think more of him than they do.” 

“ Has he lived here long ?” asked Rachel, 
much interested in the woman’s account of 
her fellow-lodgers. 

“ About a year or two, miss, not longer. 
Him and his father dropped into the neigh- 
bourhood quitesudden. Nobody knew any- 
thing about them, or where they came from, 
but it was pretty plain that they were gentle- 
folk. You see, miss, there is a kind of air 
that a body can’t mistake about a man when 
he has been brought up genteel. Their 
clothes were not new, it is true, but they were 
not the sort of clothes that cheap tailors 
make and sell. Then, the way they walked ; 
then, the way they talked ; always gentle and 
pleasant ; never a bad word out of their lips ; 
and as for scholarship, miss, the young gen- 
tleman is not to be beat. There is nothing | 
he doesn’t know.” 

“ You speak enthusiastically,” said Rachel. 

“T speak as I feel, miss. Keeping classes 





for the poor children is not the only good 
thing he does, He has been kind to me 
many a time.” 

“ Poor as he is?” 

“Yes, miss, poor as he is ; and to see him | 
and his father together, and to see the way | 
he takes care of the old gentleman, it does 
one’s heart good, miss.” 

** How old is he ?” 

“Well, miss, he may be twenty-five, or | 
thereabouts. He looks a bit older some- | 
times, because of the care in his face, though | 
he is not given much to downheartedness. 
I think he keeps himself too busy for that. 
He does the children good, and I dare say 
they do him good. There’s one boy among 
them that he regularly loves. Joseph is his 
name. A little fellow, miss, that’s never 
satisfied unless he is learning something—but 
I doubt whether he is long for this world.” 

“Who,” cried Rachel, much startled at 
these words, “the young gentleman ?” 

“No, miss, the little scholar, Joseph. He 
is that weak, and pale, and thin that you 
might almost blow him away.” 

‘Ts he very poor also?” 

“Yes, miss, he is one of us. He hasn’t 
got a father, and it’s as much as ever his 
mother can do to make both ends meet. It 
isn’t always she can do it, miss.” 

“Do you know her, and will you give me 
her address ?” 

“ Yes, miss, willingly.” 

And Rachel wrote down the name and | 
_ of Joseph’s mother from the woman’s | 
Ips. L 





Soon after this she took her departure, 
pausing two or three times as she descended 
the stairs, to listen to the pleasant hum that 
proceeded from the school in Henry Wyatt’s 
garret. 

Before a week had passed he and she had 
come together, and a spiritual link was forged 
in their lives, which was to endure through 
all the ages. They met in the room in which 
Joseph and his mother lived. Rachel had 
already made the acquaintance of these two 
strugglers, and on this occasion she visited 
the mother with a basket containing a chicken 
and some jelly. Joseph was absent at the 
time. 

‘‘ And mind,” said Rachel, as the woman 
was putting these delicacies into the cupboard, 
“T shall be angry if Joseph and you don’t 
eat every morsel.” 

“ There’s no fear of its being wasted, miss,” 


| said Joseph’s mother in a grateful voice, in 


which an observant ear could have detected 
a note of pathos. It was very faint, but it 
told a tale. 

At this moment Henry Wyatt entered, and, 
seeing the half-opened cupboard, with its 
unusual fare on the shelf, and Rachel’s empty 
basket, divined the young girl’s errand. 

Rachel had never seen Henry Wyatt before, 
and did not know that he was in her father’s 
service. Mr. Inglefield, indeed, had kept 


| her jealously apart from the office in which 


his business was conducted, and she was not 
acquainted, even by sight, with a single per- 
son in his employment. Thus Rachel and 
Henry met as entire strangers. Rachel re- 
cognised that the description given to her of 
Henry Wyatt was correct; that he was a 
man of good culture and good breeding, and 
most assuredly a gentleman. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Henry Wyatt ; 
“T did not know you had a visitor.” 

“You are never in the way, sir,” said 
Joseph’s mother ; “‘ and I am sure the young 
lady won’t mind,” 

Rachel rose to go, and saying ‘“ Good- 
evening; I will see you soon again,” was 
about to leave the room, when she was stopped 
by the words, 

“ Perhaps you would like to know, miss, 
that this is the gentleman I have spoken to 
you about, the gentleman who teaches Joseph, 
and that my boy is so fond of.” 

“You are the schoolmaster, then?” said 
Rachel pleasantly, with a slight bow to Henry 


| Wyatt. 


** T—I was not aware,” stammered Henry 
Wyatt 
“That I knew of your kindness,” said 
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Rachel. “ But, indeed, one cannot come into 
this neighbourhood without hearing of you.” 

Then she bowed again, and stepped to- 
wards the door, which Henry Wyatt held 
open for her. His eyes followed her graceful 
form till it was lost to his view, and then he 
turned to Joseph’s mother, and asked who 
the young lady was. 

“T can’t tell you, sir,” replied the woman. 
“Tt seems that she got to know Joseph some- 
how, and that he was not overstrong; and 
this is the second time she has been here 
with a basket full of good things. The last 
time it was soup and a pigeon pie and some 
fruit, and now it is a chicken and jelly.” 

“It is very kind of her,” said Henry Wyatt. 
“She is a true lady.” 

“That’s to be seen, sir,” said Joseph’s 
mother, “ with half an eye.” 

“ And you don’t know even her name ?” 

** No, sir; she didn’t tell me, and I never 
thought of asking.” 

“She is one of those who do good by 
stealth,” murmured Henry Wyatt. “A sweet 
lady, indeed !” 

When he went home that night it was with 
the vision of Rachel Inglefield in his mind’s 
eye. Brief as had been their interview, her 
face, her gentle manners, even her dress of 
silver-grey, had impressed themselves strongly 
upon his imagination. Already in these two 
young hearts a kindred admiration had been 
stirred into life. It was with his image in 
her mind that Rachel retired to rest that 
night. 


CHAPTER V.—THE SANDWICH MAN. 


WHETHER it be true or not that, as Shake- 
spere says, “ there’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough-hew them as we may,” whether 


it were the result of chance or destiny, in the | 


forging of the link between Rachel and Henry, 
other persons almost immediately played their 
part. 

Rachel’s walk lay occasionally westward- 
way, through the Strand to Westminster 
Abbey. On the very day following her visit 
to Joseph’s mother, she, accompanied by her 
faithful Pompey, was passing Somerset House, 
when she was suddenly fascinated, as it were, 
by a figure within a few yards of her. It was 
the figure of what is commonly known as “a 
sandwich man,” one who bears upon his 
shoulders a board in front and a board at 
his back, which serve as an advertisement for 
some special attraction. This figure, at the 
moment of its presentment, was in Rachel’s 
eyes the oddest of figures. The man was 


old, and of a medium height, but with his 
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thin face and his head sunk into his shoulders 
he appeared to be older than he really was, 
The two sandwich boards coming close up to 
his chin and to the back of his neck, gave him 
the appearance of being, not only imprisoned, 
but absolutely flattened by an absurdly shaped 
and egregiously fitting stiff cravat; and his 
hat was pressed so low down over his fore- 
head as almost to cover his eyes. So that, 
what with the concealment below and the 
concealment above, all that could really be 
said to be distinctly visible in his face was 
the tip of his nose ; but it was the point and 
character furnished by the legend on the 
sandwich boards which imparted its odd dis- 
tinctiveness to the figure. This legend con- 
| sisted of three words :— 


THE 
POOR 
GENTLEMAN. 

It might have been supposed by persons 
unfamiliar with London sights that the man, 
| in carrying this legend writ in great letters in 
front and at the back of him, desired to 
| advertise himself and his condition. For, as 
| he shuffled along, shrinking physically and 
| mentally from the shame and degradation of 
his burden, no more pregnant figure of a 
poor gentleman could possibly be imagined. 

The time was three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and whether it were that the man 
| was hungry, or that his task was beyond 
his strength, at the moment of Rachel’s 
coming up to him he staggered, strove to 
| catch hold of the lamp-post for support, 
| failed to reach it, and fell to the ground. 
| Odd as was the figure when it stood upon its 
| feet, it became much odder when it lay 
prone upon the stones. For then its head, 
in turtle fashion, shrank entirely inwards, 
| became quite hidden by the sandwich boards 
| the man had borne upon his shoulders. 
| A crowd instantly gathered around the 
prostrate form, and comments were freely 
} and loudly made. These comments formed 
a familiar verdict commonly enough passed 
with alacrity by such-like London crowds, 
which as a rule are not too mercifully dis- 
posed, many of the units among them judging 
| others, maybe, by their own standard. ‘The 
| verdict of the comments was that the man 
| was drunk. 
| “ He ought to be ashamed of himself,” said 
| one. 
| “He’s old enough to know better,” said 
another. 
| “ Forty shillings, or a month,” said another. 

Rachel did not know what to think. Her 
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first feeling was one of compassion, but these 
remarks bewildered her. 

“Move on there, move on,” cried a police- 
man. And then he, too, looked down upon 
the prostrate form, as if in the magic of his 
gaze there was an elixir sufficiently potent to 
instantaneously infuse vigour and life into the 
inanimate body. Such, however, not being the 
case, the policeman, after some deliberation, 
stooped to raise the old man; but this was 
not easily accomplished, because of the 
boards in which he was imprisoned. 


“Lift the top one over his head,” sug- 
gested a person in the crowd, more logical 
than his fellows. 

This was done, and the man was raised to 
his feet. The air flowing freely upon his 
features produced its effect. He opened his 
eyes, and gazed vacantly around. Then it 
was that Rachel’s doubts vanished, and she 
stepped forward (promptly followed by Pom- 
pey, who invariably sympathised with his 
young mistress), and stood by the old man’s 
side. He recognising by some sort of instinct 





the presence of a friend, stretched out his 
hand, which Rachel took in hers. 

“T thank you, I thank you,” he mur- 
mured, in a tone singularly sweet and sad. 

“Do you know him?” asked the police- 
man of Rachel. 

“No,” she replied. 

“Does anybody?” inquired the police- 
man, appealing to the general crowd. 

“ 7 don’t know much of him,” said a 
woman, pushing her way through, “but I 


geht od 


‘Yes, sir, he is very fond of reading.” 


have seen him walking up and down the 
Strand with these theatre boards over his 
shoulders for a good many days past. A 
shilling a day he gets for eight hours’ work. 
Why, it ain’t enough even to starve upon! 
That’s his complaint, not drink. You seem 
a kind-hearted lady ; it wouldn’t hurt you to 
| help the poor chap.” 
| “TI zl help him,” said Rachel, “ if it’s 
|in my power.” And then she asked the old 
| man in a low tone, “ Are you really hungry?” 
3 
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He was too full of shame to reply. His 
head sunk down again upon his breast. 

“Where do you live?” asked Rachel. 

“Rosemary Court, Spitalfields,” he an- 
swered, almost in a whisper. 

Rachel was startled. She knew the lo- 
cality well ; it was in the top room of one of 
the houses in Rosemary Court that she had 
heard the pleasant sounds proceeding from 
Henry Wyatt’s pupils, 

“Do you think you are strong enough to 
walk there,” asked Rachel, “if I come with 
you?” 

“T will try,” murmured the old man. 

“‘ You can’t leave these things here,” said 
the policeman, pointing to the boards on the 
ground. 

“T’ll take them back,” said the woman 
who had spoken in favour of the old man; 
and then he, clinging to Rachel’s arm, 
walked with her eastward. 

They had not walked far before Rachel 
discovered that the old man’s strength was 
giving out. He paused and said, 

“You have been very good to me; I don’t 
know how to thank you. You must have 
matters of your own to attend to. I cannot 
think of imposing upon you any longer.” 

“Nay, you are not imposing ppon me,” 
said Rachel; “I shall be glad to assist 
you. I am youngand strong. Indeed, I 
shall not leave you until I see you safely 
home, unless you order me away. I see 
that you are too tired to walk. We will 
ride.” 

“T cannot allow it—indeed, indeed, I can- 
not,” said the old man. 

But Rachel was not to beresisted. She 
called a cab, and assisting the old man in, 
told the cabman to drive to Rosemary Court, 
Spitalfields. Pompey trotted on by the side 
of the cab, keeping a sharp eye on the 
driver. It is the privilege of old age to be 
garrulous, but Rachel’s companion was too 
weak and faint to exercise this privilege. His 
words were few, but they were sufficient. 
And their mode of expression was such as to 
assure Rachel that he was, if not by birth, 
at least by instinct and self-culture, a gentle- 
man; and as she gazed at him she became 
gradually impressed by a curious likeness 
in his face to the face of the young gentle- 
man she had met in the room of Joseph’s 
mother. She hazarded a guess. 
“You do not live alone?” 

“ No,” was the reply. 

“Your son lives with you?” 
“Yes.” 

“ Have you any other family ?” 








“No. Mydear son is the only tie I have 
in the world.” 

“Ts he the gentleman who teaches poor 
children for nothing ?” 

“ You know him !” exclaimed the old man, 
in a grateful voice. It was inexpressibly 
sweet to him to hear his son spoken of as a 
gentleman. 

“TI have seen him only once,” said Ra- 
chel, “but I have heard much of him. It 
is true, then?” 

“Yes, it is true.” 

Rachel thought how noble it was of this 
young man—whose father sought to earn a 
few pence by means of one of the lowest of 
human occupations—to devote himself gra- 
tuitously to the education of poor children, 
and to the opening up to them of a higher 
field of labour than was afforded by the 
opportunities of their birth. 

“You have been in better circumstances,” 
she said gently. 

“Yes,” said the old man, “I had once 
money, lands, and an honoured name. There 
was a time when I was respected.” 

“You and your son are more than re- 
spected,” said Rachel, “ you are loved ; and 
I am truly glad that it has fallen to me to do 
you a service, trifling as it is.” 

If further assurance were needed that her 
surmise as to the identity of Henry Wyatt’s 
father was correct, she received it presently 
when they alighted from the cab, and she 
assisted the old man to the top floor of the 
house in which he resided. Her first care 
was to see that his wants were provided for. 
She bustled about the room as though she 
had herself lived in it for years. She said to 
the old man, 

“You will not mind. my taking off my 
bonnet and mantle; I can get along so much 
better without them.” And what is more, 
she did not wait for permission, but imme- 
diately divested herself of them, and knelt 
before the stove to kindle a fire. “I should 
like to make you a cup of tea,” she said. 
“‘T am sure it would do you good.” 

** There is some in the cupboard,” said the 
old man, watching her movements with won- 
der and admiration. 

Rachel had seen the cupboard in which 
she supposed the food was kept, but she had 
not opened it for fear that it was empty, and 
that the exposure might wound the old man’s 
feelings. She opened it now, and brought 
forward tea, sugar, and bread and butter ; but 
first she spread a tablecloth on the deal 
table, and when she had set the food upon 
it, she said in the cheerfullest of voices, “I 
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hope you will not object to my taking a 
cup of tea with you. I really feel in need 
of it.” 

“‘T shall look upon it as an honour,” said 
the old man, and then, with a feeble wander- 
ing of his hands, added, “but that you, a 
lady 

“And that you,” she rejoined gaily, “a 
gentleman !” 

*T humbly thank you,” he said. “ This is 
my brightest hour since I entered London.” 

Pompey, stretched at full length on the 
floor, seemed to express approval of all that 
was done and said. Truly Rachel might 
have been born to service, she proved herself 
so deft and skilful. The housewifely lessons 
she had learned while she had lived with 
Aunt Carrie had always been of value to her, 
and the old man declared, in a tone of child- 
ish pleasure, that the cup of tea she had 
prepared for him was the best he had ever 
tasted. 

“If that is so,” said Rachel, “I think I 
have earned your confidence.” 

“You have earned whatever it is in my 
power to bestow,” said the old man. 

‘Well, then, your name ?” 

“My name is Wyatt; my son’s name is 
Henry.” 

“Mr. Henry Wyatt,” said Rachel softly. 

“The best, the noblest, the most devoted 
son that father ever had,” said Mr. Wyatt. 
“ Never a reproach from his lips, though it is 
I who have brought him to this sad condition. 
Nothing but cheerfulness, nothing but hope. 
And he is loved, you say?” 

“ Much loved,” replied Rachel, “ and de- 
servedly.” 

“ Deservedly, indeed,” said the old man. 
“He hasn’t a thought for himself, but thinks 
only of others. The lads who come here 
would die for him.” 

* So that, you see,” said Rachel, “ there is 
a sweet brightness in your life.” 

“True, true,” said the old man, “and, 
after all, perhaps better times will come.” 

“Better times will be sure to come,” said 
Rachel, with a cheerful smile. ‘ You feel 
stronger, do you not?” 

“Much stronger, very much stronger.” 

“Then I will go,” said Rachel, rising and 
putting on her bonnet and mantle. ‘Ihave 
some things to attend to which must not be 
neglected. May I visit you again?” 

“How can I hope it?” exclaimed the old 
man, looking mournfully around at the 
humble apartment. ‘It is scarcely fit for a 
lady such as you to enter a room like this.” 

_ “Why not?” said Rachel sweetly. 











I really so much out of place here? It 
doesn’t appear to me so. I shall esteem it a 
privilege if you will allow me.” 

“Tt is an honour I shall never forget,” said 
the old man. 

“So, then, it is settled,” said Rachel, 
“and now, good-bye.” 

She held out her hand, and he took it in 
his, and bowed over it; but he did not im- 
mediately relinquish it. 

“There is something,” he said, “I had 
almost forgotten.” 

“Well?” she said, “ tell it me now.” 

“It is about my son,” said the old man. 
“You say you have seen him.” 
“Yes, once, and hope 

again.” 

“ He doesn’t know that I have been en- 
gaged in the occupation in which you dis- 
covered me to-day. Had he suspected it, 
he would never have allowed me to do what 
I was doing ; but it was the only means which 
offered itself of earning a shilling or two to 
help us on in our hard life. Indeed, Iama 
weight, an encumbrance upon him. I am 
fitted for nothing useful, but I thought it was 
my duty to help a little, his own earnings are 
so small. ‘I must work for you, father,’ he 
said, when we had lost everything, and came 
to London to seek our fortune ; and he would 
be humiliated to learn that I was engaged in 
labour so low, so menial. As I walk along 
the streets I hold my head down in fear that 
I might be recognised. It may be false shame, 
butI cannot, I cannothelp it! You will promise 
me, if you see him, that you will not tell him 
what I was doing. It would wound his sense 
of self-respect, and I would die rather than 
cause him the slightest pang.” 

“‘T promise you,” said Rachel, “ I will not 
tell him. I am familiar with this neighbour- 
hood ; indeed, I have often been in the ad- 
joining room on a visit to a friend, and have 
listened with pleasure to the sounds of happy 
voices I have heard, while your son was con- 
ducting his evening class. We will say, then, 
that I met you by accident, and that I asked 
to be allowed to come and see you. There 
is no harm in that, is there?” 

“No,” replied the old man, “he will be 
glad to hear it.” 

“ And if I can be of help,” said Rachel 
earnestly, “in the buying of books for the 
children, or in some other way, you and your 
son will be affording me a pleasure greater 
than I can express. I am not very rich, but 
I have always a little money to spare, and 
you will be really doing me a wrong if you 


to see him 


“ Am | shut the door against me.” 
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Then Rachel took her leave, and the old 
man felt as if the room had been sanctified 
by her presence. 

In the evening, when Henry came home, 
his father told him of Rachel’s visit. Henry 
questioned him as to her dress, and voice, 
and personal appearance, and murmured inly, 
“Tt is she ;” and then said aloud, “ Father, 
the young lady is an angel in disguise.” 

“No, Henry,” replied the old man, “ not 
in disguise.” 


CHAPTER vyY.—‘' HEAVEN HELP THEM FOR 
BEING COMMON!” 


MEANWHILE Mr. Richard Inglefield pur- 
sued his way after the old fashion of his 
widowed life, thriving, prospering, making 
money, and wilfully shutting the door upon 
love. Every week the relations between him- 
self and his daughter became more strained, 
every week they fell farther and farther apart 
from each other, until the position occupied 
by her in their home was really little better 
than that of an ordinary housekeeper. For 
many months she strove hard against this 
unnatural order of things, but each fresh effort 
on her part was received with such coldness 
and indifference by her father, that at length, 
utterly wearied and disheartened, she ceased 
to persevere. But none the less did she 
grieve. Often of a night would she shed 
secret tears, and wonder whether the fault 
was in her that her father did not love her. 
To interest him in her occupations she found 
to be impossible, and therefore it was that he 
was ignorant of the events which have just 
been recorded. Despite this ignorance, how- 
ever, it was destined that he himself should 
be the means of hastening on the current of 
events, and of bringing them to an important 
issue in his life and in the life of his 
daughter. 

One day, in stepping out of a cab, he 
slipped and fell, and upon being carried into 
his house it was discovered that he had 
broken his leg. At first his fear was that he 
should lose the limb, and he writhed and 
fretted under it, as if a purposed injury had 
been inflicted on him. His mind was relieved, 
however, when, the bones being set, he was 


informed by his doctor that it depended upon | 
himself whether he would ever have the use | 


of his leg again. 

* All you have to do,” said the doctor, in 
explanation, “will be to follow my instructions 
implicitly. Violate them, and I will not 
answer for the result—or, I should rather say 
that I wé// answer for it. In that case, ampu- 
tation will be necessary.” 


“ What kind of instructions do you mean f” 
demanded Mr. Inglefield angrily. 

“ Perfect rest and quiet,” replied the doc- 
tor, “for at least two or three months. No 
walking about, no endeavouring to stand, no 
tampering impatiently with the bandages.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that I am to 
remain a prisoner in this room all that time ?” 
exclaimed Mr. Inglefield. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “that is impera- 
tive.” 

“You are not frightening me with a bug- 
bear? There is really no help for it ?” 

“* None.” 

“ Do you undertake that, at the end of the 
time you have named, I shall be perfectly 
well, and able to walk freely ?” 

“T undertake nothing, except that I will 
do my best for you. The chances are all in 
your favour, if you follow my instructions ; 
they are all against you if you disregard them. 
As for your walking as well as ever, I hold 
out to you no hope of that. You will cer- 
tainly limp a little, and you will probably 
need the aid of a stout stick.” 

Mr. Inglefield received the unwelcome 
news in a most ungracious spirit. He re- 
belled against the decree, but he was made to 
feel that he was human ; and although he did 
not thank the doctor for his advice, he was 
prudent enough to follow it. Rachel nursed 
him assiduously, and with tender devotion ; 
and while she sympathised most deeply with 
him in his sufferings, she could not keep back 
the latent hope that the accident might be 
productive of one good result. It might 
draw her father nearer to her; it might, in his 
enforced imprisonment, reveal to him a truth 
of which he had hitherto appeared to have 
no recognition ; it might open the founts of 
love and affection ; it might bring their lives 
into harmony. “If it be so,” thought the 
young girl, “I shall bless the day!” But it 
was not to be. Of a healthy habit of body, 
constitutionally and physically sound, Mr. 
Inglefield’s ailments had always been of the 








slightest ; and being of an imperious, master- 
ful, and self-willed nature, he chafed so under 
the infliction that there was no room in his 
| heart for the new and tender phases of exist- 
ence for which Rachel hoped and prayed. 
The most skilful of trained nurses could not 
| have been more attentive ; the most loving 
of daughters could not have performed the 
| arduous duties which now devolved upon her 
| with greater thoughtfulness and sweetness. 
But, although Mr. Inglefield was compelled 
to accept her services, he was not grateful for 
them. He did not give her a kind word. 
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He never said, “‘ Thank you, Rachel ; that is | 
well done. I feel easier.” Day and night | 
she waited upon him, often going without | 
sleep when it was necessary for her. But so | 
far as any loving recognition from him was | 
concerned, her labours were thrown away. | 
Thus, what might have been a blessing turned 
out a misfortune. 

What hurt Mr. Inglefield most was that he | 
could not go down to his office, and there 
personally superintend his business. He had 
in his employment men who occupied higher 
and mofe responsible positions than that 
occupied by Henry Wyatt; and these con- 
fidential servants made their appearance at 
stated hours of the day and received their 
instructions from him. Rachel, who was in 
constant attendance, saw them come and go, 
and occasionally, when she and her father 
were alone, he would bid her take paper and 
ink and write copies of letters, and make cal- 
culations with respect to this and that depart- 
ment of his affairs. There was once some 
difficulty caused by certain technical terms 





in the foreign correspondence, and Mr. Ingle- 
field’s manager, being somewhat doubtful on 
these points, suggested that he should see 
the clerk who had conducted that particular 
correspondence. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Inglefield. 
Wyatt to me.” 

Rachel, who was sitting at the window with 
a piece of needlework in her hand, looked up 
at the mention of the name. Mr. Wyatt! It 
was the name of the old man whom she had 
assisted home from the Strand, and whose 
son was doing such noble work in one of the 
poorest of London neighbourhoods. Could 
it be possible that the son was in the service 
of her father? The mute question she asked 
herself was answered almost immediately by 
the appearance of Henry Wyatt in the room. 

When their eyes met he was, perhaps, more 
startled than she was herself. Beyond, how- 
ever, one rapid glance of recognition, nothing 
passed between them. Indeed, there was no 
time for anything further. Mr. Inglefield 
plunged immediately into the business upon 
which he had summoned Henry Wyatt to his 
presence, and dismissed him the moment it 
was done; but both Rachel and Henry had 
immediate food for thought. Said Henry 
with a sigh, “She is my master’s daughter ; 
she is rich and I am poor.” Said Rachel, 
“He serves my father, and the wages he 
earns are barely sufficient for subsistence in a 
garret.” 

Mention must be made here of a small but 
important circumstance, which it has not been 
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hitherto necessary to record. In the letter 
from Aunt Carrie to Mr. Inglefield which has 
found its place in an earlier part of this story, 
Aunt Carrie deplored that she had not a for- 
tune to leave to Rachel, so that she might have 
the happy assurance, before she passed away, 
that the young girl would be placed all her 
life beyond the reach of want. But, although 
she had no fortune to bequeath to her darling 
niece, she had some small store of money and 
property (the money being what she had been 
enabled to save during her lifetime, and the 
property being the furniture in the old home 
in which Rachel had passed so many happy 
years), and this little she left by will to the 
young girl. The legacy, in round figures, 
amounted to seven hundred pounds, and the 
sum was invested by Mr. Inglefield in English 
consols in his daughter’s name, so that Rachel 
was not entirely penniless. 

Long hours and close attention to her 
father’s wants, the exacting nature of her 
duties (made tenfold more exacting and 
harassing than they should have been by his 
querulous, fretful disposition) and the lack of 
regular repose, had told upon Rachel until 
she was in danger of falling herself into sick- 
ness. Had it not been that she had flushed 
up upon Henry Wyatt’s appearance in the 
room, he could not have failed to notice that 
she had grown pale and thin during the last 
few weeks. Mr. Inglefield took no notice of 
her condition, and would have remained 
ignorant of it had it not been for his doctor. 
In her father’s presence the doctor questioned 
her, and extracted from her the details of her 
daily life from the time her father met with 
his accident; and when his questioning was 
done he sent her from the room. 

“ T do not wish,” he remarked to Mr. Ingle- 
field, ‘ your daughter to hear what I say about 
her. Have you noticed anything the matter 
with her lately ?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Inglefield. 
anything the matter with her? 
complained.” 

“Hers is not the kind of nature,” said 
the doctor, “ that wastes itself in complaining, 
so long as she has a duty to fulfil. But it is 
right for me to tell you that she is overtaxing 
herself—indeed, that she has already over- 
taxed her strength.” 

“Why did she not say so?” asked Mr. 
Inglefield. 

His mood was such that he accepted this 
as a fresh grievance against himself. 

“T have told you why,” said the doctor. 
‘She has been in constant attendance upon 
you, has she not?” 


“* Js there 
She has not 
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“ Ves,” 

“ She has gone without sleep.” 

“TI was not aware of it. If people wd/ 
keep things to themselves, what is a man to 
do? It is altogether too bad for her that 
she should have put this upon me, in addi- 
tion to what I am already suffering.” 

“That is not the question now,” said the 
doctor roughly. He had a family himself, 
and Mr. Inglefield’s selfish and inconsiderate 
utterances displeased him. “I suppose you 
wish me to prescribe for her ?” 

“ Certainly, if it is necessary.” 

“T shall give her a tonic. She must eat 
her meals regularly ; she must take her rest 
regularly. You can’t play pranks with nature, 
and expect to escape scot-free. She must go 
out in the fresh air for at least three hours 
every day. I will send you a nurse who will 
attend to you at night. Good-morning.” 

The doctor took his leave abruptly. He 
was not the kind of practitioner who makes 
a long bill out of fawning, wheedling, and 
humouring ; and had he stopped longer with 
Mr. Inglefield he would have lost his patience. 

The first use Rachel made of her freedom 
was to visit old Mr. Wyatt in his lodgings in 
Rosemary Court. The old man was delighted 
to see her, but after the first ebullition of 
feeling Rachel observed that he put a restraint 
upon himself. She asked him the cause, and 
he told her that his son had informed him 
who she was. 

“Well,” she said, smiling, ‘‘ that is a reason 
why we should be greater friends than ever. 
I have been so long in attendance upon my 
dear father, who has been very ill, that I have 
had to neglect some poor friends of mine in 
the neighbourhood. Now, I want your son 
to help me in this. I have quite a purse full 
of money, which must be distributed some- 
how. Your son is acquainted with the most 
deserving people, and those who are in the 
most need of assistance. ‘Then, he is wiser 
than I am, and I shall be really grateful to 
him if he will aid and counsel me.” 

She succeeded in putting the old man 
entirely at his ease, and on the evening of 
the same day she planned a meeting with 
Henry Wyatt when he left her father’s office. 
It was an innocent act. Although she thought 


often of Henry, the love which a young | 


maiden bears for the man with whom she 
would cast her lot had not yet found its 
place in her heart. That he was poor and 
her father was rich was of the least import- 
ance in her eyes. Indeed, it cannot with 
truth be said that she gave it the slightest 
consideration. It caused discomfort to Henry 





\ 





Wyatt; but he also, after a while, set it aside. 
I do not propose to describe how love grew, 
and firmly settled itself in the hearts of these 
two young people. It frequently happens 
that a young man and a young woman are 
thrown into companionship with each other, 
and that they accept and enjoy that com- 
panionship with innocent delight and joy, 
without any words of love being spoken on 
either side for many months; but there 
surely comes a time when the flower that 
has been so long secretly blossoming unfolds 
its leaves to the light and lies fair in the sun- 
shine. 

Mr. Inglefield got well, and the only sign 
that remained of his accident was, as the 
doctor had warned him would be the case, 
that he could not walk freely without the aid 
of acrutch. He devoted himself more closely 
than ever to the business of money-making, 
and the estrangement between him and his 
daughter became gradually deeper and deeper. 
But Rachel now was engaged in duties so 
congenial to her sweet nature that she was 
by no means unhappy, although a father’s 
love was withheld from her. A link as tender 
as that of parental love was being forged be- 
tween her and Henry Wyatt. Their tastes, 
their sympathies, were in unison, and day by 
day they were drawn closer together. The 
more Rachel learned of Henry Wyatt the 
more she esteemed him; the more he saw 
of Rachel the more he loved and honoured 
her. It was not only in the pleasant task of 
helping others that their sympathies found 
expression. Sorrow played its part in the 
forging of the link. Joseph, the young 
scholar, to whom both Rachel and Henry 
had become deeply attached, found his 
earthly burden too heavy for him. He 
sickened and died, and a bright spirit was 
lost to the world. 

“Why do you wear black?” asked Mr. 
Inglefield of his daughter. 


“TI am going to a funeral, papa,” she 
said. 

“A funeral!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Whose 
funeral ?” 


“A young friend of mine, papa, a poor 
lad who has suffered much, and who, if he 
had lived, would have led a noble life.” 

“ Tush, tush! you talk nonsense !” 

Rachel was silent, and for a moment or 
two Mr. Inglefield quietly observed her. 

“ How did you come to the knowledge of 
this lad,” he asked, “ and what is his name?” 

“ His name is Joseph, papa,” she replied. 


“TI go a little among the poor, and I met 
him there.” 
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“You have kept these doings to yourself,” 
said Mr. Inglefield in a jealous tone. 

“It is not because I had a desire to do 
so,” said Rachel. “But, papa, I used to 
talk to you so often of these things, and you 
would never listen to me!” 

‘I had other things to attend to,” he inter- 
rupted harshly, “something better and more 
important than fussing among what you call 
the poor.” 

“There are many among them who are 
very deserving,” said Rachel with tears in 
her eyes ; “ and, papa, it is my only pleasure. 
I have scarcely anything else to do, and if I 
had I should choose this. When I lived with 
dear Aunt Carrie——” 

“Oh, Aunt Carrie, Aunt Carrie!” he ex- 
claimed, again interrupting her. ‘I am tired 
of hearing of Aunt Carrie. She has spoilt 
you entirely for the proper business of life. 
What right, what business, have you to mingle 
with people so much lower than yourself ?” 

“They are poorer than I, papa,” said 
Rachel ; “but there are many of them not 
lower.” 

There was a gathering wrath on his face 
when he next spoke. 

“Do you mean to say you place yourself on 
an equality with these common creatures ?” 

“Yes, papa; Heaven help them for being 
common !” 

* And you place me upon an equality with 
them ?” 

“That is for you to determine, papa. It 
is not for me to direct you.” 

“No,” he said; “it is rather for me to 
direct, to instruct you how to behave and 
comport yourself; and when I express my 
disapproval of the company I find you have 
been in the habit of keeping, I shall expect 
that you pay proper attention to my wishes.” 

Rachel once more was silent. Hers was 
not the nature to add fuel to flame. 

“ You hear me, Rachel ?” 

‘Ves, papa,” she said, constrained to 
reply. 

“ And what is your answer ?” 

“T don’t exactly know what it is you wish 
me to do, papa.” 

“To give up these people, and never to 
go among them again.” 

“‘T cannot do that, papa.” 

He rose in astonishment, and with his 
hand upon the table, which trembled beneath 
his weight—for he was really angered—he 
exclaimed— 

“You cannot?” 

“No, papa,” said Rachel in a firm and 
gentle tone, “I cannot; they are too close 








to my heart. Papa, if you knew them as I 
do, you would feel as I do. You would not 
try to exact from me a promise which it is 
impossible for me to give. I have seen 
such goodness amongst them, such devotion 
amongst them, such heroism, such self-sacri- 
fice, that I have grown to love them.” 

“Upon my word,” said Mr. Inglefield, 
“this is a new phase in my life! If I were 
to ask you not to go to this funeral, what 
then P” 

“Father, you must not ask me.” 

He checked the hot words that were rush- 
ing to his lips, and after an inward struggle 
with himself, simply said— 

** Leave me.” 


CHAPTER VII.— YOUR WORDS WILL LIVE EVER 
WITHIN ME AS A MOST CHERISHED REMEM- 
BRANCE.” 


For a few minutes after Rachel’s depar- 
ture he limped about the room in deep 
thought. This was, indeed, as he had ex- 
pressed it, a new phase in his life. To be 
gently, yet firmly, thwarted, to have to listen 
to opinions opposed to his own, had not 
occurred to him since his marriage. He had 
been ever absolute master in his domestic as 
well as in his business affairs. His experi- 
ence of his wife in their short married life 
was one of entire submission on her part to 
his lightest word. She had never crossed him 
by word or look, had never refused to obey 
him. He did not pause to consider that, 
having truly loved her during that brief time, 
this might have been because he was fairly 
indulgent to her, and because he gave her 
many evidences of his affection. It may be 
that this happy state of affairs would not have 
been continued, and that it was fortunate for 
her that she lived only long enough to bask 
in the sunshine of his favour. He did not 
pause to consider that, even if to be kind to 
the poor were not natural to his daughter, he 
had by his neglect driven her into occupa- 
tion and companionship foreign to his own 
thoughts and ways. The dominant feeling 


in his mind was that Rachel had set herself . 


in opposition to him. 

There occurred to him at this juncture the 
remembrance of the letter Aunt Carrie had 
written to him when she was on her death- 
bed, and that there was something in it to 
which he had not at the time paid careful 
attention, concerning Rachel’s disposition. 

“T wonder if I can find that letter,” he 
muttered. “I think I did not destroy it.” 


He searched among his private correspon- 
He sat 


dence, and lighted upon the letter. 
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down and read it carefully through, and cer- | no other thought. Now that my attention is, 
tain sentences in it produced, in his present | from what has occurred, seriously directed to 
mood, a strong impression. In speaking of | her, I resolve that she shall marry, and marry 
Rachel, Aunt Carrie had said— | well. No poor man, no beggar! She shall 
“A nature like hers—trustful, dependent | marry one as rich as I am myself, as rich as 
for strength upon the strength of others, | she will be. If Rachel thinks that I shall 
craving and drawing nourishment, as if in- | let drop what has occurred to-day between 
deed it were a necessity of her being, from | us, she will find herself mistaken. It is 7 
visible evidences of affection—is difficult to | who am master of my house and family. It 
deal with.” | will be a wholesome lesson to her when she 
“ Difficult to deal with!” he muttered. | learns the folly of placing herself in direct 
“‘ But Rachel is a child, or, if not a child, at | opposition to me.” 
least a young woman who has been brought} ‘There was no thought in his mind of re- 
up in easy circumstances, without anything | proaching himself ; there was no thought that 
around her to develop strange and unnatural | he was in any way to blame for his neglect of 
qualities.” his daughter, for his lack of affection and 
He continued his reading of the letter: common feeling towards her. He had worked 
“ Not that she does not possess a certain | himself into a mood in which it was impos- 
strength of character. The opportunities for | sible for him to see that he could be in the 
the development of this strength, which in | slightest way to blame. 
the course of life may serve her in good} A little while afterwards he was in his 
stead, have happily not occurred, but I have | office, talking to his manager upon business 
been fondly and earnestly attentive to her | matters. He glanced towards the desk which 
ways and moods, and I know that behind | Henry Wyatt occupied. The stool was 
her gentle, sweet, and quiet manners there is empty. 
a force of will for which few would give her} “Where is Wyatt ?” he inquired. 
credit. This peculiar and hidden quality| ‘He asked for leave of absence,” replied 
would never be exercised, and would never | the manager, “and as he has been rather 
show itself, except under circumstances in | hard worked lately, and there was nothing of 
which, let me say as a probable case, her | importance for him to attend to, I told him 
affections were engaged, and in which, having | he might go for the day.” 
two courses before her, she would unhesitat-| “Hard worked!” exclaimed Mr. Inglefield. 
ingly choose that which she believed would | “Is he unwell ?” 
be the right one, even at the risk of great “No, sir,” said the manager. “ He wished 
suffering to herself. You also, my dear; to attend the funeral of a friend of his, a 
Richard, possess this force of character, and | poor lad in the East, to whom he was much 
doubtless have transmitted it as an inherit- | attached.” 





ance to your daughter.” The coincidence immediately struck Mr. 
He finished the letter and laid it aside. Inglefield. 
“A certain force of character,” he mut- “Do you know the name of the lad ?” 


tered, “ which I have doubtless transmitted “TI think it was Joseph—a bright boy, of 
as an inheritance to my daughter! Well, if | whom Wyatt has spoken in terms of great 
that be the case—which I don’t at all admit, | admiration.” 

tor it is the woman’s province to submit to} It wes on Mr. Inglefield’s lips to ask 
the man, and when the man is her father | whether the manager was aware that his 
there is no question as to the side on which | daughter had gone to the funeral, and 
right lies—if that really be the case, and | whether there was any acquaintance between 
Rachel is obstinate and self-willed, it will be | her and his clerk, Henry Wyatt, but he 
a battle between us. ‘ Behind her gentle, | checked himself. He was not the kind of 
sweet, and quiet manners there is a force of | man to expose his private affairs to a 
will for which few would give her credit.’ | stranger. 

Upon my word, there seems something like | * " . . 

it in Rachel’s disinclination to meet my| It was a day pregnant with both joy and 
views! She must meet them ; she sha// meet | sadness to Rachel and Henry. Joseph had 
them! She shall obey me and do as I wish. | made himself loved in the neighbourhood in 
That my own flesh and blood should turn | which he had lived, and a great many per- 
against me—it is monstrous! For whom| sons attended the funeral in token of their 
am I working? For her. Who will inherit | sorrow at his death. There were some also 
the money I have made? Why, she. I had} who attended because they knew that Henry 
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peg to follow the remains of the poor lad to the grave. This desire 
for vicarious distinction is natural and not blamable, especially when 
it 1s allied with sincere feeling. The prayers for the dead were said, and 
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Rachel and Henry stood side by side, look- 
ing into the grave of their departed friend. 
She moved a step forward, and as she bent 
over and scattered some flowers upon the 
coffin, her hand, for support, rested in 
Henry’s. There it remained, and presently, 
hand in hand, they wandered a little apart, 
a secret joy stirring within them even in the 
midst of their sorrow. 

“On such an occasion as this,” said 
Henry, “I have always felt the true solem- 
nity of life and the littleness of its surround- 
ings. Sometimes at night, when I have 
looked up at the stars, I have thought what 
pigmies we are, and how we fret ourselves 
unnecessarily because we have not this or 
that, because we are poor, because we are 
not rich enough to purchase pleasures and 
luxuries which others enjoy. As if it mattered, 
so long as one does one’s duty! Do you 


know that at times I have even looked upon | 
the loss of fortune as a blessing? I think it | 
opens one’s eyes to what is sweetest and | 


worthiest. To do one’s duty, to be kind 
and helpful to others—it is in that way life 
can be sanctified. How I honour you for 
the good you have done! How proud it 
makes me to hear people speak of you!” 

She raised her eyes to his. 

“Tt makes me proud, too, to hear. them 
speak of you.” 

“ No merit is mine,” said Henry. “Iwas 
forced among them; you came of your own 
prompting, you sought them out; from the 
sweetness of your own nature you held forth 
the helping hand.” 

‘*It was you who showed me the way,” 
she murmured. “Among all your friends 
there is not one who honours you more 
deeply than I.” 

Her voice was tremulous, but she did not 
cast down her eyes; she kept them upon his 
face ; and if ever true love found expression 
it found expression in her. 

“T do not think,” he said presently, ‘‘ that 
in any place than this, or under any other 
circumstances, I should have the courage to 
speak ; but at least we are equal here ; and 
if, in saying that I love you with a man’s full 
heart and devotion, the words pain you, for- 
get them and forgive me.” 

‘“‘ There is no forgiveness needed,” she said 
softly and sweetly; “your words will live 
ever within me as a most cherished remem- 
brance.” 

He clasped her hand more firmly, and she 
returned the clasp timidly and trustfully ; and 
there, in that solemn place and at that solemn 
time, they plighted their hearts. Thus, upon 





Joseph’s humble grave, heaven was already 
shining. 


CHAPTER VIII.—‘‘ PAPA, I HAVE MADE MY 
CHOICE.” 


Sorrow quickly trod upon the heels of 
joy. On the same day that the lovers 
plighted their troth, they decided in their 
calmer moments that it was in honour and 
duty necessary that Rachel’s father should be 
informed of their engagement. It was with 
a sinking heart that Henry acquiesced in 
this arrangement ; indeed, it was he who had 
proposed it; but after a while he was un- 
worldly enough to feed upon the hope that 
Mr. Inglefield would consult only his 
daughter’s happiness, and would not take 
into account the disparity of their circum- 
stances. 

However, it was not left for him or Rachel 
to act. Mr. Inglefield himself took the 
matter in hand. Upon Rachel’s return from 
the funeral she was confronted by her father, 
who said abruptly, 

“So — you have been to this funeral, 
although you knew it was my wish that you 
should not attend it! I perceive that I must 
speak to you seriously. In what I am about 
to say, and the questions I am about to ask, I 
will have no evasions; I will have plain and 
truthful answers.” 

“JT have never been anything but truthful 
to you, father,” said Rachel. 

“Tam unable to form an opinion upon 
that at present,” said Mr. Inglefield. ‘An 
untruth may be acted as well as spoken.” 

“IT have never acted an untruth,” said 
| Rachel firmly. ‘“ Papa, why do you speak 
so unkindly to me? Why do you not love 

me?” 

“Love you! Who has put the idea into 
your head that I do not love you? I have 
for you the proper feelings of a father for his 
child, and I trust you have the proper feelings 
of a child for her father; but I shall soon 
discover for myself whether that is so or not. 
When my eyes are opened to what has been 
hidden from me I am not slow to act. I 
will have no rebellion in my home. Your 
mother obeyed me; your aunt obeyed me; 
and you shall obey me. I give you fair 
warning, Rachel ; and I regret that the neces- 
sity has arisen for my doing so.. However, that 
necessity is not of my creating. I see tears in 
your eyes. If you cannot listen to me calmly 
I will wait until you have recovered yourself.” 

Rachel turned her head aside and wiped 
away her tears; and presently, having 











schooled herself into strength, she said, 
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“Perhaps it will be best to speak now, 
~,” 

“Much the best. ‘While you have been 
absent I have looked up a letter written to 
me by your Aunt Carrie; and I have read in 
it what I did not pay sufficient attention to 
—that you have a knack of insisting upon 
your own way; and that, when you have 
made up your mind toa thing, you will adhere 
to it, whether it be right or wrong.” 

“T shall always do what I think is right, 
papa,” said Rachel; “ never anything wrong, 
I hope.” 

“T hope not. You have been to this 
funeral, I repeat. Answer me.” 

“Yes, papa; I have been.” 

“ Did you meet any persons whom I know? 
I will have the truth, Rachel.” 

“ Mr. Henry Wyatt was there, papa.” 

He slapped his hand upon the table. 

“T suspected as much. Have you known 
him long?” 

**T have known him for some time, papa.” 

“What are the relations between you? 
Surely not friendly ones !” 

“ Certainly friendly ones, papa.” 

He noticed the rising colour in her face, 
and he played with a book which lay on the 
table, and then thrust it roughly from him. 

“There is something more 
mind.” 

“Yes, papa. I was going to speak to you 
about it to-night. Papa, Mr. Wyatt and 
a ” 

“Stop!” he cried. “It will perhaps be 
advisable for you to leave unsaid what is in 
your mind, and to listen to certain views of 
mine which bear upon your future.” 

“Yes, papa; I will listen.” 

“You are now a woman. I recognise the 
fact, and that you cannot always remain with 
me at home.” 

These words bore so closely upon the new 
ties she had formed on that day that Rachel’s 
heart beat fast ; but she did not know whether 
to hope or fear. 

“ A father’s hold upon his children,” con- 
tinued Mr. Inglefield, “lasts only for a cer- 
tain number of years. When they become 
men and women their thoughts turn, natur- 
ally perhaps, towards a new sphere of life ; 
and if it happens that they choose for them- 
selves, itis well for them if their choice meet 
with their parents’ approval. Do you under- 
stand me, Rachel ?” 

“ Only partially, papa.” 

“Twill make myself quite clear to you. 
It is time that you should marry. You are 
what is commonly called a good catch in the 





in your | 








market. That is to say, you will be a good 
catch if you act according to my wishes; not 
otherwise. Whoever may be the lucky man, he 
will have no reason to grumble, for I can give 
him a fortune with you. Of course he must 
be in your own rank of life ; and I promise you 
that, in your own interests, I will be wary of 
adventurers. As Jam rich, 4e must be rich ; 
whether he be a merchant or not matters 
little, so long as he occupies a position. Do 
you understand me now ?” 

“Yes, papa,” said Rachel in a low tone. 

“ And you agree ?” 

“ No, papa; Icannot agree in all that you 
have said.” 

‘What part of it displeases you ?” he asked 
sternly. 

“JT shall never marry, papa,” she replied, 
“unless I love.” 

“Love!” he sneered. “ Girl’s talk, learned 
from cheap romances. Love comes after 
marriage ; not before. When girls’ heads are 
turned by such weak, sentimental nonsense, 
they are unfitted for the duties of life, and 
they generally suffer for their folly—and serve 
them right! It is well for you that you have 
a wiser head than your own to direct you, and 
if you are wise—I will not say if you are 
dutiful and affectionate, because that seems 
somewhat too much to hope for—you will be 
guided by me in this matter. There is time 
enough before us. I will, for your sake, 
depart from my usual habits. You shall enter 
into society ; if I find it necessary, I will take 
a house in a fashionable quarter. Wedded 
as I am to my business, and deriving my 
chief pleasure from it, you will acknowledge 
that this will be no small sacrifice for me to 
make; and if you have any proper feeling in 
you, you will appreciate it. Yes, you shall go 
into society; and I have no doubt, when it 
becomes known that you are an heiress, that 
you will meet with plenty of suitors. You 
will be able to pick and choose, and I shall 
see you a happy married woman.” 

Rachel felt that it would be an act of 
evasion and hypocrisy to delay the confession 
which was upon her lips; but she had to 
nerve herself for it; and while she was 
whispering to herself, “Courage, Rachel, 
courage ; for Henry’s sake as well as for your 
own,” Mr. Inglefield kept his eyes fixed upon 
her face, and noted the colour come and go, 
and the rising and the falling of her bosom. 
Presently she spoke, in a tone of sweetness, 
modesty, and decision. 

“ Papa, I have made my choice.” 
He started to his feet. 
““You have made your choice ! 


Without 
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consulting me, your father, your natural pro- 
tector !” 

He paused in anger, and Rachel’s appeal- 
ing looks did not tend to pacify him; but he 
did not allow his anger to overcome him. 
There was a curious likeness in his and 
Rachel’s methods; he inwardly schooled 
himself as she had done, and when he spoke 
again, it was calmly and coldly. 

“Perhaps you will favour me with the 
name of the man you have chosen.” 

“Tt is Mr. Henry Wyatt, papa.” 

She was about to proceed when he sternly 
stopped her. 


‘Enough. Not another word. Mr. Henry | 
A beggar! A man working for a | 


Wyatt ! 
pitiful twenty shillings a week! 
speak ; I will not listen to you. 

to me, and heed well what I say. 


Do not 
Listen you 


be law. I know an adventurer when I come 
across him; you do not. With my consent 
you shall never marry this man, this schemer. 
I insist that all communication between you 
shall be instantly severed, and for ever. 
will have no secret correspondence, no secret 
meetings and assignations. You and he shall 
never come together again. You have 
schemed, you have planned, you have plotted 
behind my back. I will give you the credit 
of believing that it is he, and not you, who 
has played the active part in this wretched 
affair, that it is he who has led you on; but, 
whether it is so or not, matters little, after the 
confession of effrontery you have made. I 
will have no half measures; what is done 
shall be final and complete. I will not have 
you ever ¢hink of this man. I shall demand 
that you cast him from your heart, and that 
you shall satisfy me truthfully upon this 
point, or——” 

But he checked himself here, and did not 
give expression to the stern resolve to which 
he mentally pledged himself. 

“Go now to yeur room, and think the 
matter over. I will not see you again to- 
night. Come to me to-morrow when I send 
for you, and be prepared to say frankly to 
me, ‘Father, I will obey you implicitly, in spirit 
and in the letter.’ Be wise, Rachel, if you 
have any regard for your future.” 

She rose. Her face was white, and there 
were tears in her eyes, 

“ Father !” 

He strove to arrest her words by exclaim- 
ing, 

“IT have warned you, Rachel, and I will 
not listen to you.” 

“You must listen to me, father,” she said. 


On such | 
an important subject as this, my words shall | 


— 





i It is very little I have to say at this mo- 
ment, but it must be spoken. You have 
| accused Mr. Wyatt of tricking to win me; 
jhe has not done so. He has been manly, 
|and honourable, and upright, and had he 
' not seen that I loved him, I doubt whether 
he would ever have had the courage to ask 
me to be his wife. If either of us is to blame, 
/ itis I, not he.” 

| “An unmaidenly confession,” said Mr. 
| Inglefield. “Go from my sight immedi- 
| ately.” 

| She left the room slowly, with head cast 
| down, but when she closed the door upon 
| her father her strength gave way, and it was 
with difficulty that she reached her apart- 
ment. 


CHAPTER 1X.— WE WILL WORK TOGETHER, 
DEAR, TO THE END.” 


On the following morning, when Henry 
Wyatt arrived at the office he received an 
intimation that there was nothing for him to 
do, and that he was to wait until Mr. Ingle- 
field made his appearance. At eleven o'clock 
he was called into his employer’s private 
room, and he saw immediately from Mr. 
Inglefield’s stern face that something grave 
was impending. He judged correctly that 
it was with reference to what had passed be- 
tween him and Rachel, and he was filled 
with sad forebodings. Mr. Inglefield did 
not beat about the bush; he came to the 
point without delay. 

“When you applied to me,” were his 
| opening words, “for a situation, you informed 
| me that you were a gentleman.” 

“I informed you correctly, sir,” said 
Henry respectfully. 

“From a gentleman,” said Mr. Inglefield, 
“one naturally expects a certain course of 
conduct. I am aware that the title is often 
asserted where it is not deserved, and had I 
| suspected that it would be so in your case, I 
should certainly not for a moment have con- 
sidered your application. I am, however, 
myself partly to blame. I took you upon 
trust, in the belief that you would justify my 
expectations.” 

“In what way have I disappointed you, 
sir?” asked Henry. “I have attended to 
my duties regularly and faithfully.” 

“I might have forgiven you,” said Mr. 
Inglefield, “if there had been an occasional 
lapse on your part in that respect ; but you 
doubtless knew what you were about, and 
you did not wish to disturb the calm security 
I reposed in your honour.” 











‘Your pardon, sir,” said Henry Wyatt, 
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not forget, whatever passes between us dur- 
ing this interview,-that I am a gentleman, 
and that the family to which I belong always 
bore an honoured name until we fell into 
misfortune.” 

“ And then,” said Mr. Inglefield, in a tone 
of such strong contempt that the young man 
had some difficulty in restraining his indig- 
nation, “‘ you lost your honoured name.” 


“for interrupting you, but I trust you will 


“That is not just, sir,” said Henry, “my | 


father fell into the hands of tricksters——” 
“As I have done,” interposed Mr. Ingle- 
field. 


my daughter; and I tell you to your face 
that you are unworthy of respect or confi- 
dence. Ifthe necessity arises, she will have 
to choose between you and me. She has 
been brought up with plenty around her; 
she has never known what it is to want. If 
you induce her, in spite of the strong warn- 
ing I am giving you, to cast in her lot with 
you, you will be inviting her to a life of 
poverty and disgrace; for, in that case, I 
shall renounce her; she shall be no longer a 
daughter of mine! Should this expression 
of my determination have no effect upon 


| your manhood, it may upon your sense 


It was only out of his fear and love for | 


Rachel that Henry Wyatt was enabled to 
keep himself in control. He felt that the 
happiness which he had hoped was in store 
for him had slipped from his grasp; he felt 
that he was in the presence of an enemy ; 
but that enemy was the father of the girl he 
loved, and if the love he bore for her had 


brought misfortune upon her, he would not | 


by any act or word of his add to its weight. 


“TI do not,” said Mr. Inglefield, ‘ recog- | 


nise you as a gentleman. You are my ser- 
vant, and I am your master. That is a 
correct definition of the position in which 
we stand to each other; in my domestic 
relations you are an utter stranger. I tell 
you plainly, that you have taken a base ad- 
vantage of me, and of a helpless girl, who is 
ignorant of the ways of the world, and of the 
real character of such men as yourself. My 
daughter has informed me that she has been 
for some time on terms of intimacy with 
you. Had you been an honourable man, it 
is you who would have given me this infor- 
mation. She has, moreover, informed me 
that you have forced her into an engagement 
of marriage with you.” 

“ Forced her!” cried Henry. 

“T use my own words,” said Mr. Ingle- 
field, ‘and am accountable for them.” 

“Your words are not hers,” retorted 
Henry ; “of that I am convinced, knowing 
her as I do.” 

“ Knowing her better,” said Mr. Inglefield, 
“probably than I, her father, do. It is a 
fitting presumption on your part to make 
that assertion. I understand the motives for 
your conduct. You, a beggar, without a 
shilling in the werld, hoped to raise yourself 
into a position which you have lost by means 
of my money. It would have been more 
fortunate for me if I could have exposed you 
before matters had gone so far, but I have 
hopes that it is not yet too late. I annul 


of caution, for such men as you when - they 
scheme, scheme deliberately with a certain 
end in view—that end, their own advantage. 
Under no circumstances shall a penny of my 
money ever, through her, pass into your pos- 
session. The game you have played is lost, 
and you stand before me defeated not in 
honour, but in shame. I will enter into no 
argument with you; I do not admit your 
right to argue with me. I have summoned 
you here, in order that you might listen to a 
clear expression of what is in my mind with 
respect to you.s And now, I dismiss you 
from my employment. You were engaged at 
a week’s salary, which will be paid to you 
upon application to my manager. One 
word more, and one only. A watch will be 
kept upon your movements, and upon the 
movements of my daughter. I forbid you to 
approach her, directly or indirectly ; I forbid 
you, from this moment, to communicate or 
correspond with her.” 

He strode to the door and threw it open. 


| There was no mistaking the meaning of his 


words and action. Henry Wyatt saw that 
he was in the presence of a merciless judge, 


} and that there was no appeal ; and with a bow 


the engagement into which you have tricked | 


to Rachel’s father, he passed out of the room. 
He did not apply to the manager for his 
week’s salary. With a blindness, not only 
upon his eyes, but upon his heart, he made 
his way into the streets. The full sunlight 
was upon him, but he beheld it not. A 
darkness had fallen upon him which en- 
veloped him as in a prison, into which no 
ray of hope of gladness could ever shine. 
But later in the day when he returned 
crushed and despairing to his garret in Rose- 
mary Court, he saw upon the table a letter 
addressed to him. It was in the handwriting 
of a lady, and he recognised it as Rachel’s. 
With eager fingers he tore it open and read: 


“My peak Henry,—I do not know for 
certain, but I believe that my father will take 
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the opportunity of speaking to you to-day 
about our engagement, and I write a line to 
say that you may rely upon my constancy 
and truth. I have given you my heart, and 
it is yours for ever; I have given you my 
love, and I will be faithful to you to the last 
hour of my life. Take comfort, then, what- 
ever may occur. I believe I know where 
my true duty lies, and nothing in the world 
can change me. Do not write to me, I 
will seek and find an opportunity of seeing 
you. Till then, and for ever, my dear Henry, 
“ Your loving, 
“ RACHEL.” 


The common room became filled with 
light, the sun shone within it, flowers bloomed 
around. Henry Wyatt pressed the letter to 
his lips, and kissed it again and again, mur- 
muring, “God bless her! God bless the 
faithful girl!” 

Before this comfort came to him, events 
were marching on. Mr. Inglefield, after his in- 
terview with his clerk, went straight from his 
office to his living rooms, and sent for Rachel. 
She came immediately at his bidding, and in 
her pallid face he saw signs of a sweet re- 
solve, which still further hardened his cruel 
heart. 

“Have you reflected upon what I said to 
you last night ?” he demanded. 

“Yes, papa.” 

‘And you have formed the resolution to 
obey me?” 

“T cannot obey you, papa. I have given 
Mr. Wyatt my love, and I shall never with- 
draw it from him.” 

“ Never!” he cried. 

** Never, papa.” 

“Do you know what that means?” he 
asked. 

“No, papa, except that I shall be faithful 
to the man I love.” 

“T will tell you what it means, then,” he 
said, “It means.that, unless you give me 
the promise I ask from you, to banish this 
man from your heart and mind for ever— 
for ever!” he repeated, “that I cast you 
from my heart, and that you are no longer a 
child of mine !” 

She was prepared for it. During the ter- 
rible night she had passed, a night of self- 
communing and self-questioning, a night 
during which she probed the innermost 
depths of her nature, and had sedulously 
reviewed all the circumstances of her ac- 
quaintanceship with Henry Wyatt, there 
had come to her a fuller recognition of 
his goodness and nobility; and there had 





come to her, also, in some hidden way, a 
true perception of her father’s hard nature. 
She thought of her childhood, and of the 
manner in which she had been, as it were, 
thrust from her father’s heart ; she thought 
of his neglect of her, of his indifference to- 
wards her, during the time she had spent in 
his house since the death of Aunt Carrie, 
She could not recall one tender look, one 
truly tender word, to woo herto him. The 
description Aunt Carrie had given of her 
character was correct. She was not to be 
swerved from the path of love and duty. 

“You surely cannot have considered,” 
said Mr. Inglefield, as she did not reply. 

“JT have been awake all the night, papa, 
considering what it is right for me to do.” 

“* And you have decided ?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

**Do you owe me no duty ?” 

“Yes, papa, but I owe other duties.” 

“Stronger than that you owe to me, your 
father ?” 

She said no word. 

“Have you seen your—your lover since 
yesterday ?” 

“No; but I have written to him.” 

“You dare to tell me this to my face!” 

“Tt is the truth, papa.” 

“You wrote to him to renounce him, to 
tell him that all was over between you ?” 

“ I wrote to him to assure him of my faith 
and constancy.” 

Mr. Inglefield’s face grew livid, and for 
once his passion mastered him. 

* And you will see him?” 

“T told him in the letter that I would see 
him.” 

‘And you will? Answer me!” 

“T will, papa, because I believe it is right. 
There is nothing that you can ask me to 
do that I will not cheerfully do—except this.” 

Sweet, faithful champion! Her strength 
lay in her very weakness, his weakness lay in 
his strength. 

“T have heard enough,” he said, in terrible 
wrath. ‘“Icast you off! My relations with 
you are no longer those of father and child. 
There is a certain sum of money left to 
you by your aunt, which amounts now, with 
interest, to ” He paused and, taking 
papers from his desk, consulted them, and 
wrote down some figures ; then he took out 
his cheque-book, and filled up and signed a 
cheque. 

“Your aunt’s legacy amounts to seven 
hundred and forty pounds. Here is a cheque 
for the sum. ,If by twelve o’clock to-morrow 
you do notvoluntarily come to me, and express 
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tick and complete submission to my > elaine | 


with respect to Mr. Wyatt, you will leave my | 
house for ever, and seek another shelter.” 

“ Father!” 

“T will not listen to anything. What I 
have said is irrevocable. No power on earth | 


can move me from that to which I am se | 


solved !” 


And then Mr. Inglefield repeated the act | 


which had brought desolation to Henry 
Wyatt’ s soul. 
it open, and beckoned to it with stern fore- 
finger. 

With meek face and drooping figure she 
walked towards it, and then turned once 
more pitifully, imploringly, to her father. 
The hard, cold, cruel face which met her 
view causéd her to shiver and to shrink 
within herself, and with head bowed down to 
her breast, she left him standing there, a 
lonely, loveless man ! 

* * * * % 

At one o’clock on the following day, 
Henry Wyatt, who was sitting in his room 
with his father, heard a soft tapping at the 
door. 

“Rachel!” he cried, as he opened the | 
door. 

“T have come to you, Henry,” she said, 
with tears running down her beautiful face, 
“because I have no other home, no other 
shelter. Will you receive me?” 

“My darling !” he cried, and he drew her 


into the room. While old Mr. Wyatt, start- | 


ing up, hastened to her, and took her hand. 
Then she told them all, in a voice broken 
by sobs, and when she had finished, Henry, 
awed by the noble sacrifice, almost shrank 
from her as he murmured, 
“Ts it right, is it right?” 


“Tt is all that is left for me to do, Henry,” | 


she said. 


“ If you cast me off I am homeless 
indeed !” 


He strode to the door, threw | 
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What coil ‘ “et He kissed her un- 
resisting lips, and vowed to be true and 
faithful to her, as she was to him. Humbly, 
worshipfully, he accepted the sacrifice, and 
felt, indeed, that no man had ever been 
blessed as he was blessed. 

“T do not come quite empty-handed, 
| Henry,” she said. “It is not much I bring 
with me, but it will, perhaps, help us on our 
way.” 

She handed him the cheque, and he said, 

‘* How can I ever hope to be worthy of 
you P” 

“Tt is for me, Henry,” she said, “ to make 
myself worthy of you. I will try—indeed, 
indeed I willtry! I learned a great deal about 
housekeeping when I was with Aunt Carrie, 
and I think you will be satisfied with me. 
We will work together, dear, to the end!” 

A fortnight afterwards, when it became 
known in the neighbourhood that Henry 
Wyatt and “the good lady” were to be 
married, there came to Rachel many small 
evidences of affection from those she and 
| he had befriended. They were, it is true, 
but humble tributes, but if the leaves of the 

flowers had been fashioned in gold they could 

| not have been more precious to the happy 
bride and bridegroom. Rachel wrote to her 
| father of the coming wedding, but he took 
no notice of the letter, as he had taken no 
notice of other letters she wrote to him. 
They did not forget him on the happy day. 
They drank his health with sad and tender 
words. 

“Perhaps -he will forgive us by-and-by,” 
said Rachel, “when he knows you better, 
Henry.” 

So commenced the wedded life that bade 
fair to be clothed with comfort and happi- 
ness ; and so, upon flowers of affection, and 
| heart’s sunshine, and sweet hopes, and true 
love, let the curtain fall. 








BOOK THE THIRD. 
THE LITTLE OLD MAN THAT LIVED ON A HILL. 





CHAPTER I. 


IT WAS, INDEED, A FIGHT BETWEEN HIM AND 
GOODNESS. 


WELVE years had passed. ‘Time flies 
according to man’s mood and circum- 
stances. To Mr. Inglefield the days were 
long and cheerless, and his revilings against 
fate for having denied him happiness did not 
lighten them. He would not listen to the 
still, small voice which whispered that he, 
and he alone, was accountable for his wasted 
life. But he could not stifle it; imperious and 
self-willed as he was, it abided ever with him, 
and lived within him like an accusing ghost. 
A wasted life, indeed! With an overflow- | 
ing purse which, in his perverseness of heart, | 
was powerless to purchase one moment's | 
spiritual joy. He was no longer a merchant 
in London, occupied and engrossed by busi- 
ness cares and duties ; his habits of life had 
undergone a complete change. Inexorably 


had he carried out his decree of banishment | 
On the morning she left his | 


against Rachel. 
home for ever she had sought speech with 
him, and there had occurred between them a 
scene to which Rachel never referred. It 
was a cruel scene, and it haunted her some- 
times in the midst of her deepest happiness, 
causing her heart to ache and her eyes to 
overflow. In vain had she appealed to her 


father during that last interview with him. | 


Not only would he not listen to her, but he 
raised his hand against her, and she staggered 
from his presence, trembling, weeping, almost 
heartbroken, with the mark of a cruel blow | 
upon her bosom. It was the only secret she 
had from her husband, and she preserved it 


jealously and faithfully, resolving that no word | 


of hers should ever bring reproach upon her 
father. 


She did not keep him in ignorance of her 
movements. Not discouraged by the deter- 
mined silence which he maintained towards 
her—as though, indeed, she were as one dead 
to him—she wrote to him regularly. Sweet, 
pitiful, humble as her letters were, they did 
not reach Mr. Inglefield’s heart; but that 
his conscience was touched was proved, after 
awhile, by his method of dealing with her 
letters. When one in her writing reached 
him he tore it up without reading it, and threw 
it into the fire, and watched it burn to ashes 
with feelings of bitter anger towards the in- 
| nocent girl. It was strange fhat, as he gazed 
; upon the mouldering ashes, he should strive 
to delude himself into the belief that he was 
| performing an exemplary duty. Again and 
again he vowed that he would never, never 
forgive her. ‘ Let her perish !—let her starve 
with her beggar-husband !” was his thought ; 
and he set every small discomfort of his life 
against his daughter. It angered him to feel 
that he missed her. A sense of loneliness 
crept upon him as he looked around the rooms 
which her sweet ways had sweetened, and he 
rebelliously refused to believe that the strange 
unhappiness which oppressed him sprang from 
his own hardness and cruelty. He sought 
another reason for it, and perversely con. 
vinced himself he had found it. 
| ‘Ihave been burying myself in my busi- 
ness,” he said. ‘I need change; I pre- 
scribe it for others, and I neglect it myself.” 

Day by day the idea grew stronger and 
| stronger ; day by day the sense of loneliness 

| became more and more oppressive, until at 
| iength he resolved to adopt an entirely new 
| course of life. 
tke I will seek pleasure, excitement, variety,” 
|he said. “Iam rich enough toafford myself 
whatever enjoyment I may desire. I have 
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A New Story of North-Coast Life. 
By Mary Luinski11, 
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The Story of Scotland’s Run and Read Papers for 
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other Papers. By 
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worked too long and too closely in a con- 
tained space.” 
He was, as he often boasted to himself, a 


something he heard about America, that he 
resolved to travel thitherward. There new 
| experiences overtook him. In a Southern 





man who would not be satisfied with half | State he was attacked by malaria, and lay on 


measures, and in pursuance of his new reso- | a bed of fever for many months. 


lution he cut the knot effectually. 


ness. 
concern being sound and prosperous. 


The dreams 


he « He put | and fancies which oppressed him during that 
his affairs in order, and disposed of his busi- | time were terrible and agonizing. 


His dead 


This was easily accomplished, the | wife often appeared to him, and, with accusing 
He | voice, asked him for her daughter, the only 


did not sacrifice it; he made a shrewd and | flower of love which she had bequeathed to 
hard bargain for the goodwili, and in the | his care. 


course of three or four months he found him- 


self a free man, without a tie, except that of | 


which he went in pursuit—the tie of selfish 
pleasure and forgetfulness of the past. 

He was unsuccessful. Nothing afforded 
him pleasure, and forgetfulness would not 
come to him. He travelled in foreign lands, 
he tried the excitement of the gaming-tables, 
he sought new scenes and new faces, he fre- 
quented the theatres—and the Spirit of the 
Past, with its veiled face and sorrowful form, 
walked ever by his side. But still he dog- 
gedly persevered. He thought of Basil Pen- 
rhyn, and wondered where he was. He 
journeyed over the old roads of the holiday 
tour they had enjoyed together. There was 


| “T entrusted my child to you,” said the 

Spirit. ‘What have you done with her? 
| She should be by your bedside, attending 
}and comforting you. Why is she not 
| here?” 

In his delirium he had no words of self- 
justification to offer, and his state, therefore, 
was all the more wretched. He rose from 
his bed, weakened and prematurely aged. 
It was fortunate for him that, upon sickness 
| overtaking him, he had fallen into honourable 
hands ; for, of course, it became known that 
he was a man of wealth and means. It was 
this knowledge which opened up to him the 
prospect of an enterprise which he eagerly 
|seized as a means, not of making more 





no change in the scenes with which he re- | money, for that desire had entirely left him, 


newed acquaintance. Valley and mountain, 


streamlet and waterfall, there they were as | 


they had been in the time gone by. Snow 
ranges, flowers growing on icy peaks, forget- 


| but of mental occupation. This enterprise 
was in connection with a new railway line, 
and before he had fully committed himself to 
| it his inquiries and investigations led him to 


me-nots and alpine roses blooming, bright | the Capitol. 


cascades babbling as they fell from crag to 


There it was, in Washington, during the 


crag, bright brooklets dancing between mossy | first week in December, that a strange adven- 


banks—nothing was changed ; and his spirit 
grew more rebellious, and his eyes more 
stern as he gazed upon the reflection of his 
haggard face in the clear water. It was, 
indeed, a fight between him and goodness. 
He heard no news of his daughter. In- 
deed it was impossible that news could reach 
him, for he had cut himself completely away 
from his old life, and she could not but be 
ignorant of his whereabouts. Could he have 
purchased forgetfulness he would have been 
gladly willing to pay a large price for it. 
But he could not forget by day or by night. 
Often in his dreams did he re-enact the last 
cruel interview with Rachel, and his hand 
was raised to strike, and he would mutter 
bitter, merciless words. These dreams almost 
maddened him, but he could not prevent 
their recurrence. The waters of Lethe are 


not for man when he is haunted by the 
shadows of shame and wrong-doing. 

At the end of these twelve years Mr. Ingle- 
field had exhausted all the pleasure-grounds 
of Europe. 


Then it was, being excited by 


| ture occurred. He had been in the city but 
a few days when, walking in the direction of 
| Capitol Hill, a man walked past him whose 
| face flashed upon him as a memory. Mr. 
| Inglefield was weak and attenuated, and his 
steps were necessarily slow. Now, the steps 
of the man he saw were brisk and buoyant. 


mused upon the memory, “if that really be 
Basil Penrhyn, his movements would scarcely 
be so lithe. He is-as old as I am.” 

He judged of others by himself. 

In his waking moments during the night 
the idea that it was Basil, kis old friend, who 
had passed him in the street became strength- 
ened, and on the following morning he made 
inquiries whether any person of the name of 
Penrhyn lived in the neighbourhood of Capi- 
tol Hill. It happened that his inquiries were 
made in the right quarter. 

“Oh, yes,” was the answer; “ Mr. Pen- 
thyn—queer old fellow—lives on the Hill.” 

“Do you know if his name is Basil?” 


| 
* And yet,” thought Mr. Inglefield, as he 








asked Mr. Inglefield. 
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Mr. Basil Penrhyn.” 

“ A queer old fellow, you said ?” 

“Yes; I meant it; but queer in a good 
way. The children have reason to think well 
of him.” 

“Whose children ?” 

*¢ All children.” 

“Do you mean his own?” 

“No; he has none that I know of. He 
lives alone.” 

‘““Why, then, should all children have 
reason to think well of him ?” 

“Because,” was the reply, “he is Kriss 
Kringle’s lieutenant.” 

“Kriss Kringle’s lieutenant!” exclaimed 
Mr. Inglefield, much bewildered by this 


explanation. “I do not understand.” 
“ Perhaps you never heard of Kriss 
Kringle.” 


“He is Santa Claus, is he not?” asked 
Mr. Inglefield. 

“Yes, Kriss Kringle and Santa Claus are 
one and the same. In most of our States he 
is known as Santa Claus; in a few, as Kriss 
Kringle. But it is a long story for me to 
tell, and I have no time to spare. If you 
are acquainted with Mr. Penrhyn ‘ 

“‘T knew him,” said Mr. Inglefield, “many 
years ago, when I was a young man. We 
were friends.” 

“Then go to him, and you will hear as 
strange and pleasant a story as, according to 
my reckoning, a man could listen to.” 

Mr. Inglefield acted upon the advice in 
the evening of the same day and had little 
difficulty in discovering the house in which 
Basil Penrhyn lived. He saw, from its ex- 
terior, that it must be a large house, with 
many rooms in it, altogether too large and 
too roomy for a man who lived alone. He 
knocked at the door, and a woman answered 
the summons. 

“Does Mr. Penrhyn live here?” 

“Yes, sir,” 

“Ishe in?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

** Will you kindly take my name to him?” 

“ With pleasure.” 

‘Say that Mr. Richard Inglefield would 
like to see him.” 

The woman went away, and almost imme- 
diately the visitor heard a cheery voice crying, 

“What, Inglefield, my old friend! Is it 
possible? Has he dropped from the skies?” 


? 





‘ ' . 3 | aie : ; 
‘“¢ Yes,” was the reply, “that is his name— | Their hands met in a cordial clasp. 


“Come in, come in!” cried Basil. “ Why, 
why, why! who would ever have thought 
that we should meet again, and so far away 
from the old land? And is it, indeed, you, 
Richard? How glad I am to see you! It 
is like a whiff of old times ; but you look ill. 
Never mind, never mind; come in, old 
friend. I give you hearty welcome.” 

In all the years that had passed since he 
had driven his daughter from his heart and 
home, this meeting with his old friend was, 
in the light of the welcome he received, his 
only pleasant experience. 


CHAPTER II.—THE BUSINESS WHICH BASIL 
PENRHYN MANAGED FOR SANTA CLAUS. 


It was a large, oddly-shaped room into 
which Basil Penrhyn led his friend, and it 
was not only oddly-shaped in respect of 
nooks and angles, but it was most oddly 
furnished. In the centre of the room was a 
large writing-table with innumerable pigeon- 
holes, which contained such a vast number 
of letters that Mr. Inglefield judged that his 
friend’s correspondence must be of enormous 
extent. But it was not this evidence of a 
most amazing correspondence which chiefly 
attracted Mr. Inglefield. Three sides of the 
room were lined with shelves, and upon 
these shelves were arranged an extraordinary 
number of children’s toys of almost every 
possible description. Here was one shelf 
upon which were actually piles of dolls; here 
was another crammed with horses and carts ; 
here was another with whips, drums, whistles, 
trumpets ; here was another loaded with 


| books—all picture-books, many of them with 


bright bindings—fairy tales and stories of 
adventures, in which the young delight ; here 
was another, with some mechanical toys 
upon it, birds and animals that hopped and 
danced when they were wound up, and bears 
and elephants that walked gravely by the 
same means.. But, indeed, it would occupy 
pages to give a detailed description of the 
articles which met Mr. Inglefield’s astonished 
eyes. 

‘You are in business,” he remarked. 

Basil Penrhyn looked around and smiled 
at his friend’s astonishment. 





“Ves, yes, I am in business.” 

““A large business, seemingly,” said Mr. 
Inglefield. 

“A very large business,” acquiesced Basil 


And Basil Penrhyn ran into the passage | Penrhyn, rubbing his hands—“ a very large 
with eager face and hands outstretched. 

“ Why, Richard!” 

“¢ Basil !” 






business indeed; but we will talk of that 
presently. Now that we have so strangely 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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met—though I confess I should scarcely 
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have known you at the first glance—we have | 


other things to speak of. Well, well, to 
think of it! I am almost as overcome as 
you seem to be at the appearance of this 
room; but pleasantly overcome, Richard ! 
How did you find me out ?” 


“IT passed you last evening near your | 


house, and although I caught but a glimpse 
of you, I felt certain it was your face that I 
saw. To-day I made inquiries, and was told 
you lived here.” 


“ Were you told anything else about me?” | 


‘My informant said two or three things 
that I did not very well understand. There 
was something to the effect that you were a 
great favourite with all sorts of children.” 

“Did he say that? I am glad! Iam 
glad!” 

* And then that you were a queer and a 
good fellow.” 

“That is, also, not a bad hearing.” 

“But what puzzled me most was the in- 


formation—whether given in jest or not I can- | 


not say—that you were Kriss Kringle’s lieu- 
tenant.” 

“Capital, capital! If that is the worst 
that can be said of me, Richard, I am to be 
envied, And now tell me, how came you 
here? Is it business or pleasure that brings 
you?” 

“ Chiefly business,” replied Mr. Inglefield ; 
‘though I do not think it likely it will come 
to anything; but I have been travelling about 
the world a good many years.” 


“ Indeed,” said Basil Penrhyn; “travelling | 


about for many years? For pleasure?” 
“Ves,” sighed Mr. Inglefield; “for plea- 
sure.” 
“ That sigh of yours expresses that you did 
not find it.” 


“Tt. will be more correct to say that I was | 


travelling to forget.” 

“To forget what? Sorrow?” 

“Yes; sorrow, and trouble, and disappoint- 
ment.” 

“ Are you here alone?” 

Ves, I am alone.” 

“And have you travelled for so many 
years alone ?” 

“ Quite alone.” 

“ But,” said Basil Penrhyn ruminatively, 
“did I not hear—dear, dear; how long ago 
it is!—did I not hear that you were mar- 
ried?” 

“Yes; I married.” 

“Do you remember our compact,” asked 
Basil Penrhyn with a gentle sigh, “ that when 
we married we would marry forlove? I did. 
Did you?” 





“Yes, I think I may truthfully say I loved 
| my wife.” 
“ And you have lost her?” said Basil Pen- 
| rhyn in a sympathetic tone. 

“She died within two years of our mar- 
riage.” 

“And you had no one left 
| child ?” 





not even a 


“Yes; I had a child.” 
| “You fadachild! Alas! A girl?” 

at iy 

‘*‘ And she, also, did not live? You lost 
| her?” 


“Yes ; I have lost her.” 
“Sad, sad, sad!” said Basil Penrhyn. 
| ** There is something of a likeness between 
our lives. I also married and had a daugh- 
ter; and now, like you, I am alone.” His 
voice grew melancholy at these words; but 
|he gazed around the room, and his face 
| became instantly bright. ‘ But no, I really 
|am not justified in saying I am alone; and 
|as for being unhappy, I should be the most 
ungrateful man in the world if I said as much. 
Have you prospered ?” 

“T am rich, if that is what you mean.” 

| “Yes, that is what I mean. I, too, am 
rich. Itisagreat blessing, a great blessing!” 

| Your money has brought you happiness, 
then ?” inquired Mr. Inglefield. 

‘It has brought, and it brings me, great 
happiness.” 

“TY wish I could say so of mine; it has 
brought me nothing but misery!” 

Basil Penrhyn gazed at his old friend, and 
shook his head in sadness ; but again, as he 
| had done a moment or two ago, he became 
| bright again immediately. These quick 

transitions of feeling—bright clouds, as it 
| were, banishing dark ones—seemed habitual 
to him. 

“‘ Happiness can be bought, Richard.” 

“Bought!” exclaimed Mr. Inglefield ; 
“with money ? ” 

“Ves, with money. I have bought mine, 
as you shall hear by-and-by. This may be 
a lucky meeting for you; I may teach you 
something. Before I tell you my story, teil 
me yours.” 

“T have already told it to you. I mar- 
ried; we had a daughter; and I have lost 
both wife and child. I was in business, and 
made much money. I travelled for pleasure 
and recreation; and travelled in vain. I 
came to America; was attacked by malaria 
in the South; then, recovering, journeyed 
here with the object of looking into a railway 
speculation—not for the purpose of growing 
richer than I am, but to seek distraction 
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from my unhappiness in some kind of ex- 
citement. That is all.” 

Basil Penrhyn perceived that it would not 
be agreeable to his friend to be pressed for 
more exact particulars of his life, and he said, 

“Tt is a pregnant history, Richard, told in 
little ; and I will not pain you by opening 
wounds which seem to be still bleeding. As 
for my own story, I will not promise to be so 
brief. I hear the dinner bell. You will 
spend the night with me, of course. I shall 
be happy to have you stay here ; there are 
plenty of spare rooms in the house ; and I 
have an excellent housekeeper, who looks 
after me as if I were a little boy. Rather an 
old boy, eh, Richard? Ahme,ahme! To 
think that time should fly so quickly! It 
came upon me only this moment that it was 
but yesterday that we were boys, travelling 
together in Switzerland ; and now we are old 
men, with memories tugging at our hearts! 
Come, let us go in to dinner, old friend. I 
can give you a good bottle of Lafitte, and— 
do you smoke?” 

“No.” 

“ Ah, you might not have had so much 
time for brooding if you indulged in an 
occasional cigar. However, that is a matter 
of habit. I am an inveterate smoker ; but 
of late I have put off the enjoyment till the 
evening. Sometimes it is pipes, sometimes 
cigars. My dear wife used to fill my pipe 
for me, and hold the match; and my dear 
little girl learned to do so likewise. Now 
they are gone I have to wait upon myself.” 

Again the sad cloud upon his face ; again 
the bright cloud banishing it. 

On their way to the dining-room Basil 
Penrhyn opened two or three doors, and 
told Mr. Inglefield to peep in. He did so, 
and saw that they were all after the same 
fashion as the one they had just left; and 
that in all were pigeon-holes with bundles of 
letters in them, and shelves with great num- 
bers of toys on them. 

* And yet,” he said in a puzzled tone to 
Basil Penrhyn, “ there is an unusual air about 
the place. It doesn’t quite look like a toy 
warehouse.” 

“Doesn't it, doesn’t it?” exclaimed Basil 
Penrhyn. ‘ But I will undertake to say that 
I do the finest toy business in the world. 
Restrain your curiosity awhile. Before night 
is out you shall be as wise as I am myself.” 


7 
CHAPTER III.—‘* THIS HOUSE OF MINE IS 
FILLED WITH THE SPIRITS OF CHILDREN.” 


AT nine o’clock they were sitting in the 
great writing-room, with lamps and candles 





lighted. Basil Penrhyn had an antipathy to 
gas, and would not use it in his house. The 
curtains were drawn, and a bright fire was 
blazing. The friends had been silent for 
some time ; the reason being that Mr. Ingle- 
field, feeling drowsy after his dinner, had 
leant back in his chair and closed his eyes, 
And while he lay dozing, Basil Penrhyn 
smoked out of a huge meerschaum pipe and 
gravely studied the face of his friend. 

“ Trouble, trouble, trouble,” he murmured; 
“deep trouble! Trouble that touches not 
only his heart, but his soul!” 

As he mused and watched asudden change 
came into the sleeper’s face. It became 
convulsed with passion, confused words 
escaped from his lips, ending with, “ Out of 
my sight! I disown you!” and in the utter- 
ance the sleeper raised his arm, and brought 
it violently down. Neither the action— 
which to Basil Penrhyn’s eyes seemed to be 
cruel in its intent—nor the words served to 
arouse the dreamer ; he slept on, and his face 


| grew calmer. 


“What is it?” mused Basil Penrhyn. 
“ Dreams are sure tell-tales. Yes, deep in 
his soul lies a secret grief—a grief in which 
there must be something most fearful, most 
terrible! The arm thus raised bespeaks a 
tragedy.” 

There was presently a recurrence of the 
paroxysm. Mr. Inglefield’s face became 
again convulsed, hot words rushed from his 
lips ; with a wild wandering of his hands he 
rose to his feet. 

“Tt is not good for him,” muttered Basil 
Penryhn, “I must wake him ;” and seizing 
his friend’s arm he shook him roughly, and 
cried, 

“ Richard, Richard!” 

Mr. Inglefield opened his eyes, which wan- 
dered around fearsomely, and passing his 
hand across them said almost vacantly, 

“ Ah, Basil, you here? I was dreaming— 
dreaming of a spirit!” 

“Of a spirit of man or woman?” asked 
Basil. 

“Of a child, of a child!” muttered Mr. 
Inglefield, still with a dazed air upon him. 

Basil Penrhyn opened a drawer, and taking 
out a spotless white handkerchief saturated it 
with aromatic water, pleasant to the smell. 

“Pass this over your face,” he said, 
handing the handkerchief to his friend. 

Mr. Inglefield did so; and the pungent 
perfume revived him. ;He smiled faintly, and 
asked, 

‘‘What was I saying, Basil? My dreams 
are terrible sometimes.” 
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“You spoke of a child,” said Basil Pen- 
thyn in a gentle tone; “and, indeed, you 
could not have a child-dream in a more fitting 


place. Richard, this house of mine is filled 
with the spirits of children.” 


“Filled with the spirits of children!” | 


echoed Mr. Inglefield. 


“Tt is the truth, Richard. I wander from 


| to you from your own experiences, 


room to room of a night, and see them | 


crowding in upon me—children with laughing 
eyes and hungry eyes; children in silks and 
rags ; children well fed and attenuated ; some 
plump as Raphael’s angels, some weazened 
as Cruikshank’s skeletons; some filled with 
light, and life, and joy; some filled with 
gloom, and death, and woe. I touch their 
faces with my finger—thus—and I put a 
talisman into their hands, and for a brief 
space can make them glad. There are 
among them many whose mortal feet no 
longer press the earth that here is clothed 
with flowers, and here is pierced with jagged 
stones; and I have seen them holding by 
the hand children of want and shame— 
children in whose eyes gaunt hunger shines. 
The saddest parts of my dream-fancies come 
from lands across the seas, whose ragged, 
starving thousands are a shame to humanity. 
Are you weatherwise, Richard ; and did you 
recognise before you entered this house the 
signs of a coming storm ?” 

* No,” replied Mr. Inglefield. 

“There has been snow in the air all day,” 
said Basil Penrhyn. “I should not be sur- 
prised if it has commenced to fall.” 

He went to the window and raised the cur- 
tain. Light flakes of snow were floating in 
the air. He let the curtain fall, and returned 
to his seat by the fire. 

“ Now, Richard, if you wish I will tell you 
my story.” 

“TI shall be glad to hear it, Basil,” said 
Mr. Inglefield. 

“Soon after we returned from our holiday 
tour,” Basil Penrhyn commenced, “ I was, as 
you know, called abroad, and from that day 
to this I have never visited, my native land ; 
had I done so, I should most certainly have 
sought you out. We wrote freely and regu- 
larly to each other at first, I remember, but 
gradually our correspondence languished un- 
til it ceased entirely. Still I often thought of 
you, as I have no doubt you often thought of 
me. The duties of my business were very 
pressing, and the work I had to perform made 
me a kind of wanderer on the face of the 
earth, first to one country, then to another, 
and indeed, to almost every country except 
old England. At length I found myself in 
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Canada, and it was in Montreal I met the 
lady who afterwards became my wife. Old 
as Iam, I am glad to say that there is still 
left within me something of the freshness of 
youth; but I will not weary you with the 
details of a love affair which must be familiar 
We truly 
loved each other, and our union was happy 
in every respect but one. For fifteen years 
of our wedded life we had no children, and 
then, to our delight and wonderment, a little 
angel’s face illumined our home, and was all 
the more precious because she came late to 
us. Her name was Dorothy. What was the 
name of your girl, Richard?” 

“ Rachel,” said Mr. Inglefield, with head 
cast down. 

“Rachel!” said Basil Penrhyn softly ; “your 
one, your only ewe lamb! Precious, indeed, 
must she have been to you, and I know, I 
feel, what a deep and holy joy you drew from 
your daily association with the innocent child. 
No less precious to us was our darling 
Dorothy—truly, as her name betokens, a gift 
of God. Children in a home complete its 
happiness. I do not say that homes cannot 
be happy without them, for it is sometimes 
God’s will that wedded life should be child- 
less; but I have always a deep sympathy for 
those who yearn for offspring, and have. them 
not. So, our Dorothy grew up with us, the 
flower of our life, until a dark day came, when 
the dear wife and mother was taken from us. 
Some words she used upon her death-bed 
imprinted themselves deeply upon my mind, 
and have never been forgotten or unremem- 
bered. ‘ Basil,’ she said, ‘our darling Doro- 
thy remains to you. Until she was given to 
us I had a secret yearning which I kept from 
you ; I thought, as we had no children of our 
own, that at some time we might adopt a 
child who was parentless, and in need of a 
helping hand. Indeed, just before the sweet 
hope dawned upon me that we were about to 
be blessed with one who has proved a bless- 
ing to us, I had it in my mind to speak to 
you of this.” Overwhelmed as I was at the 
idea of losing my helpmate and comforter, I 
was not entirely despairing, for we both had 
faith, and had strengthened that faith each in 
the other, that our parting would only be for 
a few brief years, and that the time would 
come when we should be together again. In 
this faith and hope she died ; in this faith 
and hope I remained with my dear child. 
We were living in New York, and I did what, 
strangely enough, you also were doing almost 
at the same time. I relinquished the cares 
of business, and retired from its duties, with 
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he intention of devoting mvself entirely to 
the training of my dear daughter. I had made 
a great deal of money, and my income was 
considerably more than sufficient for my 
wants. I mapped out the future. I saw my- 
self and Dorothy travelling together in foreign 
lands, and in anticipation I enjoyed my 
youth over again. But these dreams were 
not to be realised. My child, also, was taken 
from me. She died on Christmas night, and 
her last words were, ‘ Remember the children, 
papa, remember the poor children!’ There 
was a reason for her utterance of these words. 
It had been a habit with us for some years 
past, during her mother’s lifetime and after- 
wards, always at Christmas to devote a special 
sum of money for the purpose of giving plea- 
sure to little children who were in less fortu- 
nate circumstances than ourselves. We used 
to do this in an odd way, and the pleasure 
was not less because the way was odd. 
Weeks before Christmas we were busy hunting 
quietly among the homes of the poor for 
those children to whom a Christmas gift from 
Santa Claus would be most acceptable and 
beneficial. Our gifts were always bestowed 
on them in a secret manner. Neither parents 
nor children knew where they came from, or 
who bestowed them, and the dear wife, and 
Dorothy, and I, would talk and laugh to- 
gether, and extract the purest enjoyment from 
the pictures we drew of the children’s be- 
wilderment and joy at the pleasant showers 
which descended upon them from Santa Claus 
through us, and from us through Santa Claus. 
So, when my dear little girl said upon her 
death-bed, ‘Remember the children, papa, 
remember the poor children!’ it was not 
likely that I, who was so blessed with the 
gifts of fortune, could ever forget them. My 
wife and child were buried in one grave, and 
I never visited the sacred spot (and how 
often I visited it I need not tell you, because 
there lay those that I had loved best in the 
world) without, as it seemed to me, hearing 
the last merciful admonition which had issued 
from Dorothy’s lips. It impressed itself upon 
me that, in addition to our usual Christmas 
practice, something more might be done, and 
I cast about for the means of doing it. 
Now, among my friends was one who was 
postmaster of the State, and in conversation 
one day he mentioned, among the curious 
and interesting experiences of his office, that 
tnere came regularly every year before Christ- 
mas commenced—sometimes as eariy as the 
second and third weeks in November—a 
great number of letters addressed to Santa 
Claus or to Kriss Kringle. Now, clearly 











enough, as Santa Claus did not have a human 
habitation, it was not possible that these 
letters could be delivered. ‘ You will hardly 
believe,’ said my friend the postmaster, ‘that 
many of the letters come from Germany, a 
few from France and some even from Eng- 
land, in which country Santa Claus is be- 
coming popular. By his other title, Kriss 
Kringle, he is not so familiar. Of course, in 
Germany and America it is a common custom 
for all in the house to hang up their stockings 
on Christmas eve, in order that Santa Claus 
may deposit his Christmas gifts in them, and 
I should like to see such a pretty custom 
encouraged in other countries.’ The con- 
versation between my friend the postmaster 
and myself set me thinking, and in the light 
of Dorothy’s admonition to remember the 
poor children, it occurred to me that some 
practical good might be made to spring from 
these innocent missives and appeals addressed 
to Santa Claus. I mentioned this to him, 
and said that I myself would be happy to 
receive these letters, as Santa Claus’s deputy 
or lieutenant, and that I would, to the best 
of my power, carry out the pretty requests of 
the little children who wrote to him. I 
doubt, Richard, whether in any other country 
than this, which, in its enlightenment in the 
cause of the people, stands foremost in the 
world, what I desire could have been 
accomplished ; but after some little trouble, 
accomplished here it was. ‘The authorities 
in the kindest manner granted my request, 
and thus it happens, my dear friend, that I 
set up house here on Capitol Hill, and receive 
in my own person children’s appeals from all 
over the world addressed either to Santa 
Claus or to Kriss Kringle, when Christmas is 
approaching. It is approaching now very 
close. We are within three weeks of it, and 
I am already busy. Hundreds of letters 
have already reached me, and every day they 
will increase. Were I a story-teller, gifted 
with the power of writing for the people, 
innumerable are the histories I could narrate 
from the correspondence I receive in the 
name of Santa Claus. ‘True stories of life, 
Richard, heart-histories many of them, and 
pretty stories, also, of child-fancies and child- 
dreams. Says one: ‘ Dear Santa Claus, father 
cannot get any work, and mother'says she is 
afraid we shall have to do without a Christ- 
mas dinner. I read a story of your going to 
somebody as poor as we are, and making 
them happy, and I thought if I wrote to you 
that you would come and make us happy. 
Mother does not know I am writing to you. 
Father is out all day, looking for work ; he 
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is not strong, mother says. Dear Santa Claus, 


cannot you make him strong, and give him 
work? Heis veryclever.’ Thechild writes 
more than this; she tells me that her age is 
twelve, and that she can read and write, and 
that she lives in such and sucha place. Be 
sure, Richard, that that child does not go 
without a Christmas dinner when the day 
arrives. Another writes that she has had a 
dream about me, and that I promised her a 
toy, and she wonders what sort of a toy it 
will be. There is something she would like 
better than anything else in the world, and 


she tells me what it is, and the chances are | 


that Santa Claus sends her the very thing she 
is longing for. The letter of one little boy 
is all about himself. He lets me into the 


secret that he has brothers and sisters, but | 
It is all what | 


does not say a word for them. 
he himself wants, and he wants a great many 
things which I need scarcely say he does not 
get. Another little boy lets me into the 
secret that he has brothers and sisters, and 
in his letter he says that perhaps Santa Claus 
will send one of his little sisters such and 
such a thing, and another of his little sisters 
something else, and a little brother some- 
thing else. In the whole letter there is not 


one word about himself and what he would | 
course, paying the postage. 


like. Be sure, Richard, when Santa Claus’s 
gifts are left in that boy’s home, that he is 
not forgotten, and that his unselfish heart is 
made happy. Now, do you understand the 
meaning of the toys you see about my house, 


and the kind of business in which I am|} 


engaged P ” 


“Yes, Basil,” said Mr. Inglefield, “I un- | 
| the image of Kriss Kringle. 


derstand now; but it is a strange fancy.” 
“Tt is'a fancy, Richard, which brings me 
inexpressible happiness, and keeps ever with 
me the spirits of my wife and child. I sit in 
the dark, and see their faces smiling approval 
upon me, and it gladdens me to believe that 
it is in my power to gladden them; for, 
Richard, if angels weep over man’s cruelty to 
man, angels are surely glad when man is 
good to man. I do not affect a false 
modesty ; I know that I am the means of 
doing a little good, and it delights me to 
know it. Yes, as I sit here sometimes of a 
night, I even hear my wife saying, ‘ Well 
done, Basil, well done;’ 


‘I love you, father, more dearly than ever, 


for not forgetting the little children!’ What | 


do you think, now, Richard, of the power of 
money to purchase happiness ?” 

“In your case it certainly has done so, 
Basil,” said Mr. Inglefield. 
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and Dorothy | 
stretches out her little arms to me, and says, | 
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“T can recall many touching episodes of 
my experiences. It happens very often that 
the writers do not put their addresses in 
their letters, believing, of course, that Santa 
Claus knows where every little child is living 
at Christmas-time ; and some of these letters 
have been so pathetic, that I have employed 
agents, and have taken great trouble to dis- 
cover the homes of the little ones. In a few 
instances I have been successful. One young 
child wrote to me: ‘Santa Claus, dear Santa 
Claus, Iam dying. Please take care of little 
baby brother. Shall I see you in heaven? 
I hope so, for you put such beautiful things 
in my stocking last Christmas! I shall take 
my stocking to heaven with me this Christ- 
mas. You won’t forget me, will you, dear 
Santa Claus ?’” 

Basil Penrhyn paused, and wiped his eyes, 
into which the tears had gathered. 

** Not only,” he presently resumed, “ do 
many of these letters not contain the ad- 
dresses of the writers, but many of them are 
put into the post-office without a stamp, the 
reason of that being that the letters are 
chiefly written by poor children. I have 
arranged with the post-office that these un- 
stamped letters as well as the stamped ones 
shall be delivered to me—Santa Claus, of 
What are you 
staring at, Richard ?”’ 

“T was looking at the image of Kriss 
Kringle, on the bracket behind you, and—of 
course, the idea of it is absurd—tracing some 
kind of likeness between it and you.” 

And, indeed, there was a kind of like- 
ness in Basil Penrhyn’s face to the face of 
Basil’s head 
was large, and he had an abundance of silver 
white hair ; then, his eyes were quite as bright 


| as the eyes of Kriss Kringle; then, he had 


upon his head a smoking-cap which slightly 
resembled the cap which Kriss Kringle wore; 
and although Basil was smoking a great 
meerschaum pipe, and Kriss Kringle was 
not, even this departure did not mar the re- 
semblance. 

“Yes, yes,” said Basil Penrhyn, with a 
gleeful laugh, “I have myself fancied that I 
am really growing into a likeness of my 
master, Santa Claus. Listen to a little ad- 
venture which befell me two years ago.” 

He shook the ashes from his pipe, and 
refilled it before he spoke again. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE HEART OF A THIEF. 


“Tr was about this time of the year, two 
or three weeks before Christmas. I woke in 
the middle of the night, with the idea that 
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there was some person moving about the 
house who had no right to be there. I rose 
immediately from my bed, and, throwing on 
my dressing-gown, went in the dark from my 
room ; I sleep on the second floor. I leant 
over the balustrade and listened. Yes, there 
was some person moving on the ground 
floor. I stepped softly to the room occupied 
by my housekeeper, and knocked at her 
door. She cried out in a voice of fear, 

“¢ Who is there ?’ 

“¢Tt is only I,’ I replied. ‘I came to 
ascertain whether it was you moving about 
below.’ 

“She opened the door, and stood before 
me with a lighted candle in her hand. She 
was fully dressed. 

** ¢T got up half an hour ago, Mr. Penrhyn,’ 
she whispered, in a dead fright. ‘I dressed 
myself, but I was too frightened to stir out of 
my room. There zs some one down-stairs ; 
a thief has broken into the house.’ 

“*¢Stay ‘here,’ I said, ‘I will go down to 
him.’ 

«Mr. Penrhyn,’ she cried, seizing my 
arm, ‘for Heaven’s sake do not think of it— 
you will be killed!’ 

“*Nay,’ I said, disengaging her hand, 
‘there is nothing to fear. Stop where you 
are. If I call you, come down to me; you 
will be quite safe.’ 

“Then I descended the stairs. 

“‘T had no weapon in my hand, and I did 
not walk softly. Indeed, I trod rather hea- 
vily, with the intention of apprising whoever 
was below that he had aroused the house. 
Before I reached the landing of the ground 
floor, a man stepped out of my writing-room, 
holding a dark lantern, the light of which he 
threw upon me. 

““*Good evening,’ I said, and I stepped 
fearlessly towards him. 

*‘ ¢ Stand back,’ he cried, ‘or I fire!’ And he 
pointed a revolver at me. 

“¢ Do not,’ I said; ‘see, I am unarmed.’ 

“Who are you?’ he asked. 

“¢ A friend,’ I replied, and I saw that he 
was not only astonished, but bewildered, by 
my reception of him. ‘Come in,’ I con- 
tinued, pushing open the door of my writing- 
room. ‘Why, surely you are not afraid of 
me, an old man, whom you could knock down 
with your little finger! Besides myself, there 


are only two women in the house. Come 
in.’ 

*« He followed me into the room, his black 
eyes watching my movements so that I should 
not take him unawares. I sat down in my 
favourite chair, and said, 








“¢Do you know whose house you have 
entered ?’ 

“* No,’ he replied. 

“¢ This is the home of Santa Claus,’ I said; 
‘the spirit of Christmas lives here. In this 
house he ministers to poor children, who 
think that Christmasis a good time to appeal 
to him for the gratification of their innocent 
fancies, and sometimes for more practical 
help. Look around. The toys and books 
you behold are intended to give pleasure to 
the poor, and are all the wealth the house 
contains. There is a little money in my 
desk—very littlk—which was to be devoted 
to the same purpose. Open that drawer by 
which you stand ; it is Santa Claus’s purse ; 
take out the money—you see what a small 
sum it is—keep it if you wish. You will be 
depriving a few poor children of their Christ- 
mas dinner, but you may think that will not 
matter much. The candlesticks upon the 
table are of the commonest brass ; there is 
really nothing in the house of value, nothing 
that can be turned easily into money. There 
are the toys and books, certainly, and those 
you must take, if you will. Friend, I will 
not ask your purpose; I do not seek to 
know it. All that I will say to you is, may 
this coming Christmas prove a blessing in 
your life!’ 

“I paused, and observed him. His strong 
form trembled; he dropped the money upon 
the table. 

“*¢T have heard of you,’ he said ; his voice 
trembled in sympathy with the trembling of 
his body. ‘I did not know it was your house 
I entered.’ 

“Something came into my mind, which it 
occurred to me would be well to relate. 

“¢QLast year,’ I said, ‘two days before 
Christmas, I, Santa Claus, received, among 
other letters, one from a child. It contained 
but few words, and I remember them well. 
They were these: “ Dear Santa Claus,—My 
mother is very ill, my father is in prison ; we 
have nothing in the house to eat ; do send us 
something, dear Santa Claus, do! We are 
all so hungry! If you will make father a 
better man, we should be so happy. From a 
poor child.—Amy.” The child’s address was 
at the bottom of the letter. Friend, on the 
following day, Santa Claus leit at that poor 
child’s lodging, food, not only for Christmas, 
but sufficient for some days after, and left, 
also, a little money and some Christmas toys. 
I have thought often of Amy, and wondered 
whether I should hear from her this year.’ 

“The table shook beneath the weight of 
his strong hand. , 
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you wal not ! he my hand pars upon his shoulder. I looked 
sympathisingly into his face. 

“¢ Was Amy your child ?’ I asked. 

“«* My child,’ he cried, ‘ mine, mine, lying 


Amy!’ 
eT rose, and stood close by his side. I laid | in her grave !’ 


“¢VYou will not, 
cried, his voice broken by strong emotion. 
‘She is dead, she is dead! Oh, Amy! 


‘hi : : H 


“*From my heart I pity you,’ I said.| ‘It shall be, it shall be,’ he muttered ; ‘1 


‘You must be in want. Take the money, | swear it. 
take what you will, and with it, once more, | give me, forgive me!’ 

my earnest wish that Christmas may be a ‘ And then he tottered from the room. 
blessing to you and yours ! “T followed him into the passage, and 





I will not touch the money. For- 
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opened the front door for him. He had forced 
an entrance by another way. 

“‘¢Good night, friend,’ I said. 

“*Good night,’ he replied, and in a mo- 
ment his form was lost in the darkness of 
night. 

“T have seen that man since; he is lead- 
ing an honest life, and I have often thought, 
if the work Iam doing can so touch the heart 
of a thief, I have deep reason for gratitude 
that it has fallen to my lot.” 


CHAPTER V.—LETTERS FROM CARRIE WYATT 
TO SANTA CLAUS. 

THERE was a long silence inthe room, Mr. 
Inglefield was strangely stirred, and he said 
presently, in a husky voice, 

“ T am glad, Basil, I chanced upon you.” 

“T am glad, too,” said Basil Penrhyn. “I 
hope I have not wearied you.” 

“‘On the contrary. You have deeply in- 
terested me; more deeply than I can ex- 
press.” 

“What I have just related,” said Basil 
Penrhyn, “is but one out of a hundred in- 
stances in which lie stories as pregnant. 
Richard, you and I are both English born, 
and there is something that has come to me 
from England, every year the last three years, 
which has taken a powerful hold upon me. 
I wish, indeed, it were in my power to satisfy 
the cravings of the little maid, who writes 
within a short time of every Christmas to 
Santa Claus. This year’s letter has just 
reached me, and it is strangely touching. I 
have placed it in a packet with the others I 
have received from her; there are, in all, 
three.” 

He rose, and took from a pigeon-hole the 
packet of letters to which he referred. 

‘‘What has perplexed and caused me real 
annoyance is, that the child has not afforded 
me an opportunity of communicating with 
her. She believes, as thousands of other 
children do, in the omniscience of Santa Claus, 
and she puts no address in her missives. All 
I know is that they come from London, which 
I gather, of course, from the post-marks on 
the envelopes. Ihave traced the letters E.C. 
in these post-marks, which proves that she 
lives in a poor district. The office in which 
you conducted your business in Cornhill can- 
not be very far from her residence, and I 
dare say, Richard, that you are more familiar 
than I with life in the East End. So inter- 
ested have I become .in this little maid’s 
letters, that I have gone to the trouble of 
putting an advertisement in a London daily 
paper, in which I ask her to send Santa Claus 








her address. Here among her letters is the 
advertisement itself, which I cut out of the 
London newspaper. I will read it. ‘If 
Carrie Wyatt aT 

“ Stop, for Heaven’s sake stop !” cried Mr. 
Inglefield. ‘ What name do you say ?” 

“T am reading from my advertisement, 
Richard,” said Basil Penrhyn, surprised at 
this interruption. ‘If Carrie Wyatt, who 
has written to Santa Claus in America for three 
years in succession, will forward her address 
she will receive a reply which Santa Claus 
promises shall be pleasant to her.’ The ad- 
vertisement has not been answered, Richard. 
No address has been sent to Santa Claus, 
and I suppose neither the little maid nor any 
of her people has happened to see it. Cer- 
tainly it is out of my power to comply with 
the one most earnest wish of my child-corre- 
spondent, but I have no doubt I could con- 
vey pleasure to her innocent heart in another 
way, for she and her paretits must be very 
poor. Poor as they are, however, they seem 
to be doing good in the neighbourhood in 
which they reside, and I have almost a mind, 
when my Christmas labours are over, to pay 
a visit to England, and renew acquaintance 
with familiar scenes, and at the same time 
endeavour to find where Carrie Wyatt lives. 
I dare say I should be successful, and I am 
sure that I should derive a pure and sweet 
pleasure from association with her and her 
parents. What has particularly struck me 
in the letters of the little maid is the evidence 
they contain of refinement and culture. Her 
parents must be gentlefolk, in spite of circum- 
stances, and are giving their children a good 
education.” 

“They have more than this one, then?” 
asked Mr. Inglefield. 

There was an unusual note in his voice 
which drew Basil Penrhyn’s closer attention 
to him; but his face was hidden from Basil's 
friendly gaze. 

“Yes,” replied Basil; “ Carrie is not the 
only child.” 

“You spoke of one of the girl’s most 
earnest wishes, but you did not convey what 
it was.” 

‘Tt is in connection with her grandfather, 
whom it appears she has never seen. By- 
the-bye, this grandfather whom she and her 
mother so yearn to see bears your Christian 
name—Richard. It pains me to know that 
they are in deep trouble. Perhaps you would 
like to read little Carrie’s letters.” 

Mr. Inglefield held out his hand eagerly 
for them. Then it was that Basil noticed 
with surprise that his friend’s face was very 
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pale, and that there was a strange tremor in 

the hand which was stretched towards him. 
“ Are you not well, Richard?” he asked, 
“JT do not feel very strong,” replied Mr. 

Inglefield. “My sickness has shaken me a 


24 9? 


pit 
“Those fevers caught in the south are 
hard to drive away. They bring one down 


very low. You will have to take care of 
yourself, Richard. We are not growing 
younger. You had best not bother to-night 


about little Carrie’s letters. Leave them till 
to-morrow.” 

“ No, no, Basil!” cried Mr. Inglefield ; “I 
will read them to-night. Give them to me.” 

Basil’s surprise grew deeper at the im- 
ploring tone. 

“ As you will, Richard,” he said, and he 
handed the letters to Mr. Inglefield. 

“ Thank you, Basil, thank you.” His fingers 
closed tightly over them; but he made no 
attempt to open them. 

“ Had you not told me,” said Basil, “that 
your dear daughter’s name was Rachel, I 
should fear that I had aroused a distressful 
memory.” 

**T had but one sister,” said Mr. Ingle- 
field, ‘and her name was Carrie.” 

“She and your child were friends,” said 
Basil, hazarding a guess, “loving friends, 
mayhap ?” 

“They were much attached to each other,” 
said Mr. Inglefield in a low tone. 

Basil Penrhyn pressed his friend’s hand, 
and said— 

“ It is late, Richard. 
your room?” 

** Yes, Basil.” 


“Tt is next to mine. I think you will find | 


in it everything you require.” 


He extinguished the lights in the writing- | 


room, and they left together. They mounted 
the stairs in the dark, Basil holding his 
friend’s hand, guiding him. 

“Tt is a practice of mine, Richard. 
I have been in this house I have grown fond 
of darkness.” 

A bright fire was blazing in Mr. Inglefield’s 
bedroom. A table was drawn close to the 
fireplace, and there were lighted candles on 
it, and glasses and a bottle of claret, with 
lemons, nutmegs, and sugar. A kettle of 
boiling water was on the hob. 

“My housekeeper is a treasure,” said 
Basil, “she forgets nothing. Here is every- 
thing to your hand for brewing hot negus. 
Thoughtful creature! she has even provided 
you with a nightcap. Is the room warm 
enough, Richard ?” 
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Shall I show you to | 


Since | 








“ Quite warm enough, Basil, thank you.” 

‘You must not mind these,” said Basil 
In a gay tone, pointing around to more toys. 
“ There is not a room in the house free from 
them. Even the mantel-shelves are invaded 
| and taken possession of by Santa Claus. If 
you wake up in the middle of the night and 
| see the moonlight shining on wooden houses 
| and effigies of Father Christmas, do not be 
| startled. To an imaginative man this habi- 
tation would be a rare creator. You are sure 
you are quite comfortable ?” 

“ Quite, Basil.” 

“Then, good night, dear friend.” 

“Good night, dear friend.” 

Basil noticed, as he left the room, that Mr. 
Inglefield’s eyes were fixed upon the letters 
in his hand, and that his lips were quivering. 


CHAPTER VI.—“ EVEN THE INANIMATE TOYS 

UPON WHICH HE GAZED SEEMED TO AC- 

| CUSE HIM.” 
| “Ir the work I am doing can touch the 
heart of a thief!” 

These words, which Basil had uttered, 
dwelt in Mr. Inglefield’s ears, and now that he 
was alone he seemed to hear them again— 
as though, indeed, they were spoken aloud 
by an invisible spirit. What kind of heart 
| was that which beat within his breast, if he 
failed to be touched by the tender and bene- 
volent labours to which Basil Penrhyn had 
consecrated his life ? 

Since his manhood he had been blind, 
wilfully blind, to the sweetest and holiest 
truths of mortal and immortal life, and only 
on this night had his eyes been opened. He 
could no longer be blind to them, and in 
the revelation he saw a true image of him- 
| self, and he shuddered and cowered, as he 
would have done in the presence of an accus- 
ing ghost. 

Of what good had his life been? Had it 
brought happiness to him and to those who 
were nearest, and should have been dearest, 
to him? Setting himself and these aside, 
had it brought an hour’s comfort to any 
person in all the wide world? Not to one 
human being had it done this. It had been 
profitless to strangers, and it had been pro- 
ductive of nothing but misery to those whom 
he should have loved and cherished. 

| A wasted life indeed! Even the inanimate 
toys upon which he gazed seemed to accuse 
him. ‘Those pieces of common wood were 
messengers of joy, and would bring glad light 
| into children’s eyes. 

He looked at the letters he held in his 

hand, and thought of the child who had 
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written them. His own grandchild! He 
was sure of that. The child of his daughter 
Rachel, whom he had driven from his home 
with a blow and a curse. As he moved 
towards the table he saw in a mirror the 
reflection of his haggard face, and he felt a 
horror of himself. His ruined life was re- 
flected in his features. The perpendicular 
lines and marks spoke of a power put to a 
wrong purpose; the broad, thick chin was 
indicative of harshness ; the scarcely-closed 
mouth denoted severity and lack of charity ; 
and the deep-sunken eyes had become con- 
tracted from cold-heartedness. He remem- 
bered the time when he was not like this, when 
what was now repellant in his features was 
agreeable and even pleasant to look upon. 
“No wonder,” he thought, “ that Basil would 
have failed to recognise me had I not made 
myself known to him.” 

Then, with a sigh of repentant sadness, he 
sat down and read the letters which his friend 
had given him. 


LITTLE CARRIE’S First LETTER. 


“Dear Santa CLaus,—There were.such 
a number of people at our Readings last 
night. Our room was quite full, and I said 
to myself, when everybody was gone, ‘I will 
write a letter to dear Santa Claus.’ It did not 
come out of my own head, but out of some- 
body else’s. You know whose. William 
Harper's. 

“He is a carpenter, and he has been all 
over the world. Oh, what a great traveller 
he is! He has seen everything, and my dear 
papa said to him, ‘William Harper, you 
ought to be able to tell us a great many 
interesting things of your travels. Suppose 
you give us an hour next week.’ Papa said 
this after he had finished reading ‘The 
Cricket on the Hearth.’ Don’t you think 
that is the most beautiful Christmas story 
that ever was written? I do. 

“‘William Harper said to papa, ‘I will do 
the best I can,’ and papa said he couldn’t do 
better. Hecouldn’t; could he? 

“Every week we have a Reading Night, 
when somebody reads something out of a 
story-book, or something he has written. So 
last night was William Harper’s night, and 
he was a Great Success. Everybody said so, 
and William Harper was so pleased that he 
rubbed his hair all over his eyes. He always 
does when he is pleased. 

“Dear Santa Claus, William Harper is a 
splendid reader; not so splendid as papa 
and mamma, who can make us laugh and 
make us cry. But William Harper reads a 








great deal louder than mamma and papa. His 
voice almost shakes the room. He has red 
hair and blue eyes. 

“ What I liked best was about you. And 
he told us such wonderful, beautiful things 
about you. How good you are, dear Santa 
Claus ! 

“ After it was over I took William Harper 
into a corner, and asked him where you 
lived, and he said, ‘Everywhere!’ You 
must be the only person in the world who 
lives Everywhere. 

“ Then I said to William Harper, ‘ How I 
should like to see dear Santa Claus! I 
would ask him something.’ ‘Something very 





particular?’ said William Harper. ‘ Yes,’ 
I said; ‘something very particular.’ Then 
3 & very | 


William Harper said, ‘I don’t think you can 
see him; but you can write to him.’ ‘But 
what shall I do with my letter?’ I said to 
William Harper, and he said, ‘ Put it in the 
post-office, in an envelope.’ ‘And what 
shall I write on the envelope?’ I said. ‘Will 
it do to put, “Santa Claus, Everywhere?”’ 
William Harper laughed at this, and said, 
‘No; that would never do, Let me see; 
can you write German?’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘I 
couldn’t.’ (But I am beginning to learn, 
dear Santa Claus; papa is teaching me.) 
‘Then I will tell you what to do,’ said William 
Harper. ‘You write your letter in English, 
and address it to Santa Claus, America.’ 
‘Will he be sure to receive it there?’ I said. 
‘Why,’ said William Harper, ‘ isn’t he Every- 
where?’ And I said, ‘ Of course.’ 

“That is what made me say, when every- 
body was gone, I will write a letter to dear 
Santa Claus. 

“ Dear Santa Claus, we are very happy at 
home. We have two nice rooms to live in, 
and such pretty flowers always outside our 
windows! Papa teaches; not for°money— 
for love. That is what mamma says, and 
mamma is always, always right. So is papa. 
He works all day in an office, and nearly 
every night we have classes at home. Such 
a lot of children, and papa and mamma are 
so good to them! Mamma often mends 
their clothes while they are being taught or 
read to, and they call her ‘ Mamma Rachel.’ 

“Don’t you think, dear Santa Claus, that 
Rachel is the sweetest name in all the world? 
Ido. 

“ Dear Santa Claus, I had a little sister 
who is now in Heaven. Her name was Mar- 
garet. It was my dear grandmother’s name. 
Mamma’s mother’s, you know. I never saw 
her ; she is dead, you know. And I never 
saw my other grandpapa, and he is alive; 
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that is, mamma and papa hope so, and so 
do I. 

“T have one grandpapa at home, papa’s 
father, you know. He lives with.us, and is 
so sweet and good! 

“It is because of mamma’s papa I am 
writing to you. Is he alive, dear Santa 
Claus, and will you ask him to come and 
see us? I should so like him to, and it 
would make mamma so happy. I have four- 
pence in my money-box. That would not 
be enough, would it, dear Santa Claus ? 

“T ought to tell you. I have two little 
brothers, one is Henry, the other is Richard, 
after our grandpapa we have never seen. 
He is such a beautiful boy, but is not so 
strong as Henry. 

“ Our darling mamma is not strong, either. 
I know if her papa would come, it would do 
her good. 

“Dear Santa Claus, do send him to us! 

“ Mamma came up to me just now, and 
said, looking over my shoulder, ‘ Whatever 
are you writing, Carrie?’ and I told hera 
letter to you, and what it was all about. She 
read it, and she cried so, and said, ‘God 
bless him, wherever he is!’ ‘ It would make 
you happy, mamma,’ I said, ‘if he came, 
wouldn’t it?’ And mamma said it was her 
dearest wish. 

‘“‘Here are some kisses for him, and I 
would love to give them to him myself. Tell 
him so. 

“ T remain, dear Santa Claus, 
“ Your loving friend, 
* CARRIE WyatTT.” 


LITTLE CARRIE’S SECOND LETTER. 


“ Dear Santa CLAus,—Do you remember 
the letter I wrote to you last year? Of 
course you received it. William Harper 
said it could not miss reaching you, because 
you know everything that children say and 
write about you, all the world over. Dear 
Santa Claus, I almost hoped that you would 
write to me after you read my letter. But 
William Harper said that was a foolish hope, 
that you never wrote answers back, because 
you had no time. ‘The wonder is,’ said 
William Harper, ‘how the old fellow’ (that 
is what he called you, Santa Claus, ‘old 
fellow,’—you don’t mind, do you? he said 
it in the kindest tone), ‘manages to get 
through his work at all. And, indeed,’ said 
William Harper, ‘I don’t think it possible 
he can do everything that children ask him.’ 
‘ That must be the reason,’ I said, ‘why he 
has not sent my dear grandpapa to us.’ 





‘Perhaps,’ said William Harper, ‘he has not | 
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been able to find him yet. You see, Miss 
Carrie, you did not tell him where yom 
grandpapa was.’ ‘That is true,’ I said to 
William Harper. ‘I didn’t tell, because I 
don’t know. Do you think Santa Claus will 
find him?’ ‘Sure to,’ said William Harper, 
‘when he has time to look about.’ ‘And 
that my dear grandpapa will come to see 
us ?’ I said. ‘Sure to,’ said William Harper ; 
‘don’t you doubt that for one moment, Miss 
Carrie. And I don’t intend to doubt it, 
dear Santa Claus: and that is why I am 
writing to you again this Christmas, just to 
remind you, you know, because you might 
have forgotten. William Harper says, if at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try again.’ That 
is what I am doing. 

“Yes, dear Santa Claus, Christmas is 
coming. Only think! It is a whole year 
since I wrote to you. How time does fly, 
doesn’t it? I am very glad, for one reason, 
it brings me nearer to being a woman, and 
then Ican help my dear, dear mamma and 
papa. I do help now as much as I can, but 
my fingers are so little! What I mean is, 
that when I am a woman I shall be able to 
work, and earn some money ; because, dear 
Santa Claus, it is such a hard struggle, and 
papa has to work so hard. But do not 
think that he complains. No; he is always 
cheerful, or always tries to be; but I can’t 
help thinking sometimes when he smiles at 
me that he is not quite happy. Perhaps it 
is because we have had a deal of trouble this 
year, though mamma says there are others 
worse off than we are. That is quite true, 
dear Santa Claus. It is dreadful to see 
things! Papa had no work for ten weeks 
this year. The office he was employed in 
for such a long time was suddenly closed, 
and he had to find another. Some of our 
pretty things had to be sold, and though 
mamma said they were not worth much, she 
did cry over them so before they were taken 
away! She said to me once, ‘I think if your 
dear grandpapa knew the trouble we are in, 
my dear, that he would come and help us.’ 
‘He will come one day, mamma,’ I said. 
‘Heaven grant it!’ said mamma, with the 
tears running down her face. ‘ Heaven 
grant it! It will be a happy day.’ 

“ Papa still keeps up his evening classes, 
and he wrote a poem, which I learned by 
heart, and read last week to a room full of 
us. I did tremble so, dear Santa Claus. 
But everybody was very kind; they said I 
read it beautifully, and papa and mamma 
were quite proud. It is very sweet to have © 
such happiness, and such dear parents as we 
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have, got. I told you last year about my 
little brothers, Henry and Richard. Henry 
is growing stronger and stronger, but Richard, 
poor dear, will never be strong I am afraid, 
and that is what papa and mamma think. 
They are so sad sometimes when they are 
speaking of it. Dear Santa Claus, I won’t 
trouble you by writing a longer letter, be- 
cause you must have so many to read, and 
I might be keeping you from some other 
children. Do try and find my dear grand- 
papa Richard, and ask him to come to us. 
I think he would like us, and we would be 
very, very good! The Christmas-card in 
this letter is for him, and when you give it 
to him, tell him to be sure and look at the 
back, and there he will see mamma’s writing, 
and mine, and Richard’s, and Henry’s. 
With our dearest love, and our hopes, and 
papa’s too, that he is well and happy in 
whatever part of the world he may be. And 
there are some kisses from us all. 
“‘T remain, dear Santa Claus, 
“ Your loving friend, 
“CARRIE WYATT.” 


LITTLE CARRIE’s THIRD LETTER. 


“Dear Santa CLaus,—This is the third 
year, and the snow is all over the ground. 
Everybody says it is going to be a hard winter. 
I am sorry, and I sometimes think, if I were 
a rich lady what I would do with a great deal 
of my money. I would make a good many 
poor people happy, dear Santa Claus. 

“ Do forgive me for writing to you again ! 
You were so good to me last year, that I think 
you won’t mind the trouble I am giving you. 
It was such a surprise, the day before Christ- 
mas, when William Harper came in with a 
big box on his shoulder! Mamma and papa 
were away, and I was alone with little Richard 
and Henry. Outside the box was written, 
‘From Santa Claus to Miss Carrie Wyatt.’ 
And inside the box there were the great 
turkey you sent us, and the pocket-book for 
papa, and the pair of gloves for mamma (how- 
ever did you get to know her size?), and 
the doll’s house for me, and the horse and 
cart for Henry, and the box of soldiers for 
Richard. Oh, how good it was of you! I 
shall never, never forget it ! 

‘But when papa came home at night, and 
heard all about it, and when William Harper 
came into the room, looking rather funny, I 
thought, I did not quite understand what 
father meant by shaking William Harper by 
the hand so heartily, saying, ‘It is very 
foolish of you, very foolish indeed!’ ‘Foolish!’ 
cried William Harper ; ‘to bring a box for 


Miss Carrie from Santa Claus! Do you 
think it foolish, Miss Carrie?’ ‘I think it 
very kind of you, William Harper,’ I said 
‘and I don’t know how to thank you.’ ‘Well, 
well!’ papa said, and he was very happy that 
night. We all were, and on Christmas Day too, 

“ But, dear Santa Claus, if it zs possible to 
find my dear grandpapa this Christmas, do! 
We are in sad trouble. My dear little brother 
Richard has been ill all the year,and papa has 
not been fortunate in earning money enough to 
send him to the sea-side in the summer, which 
the doctor said would do him all the good in 
the world. We have been up with him so 
many nights, and I am afraid, dear Santa 
Claus, that mamma is breaking down. It is 
not my word; it is the doctor’s. I heard 
him say so to papa, and a little while after- 
wards I saw papa, with his face buried in his 
hands, and he was crying, oh, so bitterly! I 
begin to see things better than I did, and it 
seems to me that if we had a little money— 
not much, dear Santa Claus, only a little—it 
would enable us to get out of our trouble. 
Everybody is so sorry for us; but the worst 
of it is, everybody is as poor as we are. Dear 
Santa Claus, if my little brother Richard 
dies, it wili break mamma’s heart’! She will 
never recover from it, I am sure she will not, 
and then I shall not care to live—except 
that I must not forget that there will be dear 
papa all alone, and that I ought to do things 
for him. Dear Santa Claus, can you advise 
me, can you help me? That is why I want 
you to try, just a little harder, to find my 
dear grandpapa. I pray every night a long, 
long prayer that he will come and make dear 
mamma happy! I have no heart, dear Santa 
Claus, to write any more. God bless you 
for all the good you do! 

“Your loving friend (but very unhappy), 

** CARRIE WYATT.” 








CHAPTER VII.— “IN THE HEARTS OF ALL WHO 
WERE GATHERED IN THAT HUMBLE ROOM 
A CHRISTMAS LIGHT WAS SHINING.” 


CuRIsTMAS morning of that year set in 
bright and clear, and in Henry Wyatt’s 
humble home preparations had been made 
for the happy time. Traces of poverty and suf- 
fering were apparent. Adversity had pressed 
upon him and his with a hard hand, but every- 
thing was clean and neat. Mrs. Wyatt was sit- 
ting in a chair, with her youngest son Richard 
in her arms, a weakly and delicate lad, and 
she was gazing wistfully and gratefully upon 
her little daughter Carrie, who, assisted 
| by William Harper, was busily engaged in 
household duties. Rachel Wyatt had just 
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come out of a sickness, and was not strong 
enough to take these duties upon herself; 
but, apart from the grief little Carrie felt for 
her mother, nothing, to judge from appear- 
ances, could be more congenial to her than 
the task upon which she was engaged. Henry 
Wyatt was writing in a corner, copying a 
manuscript, for which he was to receive a few 
shillings. Such a chance was not to be 
thrown away, and it was no violation of the 
spirit of Christmas that he should be thus 
employed. Every now and then he turned 
his head, and gave his wife a tender look 
and gave Carrie a kindly smile, and once, 
or twice Carrie stole behind him quietly, and, 
pressing her lips to his cheek, as quietly stole 
away again, and proceeded with her duties, 
ordering William Harper to do this and to 
do that with a merry imperiousness which 
was delightful to witness. Trouble and grief 
were in the humble home, but little Carrie’s 
bright spirit lightened the burden. 

‘‘ No turkey this year, Miss Carrie,” said 
William Harper ruefully. 

“No, William Harper,” said little Carrie. 
“We can’t expect it every year. Santa Claus 
has so much to do. There are so many 
others !” 

* Yes,” said William Harper thoughtfully, 
“ there are so many others ! ” 

William Harper was in low water. He 
had been out of work for three months, and 
a few coppers were the whole of his fortune. 
What wonder, then, that Santa Claus had 





forgotten the turkey? But there was a penny | 


toy for each of the children, and a friendly 
and hearty hand-shake for Mr. and Mrs. 
Wyatt, and sincere good wishes for all. In 
lieu of a turkey there was a piece of beef, 
purchased by Carrie, with William Harper, 
of course, at her elbow, on the previous 
night. This was a most important enter- 
prise for little Carrie to undertake ; but she 
carried it out successfully, spending not a 


penny more than they could afford for the | 


Christmas dinner, which consisted, in addi- 
tion to the beef, of roast potatoes. No pud- 


to say when he sat with his family around 
him, some story to tell, some lesson to im- 
press : and no sweeter picture of home life, 
notwithstanding its sad features, could have 
been found throughout the great city than 
was seen in the humble room in Spital- 
fields. 

‘I am glad it does not snow,” said 
Henry Wyatt. Night had fallen, and they 
were sitting in partial darkness. It was a 
fancy of Rachel Wyatt’s that they should sit 
thus. “The snow is pretty to look at, but 
there is a cruelty in it, nevertheless.” 

“‘ Especially to those,” said old Mr. Wyatt, 
“who have no overcoats.” 

Just as these words were spoken, a knock 
at the street door was heard. 

“ That is for us,” said Henry Wyatt. “I 
wonder who it can be.” 

“Don’t move,” said William Harper, “I 
will go and open the door.” 

There must have been some difficulty with 
the tock, for hc waz a long time gone, and 
little -Carrie ‘vas'on the point of following 
him when he re-entered the room. 

* Who is it?” asked Henry Wyatt. 

“ All in good time,” was William’s singular 
reply, “all in good time!” 

His voice sounded strangely to them. 
There was a singular tremor in it. 

“Light the candle, Carrie,” said Mrs. 
Wyatt. 

“No, no,” 
do anything of the sort! 
don’t do anything of the sort. 
friend, it is not much to ask.” 

It certainly was not much to ask, but from 
the tone in which the request was preferred, 
William Harper seemed to consider it of 
great importance. Carrie Wyatt did not 
attempt to light up the room. 

“Is there anything the matter with you, 
William Harper?” asked old Mr. Wyatt. 

“No, nothing,” he replied, “ that is, no- 
thing bad. What shou/d be the matter with 
me, eh?” 

“Who was it at the door?” inquired 
Henry Wyatt. 


said William Harper, “ don’t 
To please me, 
As an old 





ding; that was out of the question in such 
hard times. 

“There,” said Henry Wyatt, passing the 
blotting-paper over the last page of manu- 
script, “that is done. Now, we are going 
to be happy.” 


Despite their desperate strait, despite the | 


fact that the future had never been so dark 
as it was then, they were happy. 


afternoon was passed in loving converse. 


They ate | 
and enjoyed their modest dinner, and the | 


Henry Wyatt had always something pleasant | 


“All in good time, all in good time!” 
again said William Harper. 

“Upon my word,” said Henry Wyatt, ‘I 
| think I must go and see for myself.” 
| But to carry out that simple design would 
have been difficult, for William Harper had 
closed the room door, and had placed a 
chair against it, upon which he was sitting. 

“You are very fond of telling stories, Mr. 

Wyatt,” said William Harper, “and you tell 

| them well and beautifully. Would you mind 
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listening to a ndibtle s story have totell? It 
is very short.” 

“ Tell it by all means,” said Henry Wyatt. 

But William Harper did not immediately 
proceed with his story. 

“It is a hard winter,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Henry Wyatt, “it is a hard 
winter, William.” 

“ And life is a hard fight,” said William 
Harper. 

“ Yes, William,” 
life is a hard fight.” 

Rachel took her husband’s hand, and held 
it inhers. ‘* We must all do our best,” 
in a tone so gentle and sweet that it brought 
tears into the eyes of the men. “ And must 
submit to the will of God.” 

“ Never was a better best than yours and 
your husband’s,” said William Harper, “and 
you will meet with your reward.” 

“I pray to Heaven! I pray to Heaven!” 
murmured Mrs. Wyatt. 

‘William "Harner,.’ stig: Hepry.- Wyatt: 
“ there is sométhtig’op -Yojis inind. , Uet ng* 
know it quickly.” 

“ You shall know if: vety 356n, Rsaick Wii- 
liam Harper. “ As I*was ‘saying rat is Shard 
fight this life of ours. There,is gorpow in it, 
there is trouble in it, almost deep f sdmetimes 
than one can bear, but there is always light!” 

“Yes,” murmured Mrs. Wyatt, and her 
head sunk upon her husband’s shoulder. 
“‘ There is always light!” 

“The story I have to tell,” said William 
Harper, “is about a little girl whose name 
was—”’ He paused a moment before he 
uttered it—‘ Carrie.” 

“Carrie!” exclaimed the-child, creeping 
close to him. 

“Ves, Carrie,” he said. “To think, to 
think, that- three years ago, out of her own 
head, she should have written a letter to 
Santa Claus, begging him to assist her in the 
furtherance of a wish that was very, very 
dear to her mother’s heart.” 

“William!” cried Rachel Wyatt, half 
rising from her chair. 

“To think,” continued William Harper, 
“that she should write again last year to 
Santa Claus, a letter that must have done 
the old fellow good to read, and that she 
should again implore him to try and discover 
—whom do you think ?” 

“Her dear grandpapa,” whisperey. little 
Carrie; but low as was Ber vorce,” it wag: 
heard by all the room. b9UT we, 

“ Yes,” said William 
grandpapa, her dear mother 


said Henry Wyatt, “‘and 
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she said,» 





presence ; hoe would bring a blessing! 
| To think that she should write again this 
year to Santa Claus, for the third time, re- 
peating her wish, and thanking him for the 
turkey and the other things he was so good as 
to send her twelve months ago!” 

“William, William!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Wyatt; “ for Heaven’s sake relieve my sus- 
| pense! It is not out of idleness you are 
| relating this to us.” 
| No, Mrs. Wyatt, it is not out of idleness,” 
said William Harper. “I never felt in a less 
idle mood than I do at this moment. And 
to think,” he resumed, “that in not one of 
these letters did little Carrie put her address, 
and Santa Claus so busy as he is! Do you 
think the old fellow threw these letters aside 
unread? Do you think that he did not take 
them to his heart? Do you think that he 
did not strive to discover where little Carrie’s 
dear grandpapa was? And do you think 
that Santa Claus ever allows himself to be 
ebeaten? No. Little Carrie’s letters were 
pot Written in vain !——” 

. *“But William Harper was not allowed to 
proceed. Mrs. Wyatt’s trembling hands 
were upon him. 

“* My dear father is here!” 
voice almost drowned in tears. 

“He is here. It was he who knocked at 
the door just now.” 

“Let me gotohim! You have not roused 
hopes in me only to crush them, and kill 
me! Let me go to him! Father! Father!” 

Henry Wyatt drew William Harper from his 
chair, and opened the door. In the darkened 
space stood the form of a man in an attitude 
of supplication, with his arms outstretched. 

‘“* Father, my dear father!” cried Rachel. 

* Rachel!” 

And the next moment the faithful woman 
was gathered to her repentant father’s heart. 
% % % % *% 

No happier Christmas night than this was 
ever known. . Love that was pure, sacrifice 
that was noble, had met with their reward. 
Inthe hearts of all who were gathered in that 
humble room a Christmas light was shining 
which, in the bright future that spread before 
them, was the certain harbinger of deeds of 
charity and kindness, which would fall like 
dew from heaven upon many weary toilers in 
life’s hard battle. Thus shall Richard Ingle- 
field’s soul be purified. And upon him and 
ibis, and upon all who hold out a helping 


she said, her 


}hand to their struggling brothers and sisters 


who are fainting by the way, God’s blessing 
shall rest. 


END, 
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Specimens of the Ilhustrations.—Slightly reduced. 


EiTTUE STAR 


A Monthly Magazine, full of pictures and easy reading for 
children in Nurseries and Infant Schools. 
PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHIY. 


Published Monthly by GEORGE STONEMAN, 67, Paternoster Row, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvendors in Town and Country. 





PRIOE ONE PENNY, MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


SUNSHINE. 


EDITED BY THE 
Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 
Rector of St, Katherine Cree, London. 





OUR ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1887. 


Aunt Kare anp ner Nepnews: THE 
Story oF Reaere anp Lance. Aunt 
Kate is our old friend ‘‘ Kate Leicester,” 
whose schooldays were so interestingly 
described in Sunsutne for 1874, that 
many earnest entreaties have since been 
made for a farther account of her. We 
are delighted to give a sequel to that 
attractive story. It will commence in 
January, and be nicely illustrated. 

Tue Artist’s Son: Tue Srory or A 
Summer. A New Story, by the Hon. 
Albinia Brodrick, authoress of ‘Only 
an Organ Boy,” will also commence in 
January, with a beautiful Engraving. 

More aBout THE MarmosEeTs.—WALKS 
AND TALKs witH My Faruer. « By the 
Author of ‘‘ Moravian Life in the Black 
Forest.’’—Picrure Srorres.—Prize Com- 
PETITIONS. — Poetry. — Entemas and 
GueEss-Work.—Brste Exercises.—THe 
CaILpREN tN Counctt will continue their 
meetings. Here is a capital bill of fare 
for hungry minds. 





RED BERRIES. 

The new Christmas number of SunsHIne. 
Price, including the December magazine, 
Twopence. It contains Christmas Stories, 
large Engravings, Poetry, papers on 
Natural History, a Puzzle Page, with 
offers of Prizes, &e. 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME 
is now ready for 1886, price 1s. 6d., 2s., 
and 2s. 6d., according to the binding, 
forming the choicest Gift Book of the 
season. 


NEW CANVASSING BILLS 
will be sent to any friends undertaking 
to gain new subscribers (for which prizes 
are offered). 











THE NEW MAGAZINE FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


LITTLE STAR 


EDITED RY THE 
Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 
Editor of Sunshine. 





Tuts new Magazine for Nurseries 
and Infant Schools began to 
twinkle a year ago, and will 
twinkle as brightly during the 
year 1887. There will be pretty 
stories, kind words from the Editor 
to his loving little friends, beauti- 
ful Pictures, and Prizes for Com- 
petition. A little child will give 
you his most beaming smiles if 
you put into his hands a Lirrie 
Star. A Lirrte Srap every 
month for a penny ! 


THE VOLUME FOR 1886 


is now ready, price 1s. 6d. in attractive 
picture boards, or 2s. in crimson, blue, or 
green cloth binding, with a beautiful 
design on the cover. Covers for binding 
the year’s numbers can be procured 
through any bookseller. 


A SpPLenpDID 
will be given with the January Magazine. 
It is taken from an oil painting by Bayss, 
painted expressly for Lirrte Srar. The 
price of this January Magazine will still 
only be One Penny. 


LONDON: GEORGE STONEMAN, 67, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Sold by all Booksellers and at Railway Stalls. 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 











AMOMILE PILLS, 


THE 


MOST CERTAIN 


PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


FFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 


A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 

of power of the digestive juices in the 
omach to convert what we eat and drink 
hto healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ent of the whole system. It is caused 
y everything which weakens the system 
h general, or the stomach in particular. 
tom it proceed nearly all the diseases to 
hich we are liable; for it is very certain, 
at if we could always keep the stomach 


ght we should only die by old age or} 


cident. , Indigestion produces a great 
iety of unpleasant sensations ; amongst 
he most prominent of its miserable effects 
€ a want of, or an inordinate appetite, 
ometimes attended with a constant cray- 
mg for drink, a distension or feeling of 
largement of the stomach, flatulency, 
heartburn, pain in the stomach, acidity, 
Inpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps 
ickness, rumbling noise in the bowels: 
Mm some cases of depraved digestion there 
§ nearly a complete disrelish for food, but 
ill the appetite is not greatly impaired, as 
t the stated period of meals persons so 
iicted can eat heartily, although without 
uch gratification; a long train of nervous 
ymptoms are also frequent attendants, 
peneral debility, great languidness, and in- 
apacity for exertion. The minds of per- 













ons so afflicted frequently become irritable | 


d desponding, and great anxiety is ob- 
frvable in the countenance ; they appear 
houghtful, melancholy, and dejected, under 
peat apprehension of some imaginary dan- 
pet, will start at any unexpected noise or 


|occurrence, and become so agitated that 
| they require some time to calm and collect 
themselves; yet for all this the mind is 
|exhilarated without much difficulty ; pleas- 
ing events, s ty, will for a time dissipate 
all appearance of disease; but the excite- 
iment produced by an agreeable change 
| vanishes soon after the cause has gone by. 
Other symptoms are, violent palpitations, 





( 
| 
A 


restlessness, the sleep disturbed by fright- 
} 7 : ee 
ful dreams and startings, and affording 


little or no refreshment ; occasionally there 

|is much moaning, with a sense of weight 
and oppression upon the chest, nightmare, 
&ec. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptons of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of /nd?- 
| gestion there will probably be something 

peculiar to each; but be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 

| becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach; and in all its stages the 
}medicine most wanted is that which will 
| afford speedy and effectual assistance to the 
digestive organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular systems—nothing 
lily, or with more certainty, 
an cbject than JVorton’s 
momile Flowers. The herb 

immemorial been highly 
yngland as a grateful ano- 
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|dyne, imparting 
ltaste, and a pleasing degree of warmth 
land strength to the stomach; and in all 
lcases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 
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windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
for ages been strongly recommended by 
the most eminent practitioners as very 
useful and beneficial. The great, indeed 
only, objection to its use has been the 
large quantity of water which it takes to 
dissolve a small part of the flowers and 
which must be taken with it into the 


once be seen how impossible it is. to take 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb in 
the form of tea; and the only reason why 
it has not long since been placed the very 
first in rank of all restorative medicines is, 
that in taking it the stomach has always 
been loaded with water which tends in a 
great measure to counteract, and very fre- 
quently wholly to destroy the effect. It 
must be evident that loading a weak 
stomach with a large quantity of water, 
merely for the purpose of conveying into 
it a small quantity of medicine, must be 


possess powerful renovating properties only 
to counteract the bad effects likely to be 
produced by the water. Generally speak- 
ing, this has been the case with Camomile 
Flowers, a herb possessing the highest 
restorative qualities, and when properly 
taken, decidedly the most speedy restorer, 
and the most certain preserver of health. 


are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to the 


to be one of the most valuable modern 
discoveries in medicine, by which all the 
essential and extractive matter of more 
than an ounce of the flowers is concen- 
trated in four moderate-sized pills. Ex- 
perience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all the fine aro- 
matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed ; and, as they 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered 
by any diluting or indigestible substance, 
in the same degree has their benefit been 
more immediate and decided. Mild in 
their operation and pleasant in their effect, 
they may be taken at any age, and under 


> 


OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint | 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble | 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- | 
ers; and, when one or even two ounces | 
may be taken with advantage, it must at | 


injurious; and that the medicine must | 
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any circumstances, without danger or j 
convenience. A person exposed to cd 
and wet a whole day or night could n 
possibly receive any injury from taki 
them, but, on the contrary, they wou 
|effectually prevent a cold being take 
| After a long acquaintance with and stri 
observance of the medicinal properties 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doi 
them justice to say, that they are really t 
most valuable of all Tonic MEeEniciy 
By the word tonic is meant a medici 
which gives strength to the stomach s 
ficient to digest in proper quantities 

wholesome food, which increases the pow 
of every nerve and muscle of the hu 

body, or, in other words, invigorates t 
|nervous and muscular systems. The soli 
| ity or firmness of the whole tissue of 

body, which so quickly follows the use 
| Vorton's Camomile Pills, their certain a 
| speedy effects in repairing the partial dil 
| pidations from time or intemperance, an 
| their lasting salutary influence on the whol 
frame, is most convincing, that in t 
|smallest compass is contained the larg 
quantity of the tonic principle, of so peculi 
a nature as to pervade the whole syste 
through which it diffuses health an 
|strength sufficient to resist the formatio 
lof disease, and also to fortify the consti 
| tion against contagion; as such, their gem 
ral use is strongly recommended as 
| preventative during the prevalence of 

llignant fever or other infectious dise 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS |and to persons attending sick rooms the 


lare invaluable, as in no one instance ha 
they ever failed in preventing the tak 


proprietor, and which he firmly believes | of illness, even under the most trying ci 


| cumstances. 
| As Norton’s Camomile Pills 


| Particularly recommended for all stomac 


| 3 
be expected that some advice should 
| I 


| given respecting diet, though after all t 
has been written upon the subject, aft 
| the publication of volume upon volum 


after the country has, as it were, bed 


inundated with practical essays on di 
as a means of prolonging life, it would 
unnecessary to say more, did we not f 
it our duty to make the humble endeavo 
of inducing the public to regard them no 
but to adopt that course which is dictated 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 3 








ature, by reason, and by common sense. | same food, when digested imperfectly. Let 
Whose persons who study the wholesomes, | the dish be ever so delicious, ever so en- 
nd are governed by the opinion of writers | ticing, a variety offered, the bottle ever so 


‘Bn diet, are uniformly both unhealthy in | enchanting, never forget that temperance 


-moubt that the palate is designed to inform 


ody and weakinmind. There can be no | tends to preserve health, and that health is 


the soul of enjoyment. But should an im- 


‘is what is proper for the stomach, and of | propriety be at any time, or ever so often 


purse that must best instruct us what food | committed, by which the stomach becomes 


1 My take and what to avoid: we want no | overloaded or disordered, render it im- 


sally ¢ 


ther adviser. Nothing can be more clear | mediate aid by taking a dose of /Vorton’s 
that those articles which are agreeable | Camomile Pills, which will so promptly assist 


‘ly the taste were by nature intended for|in carrying off the burden thus imposed 


food and sustenance, whether liquid | upon it that all will soon be right again. 


or solid, foreign or of native production ;| It is most certainly true that every per- 


ii they are pure and unadulterated, no |son in his lifetime consumes a quantity of 


harm need be dreaded by their use; they | noxious matter, which if taken at one meal 
il only injure by abuse. Consequently, | would be fatal: it is these small quantities 


‘Ayhatever the palate approves, eat and drink | of noxious matter, which are introduced 


ain an 


ial dil 


always in moderation, but never in excess; | into our food, either by accident or wilful 
keeping in mind that the first process of | adulteration, which we find so often upset 
digestion is performed in the mouth, the |the stomach, and not unfrequently lay the 
second in the stomach; and that, in order ;foundation of illness, and perhaps final 


Bihat the stomach may be able to do its | ruination to health. .To preserve the con- 


| stitution, it should be our constant care, if 
cess should be well performed; this consists | possible, to counteract the effect of these 


.ginmasticating or chewing the solid food, |small quantities of unwholesome matter; 
“aso asto break down and separate the fibres | and whenever, in that way, an enemy to the 


and small substances of meat and vege- | constitution finds its way into the stomach, 
lable, mixing them well, and blending the |a friend should immediately be sent after 
Whole together before they are swallowed; | it, which would prevent its mischievous 


‘fand it is particularly urged upon all to take | effects, and expel it altogether; no better 


plenty of time to their meals and never eat | friend can be found—no, none which 
mhaste. If you conform to this short and | will perform the task with greater certainty 
simple, but comprehensive advice, and find | than NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 


that there are various things which others | And let it be observed that the longer this 


he 


tat and drink with pleasure and without | medicine is taken the less it will be wanted, 


aimconvenience, and which would be plea- | and it can in no case become habitual, as. 


taking 


ing Clk 


ls 

omach 
‘obabl} 
uld b 
ill tha 


sant to yourself only that they disagree, | its entire action is to give energy and force 
you may at once conclude that the fault is | to the stomach, which is the spring of life, 
in the stomach, that it does not possess the |the source from which the whole frame 


apower which it ought to do, that it wants | draws its succour and support. After an 


assistance, and the sooner that assistance | excess of eating or drinking, and upon 
8 afiorded the better. A very short trial | every occasion of the general health being 
of this medicine will best prove how soon |at all disturbed, these Pitts should be 
it will put the stomach in a condition to |immediately taken, as they will stop and 
Perform with ease all the work which nature | eradicate disease at its commencement. 

By its use you will soon | Indeed, it is most confidently asserted, 
be able to enjoy, in moderation, whatever |that by the timely use of this medicine 
§ agreeable to the taste, and unable to | only, and a common degree. of caution, 


gtame one individual article of food which |any person may enjoy all the comforts 


ees with or sits unpleasantly on the | within his reach, may pass through life 
Stomach. Never forget that a small meal | without an illness, and with the certainty 
Well digested affords more nourishment to | of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 
the system than a large one, even of the| On account of their volatile properties, 

















> OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 





























they must be kept in bottles; and if! 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. Th 
closely corked their qualities are neither | large bottle contains the quantity of thre 
impaired by time nor injured by any change |small ones, or PiLts equal to fourteg 
of climate whatever. Price 134d. and|ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERS. 


SOLD BY NEARLY ALL RESPECTABLE MEDICINE VENDORS. 


Be particular to ask for ‘‘ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


S strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving 
the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will com 
pletely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing 
qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear it from oa 
humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its use only a short time, th 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfecty 
clear and beautiful. 





Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 


STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS, 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 








THE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world and hy 
all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which the 
outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of Powders 9 
closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Purchasers. The Proprietor 
therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special caution against such 
imitations. 





All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
« JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are engraved om 
the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters on a Red 
Ground, without which none are genuine. The name STEEDMAN is spelt 
with two ELs. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold 


by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors in 
\ 4 Packets, 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
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* PROVIDENT” 


LIFE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1806. 


50, Regent Street, London, W., and 14, Cornhill, £.C. 


NAAAWANAANAALALALALALALY 


Absolute Security afforded to the Assured. 





VERY five years a complete and strict valuation is made 
of the Liabilities of the Office. The last was made 
to 31st December, 1882. At that date after making 
provision for every assurance on the Office books there 
was a surplus of £499,031. 17s. 8d. One half of this 

sum was divided— 

viz., £241,370 to Policyholders, 

and £8,145 to Shareholders ; 
the other half was reserved to be taken into account in the valuation 
to 1887. 

This Special Reserve, peculiar to the ‘‘ PRovIDENT,” is provided 
for by its Deed ef Constitution, dated 1806, and is now proving of 
great value to present and future Policyholders in assuring to them 
security and steadiness in Bonus Rates. It will also be apparent 
how the interest earned upon this large Reserve of a guarter of 
a million sterling must favourably influence the future Bonuses. 
During the current quinquennial period, 1882-7, the Interest on the 
Reserve will amount to £55,000. 


HAALLANANANS 


HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM. 


Merchants, Traders and others requiring the full use of 
their Capital, and desiring a Life Policy at the cheapest 
present outlay, are invited to examine the terms of the 
Half-Credit System of this Office. 


& Erplanatory Leaflet may be obtained on application to GF 
CHARLES STEVENS, Secretary. a 





PMINTERS: C. & F. LAYTON, LONDON 
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FINANCIAL POSITION of the COMPANY 


ON THE 3ist DECEMBER, 1885. 


—— 0 Qk 0 —— 


Sums Assured and Bonus vows wee 7,476,988 





Total Funds (inciuding paid-up Capital of £167,867) £2,930,098 


Being just 40 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus. 


Subscribed Capital vs we wee wee £1,600,000 
Annual Income «ewe te £339,265 
Net New Premiums in 1885 .. ..  «.. £10,752 


Favourable Rates for Endowment Assurances. 





INTERIM BONUSES HAVE ALWAYS BEEN GIVEN. 


TST 


PRINTERS: CG & E LAYTON, LONDON 









































Eagle $nsurance Company. 











HE Company affords undoubted security to Insurers, and from its 
judicious management in the past, and from the ample reserves 
that have been made to meet all contingencies, is able to anti- 

cipate an increasing amount of success, and the consequent augmentation 
of the future Bonuses to its Policy-holders. 

The following figures show the progress of the Company: 





In 1877 the Assurance Fund, invested upon first-class securities, was 
equal to 32 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus 
added thereto; and to 11 times the amount of the Annual 
Premiums payable. 

In 1882 to 36 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus added 


thereto; and to 13 times the Annual Premiums payable. . 


In 1885 to 37 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus added 
thereto; and to 13 times the Annual Premiums payable. 


In June, 1877, the amount of Profits declared 
by the Company was. . . . . . . £183,883 


In December, 1882 _,, ™ ‘ . . « £218,182 


Of these sums the amount divisible amongst the Participating Policy- 
holders in cash was equal to the following percentage of the premiums 
paid during the two quinquenniums :— 

1877... From 12 to 22°/, 
1882... » 3 » 23» 
according to the age of the Assured at entry. 

In addition to the Bonus thus declared periodically, interim Bonuses are 
given on Policies of five years old and upwards which become claims between 
any two valuations, thereby practically securing to the Assured an Annual 
Bonus. 


During the past thirty-eight years the 

Company has paid in Claims . . . £8,141,532 
And divided Bonuses amongst the Assured 

(exclusive of those taken in reduction 

of premium) amounting to . . . . $1,077,794 


Claims are paid three months after the death of the Life Assured, 
provided that satisfactory proof of death shall have been furnished in 
the meantime. 

The Directors are prepared to grant Loans on all Policies to the 
absolute owners, or to pay a fair and liberal Surrender value, should it 
be desired to discontinue the Assurance, thereby protecting the Assured 
against loss from inability to meet the premiums. 
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Eagle 3nsurance Company. 

















ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE—INVESTMENT AND INSURANCE COMBINED. 


Special attention is called to the very favourable rates of 
Premium charged by this Company for ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCES, under which Class, the sum assured is 
payable on attaining a certain age, or at the previous death 
of the Assured, whichever event may happen first. It will 
be seen that this class of assurance combines the principle 
of Investment with that of Life Assurance, and thereby 
meets a need which is often felt by Insurers. These Policies 
may be taken out With or Without Profits. Specimens of 
the Profit Rates are given below. 








LLDLL IIE 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE, 


WITH PROFITS. 
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* ANNUAL PREMIUMS for an Assurance payable at a SPECIFIED AGE, 


OR AT DEATH PREVIOUSLY. 








To receive £100, with Bonus, at the Ages of pom To receive £100, with Bonus, at the Ages of 
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Rates of Premiums for other Ages will be found in the Company's Prospectus, 





























Eagle $nsurance Company. 





Directors. 

SIR GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., M.P., CHAIRMAN, 

CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq., DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN. 
THOMAS ALLEN, Esq. 
THE RIGHT Hon. SIR WILLIAM HART DYKE, Bart. M.P. 
THE RiGHT Hon. SIR J. FERGUSSON, Bart., M.P., K.C.M.G. 
THE Hon. THOMAS F. FREMANTLE. 
RALPH LUDLOW LOPES, Esq. 
HENRY PAULL, Esq. 
Cc. A. LOCKHART ROBERTSON, M.D., FR.C.P. 
HENRY ROSE, Esq. 
COLONEL THE Hon. W. P. M. C. TALBOT. 


Actuary and Secretary. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Esq, M.A., F.LA. 





REDUCED RATES FOR THE FIRST FivE YEARS, 


Policies under this Table enter the Profit Class after being in 
existence Five Years. 
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Ast 5 years. Remainder | 7 Ast 5 years. Remainder 
es of Life. | . a of Life. 

WITHOUT — WITHOUT 

PROFITS. PROF*"S. WITH PROFITS. 


WITH PROFITS. 
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Rates of Premium for other Ages will be found in the 


Company’s Prospectus. 
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of Patterns, containing all our Seasonable 
Novelties, sent POST FREE on application. 
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Ladies!! Write for Patterns. 
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ENRY PEASE ey 


CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
_wanuracrunens, Lhe Mills, DARTSINGTOD. 


Es.ablished when George FE was King. _———— 


Our Business »as been in existence for nearly a Century and a Half, and 
during this long Pe iod it has always kept in the front rank of Manufacturers. 

Hitherto we ‘:ave disposed of all our Productions to Wholesale Merchants 
only, but we haw: now decided to deal direct with the Public, who will thus 
save the Profits both of the Wholesale Merchant and the Draper. 

It is, literally true that we buy our Wool direct from the Farmer, spin it 
into Yara, ang weave it into various Cloths on our own premises. These 
advantave= we velieve, are possessed by no other Firm offering Goods, as we now 
do, direct num the producér to the consumer. 

At the Bradford Technical Exhibition, opened by H.R.H. The PRINCE OF 
WALES, we obtained the 


Bold Medal i Cloth-Workers’ Company, 


whilst at Six other Exhibitions our Goods have obtained the Highest Medal juttt 4 
We have also had the honour of making Dress Material for 


* H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


These facts are sufficient of themselves to convince any Lady wishing to obtain 
handsome and durable Dress Materials, that she will be consulting her own interest by 
applying to us for Patterns, and comparing our Prices with anything offered elsewhere. 

Carriage Paid on all Orders of £1 and upwards toany Rly. Station in Great Britain. 


egy | HENRY PEASE & C0,’s SUCCESSORS, 
DARLINGTON. 
9 HOO 94S O9SS 0 VELSDOVEDOGVSOOYD 


Jf Ladies!! Write for Patterns. 













WARRANTED PURE WOOL, in all Sizes, and Fine Qualities. 


BLANKETS 


Parcels sent on approval, on receipt of remittance, which will be returned if Goods are not kept. 


i 


BOX of Patterns, containing all our Lovely Novelties, 
sent POST FREE on application. 











The DARLINGTON Celebrated 
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GOLD wena, CASHMERRS, 
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> rt > 
1/99 TO 4/- P ER YARD. 
HESE we guarantee all Pure Woo!, and they will be found, on comparison, 
to be superior in softness and ri s of texture to French or any other 
High-class Goods. : 





Ladies are Jarriage Patd 
Fnvited to send 1 all 
for Patterns, - ros 
which ‘ roe se 
. will be sent £1 and upwards 
Post Free ie any 
to any Part of 
the World. Matlway Station 


in 


Any Lengtb Cut. . 
Great ritain, 


The DARLINGTO N Celebrated 
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Chee we SERGES, 
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From 103d. to 3/- per Yard, 

RE made from Pure Wool, and are warranted ear and always | well ; 
whilst, being made from two-fold Yarn h in warp and weft, they will be 
found practically untearable either way of the Clot! 

R™ Boating, Fishing, Riding, \Valking, Touring, ¢ ng, & ey tane 
unapproachable ; whilst for Tailor-mad s, where the draping is of so 
much consequence, the leading a s st hat no such Goods w ever 

before offered. They are to be had ill Newest Celourings, and Patterns 

of seven different qualities are sent, on 2 st Fre Z 


The Darlington Merinces .. .. from 2s, to 3s. 6d. per, yard 
The Darlington Ottomans . oe from is. to 3s ar > 
The Darlington Costume Cloths .. from 83d. to 4s, 11d bas 

The Darlington Cords .. ° es from 6 te 6d do. 
The Darlington Beiges, all Wool .. lid. and ,. 
The Darlington All-Wool Foules .. ‘ from is i do, 
The Darlington Union Foules ¥ a de 
The Darlington Oceah, Canvas, ant Basket 

Cloths, plain and ag 104d, 

The Darlington Nuns’ V ‘ ron Sid. to 10}4 
The Darlington Soleil plait and figured om 1s. 4d. to 3s 
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LADIES ARE 


Fabri 

















Width 26 inches. Price 83d. per Yard. 


53 4 very durable Fabric, specially adapted for Charitable 
purposes. 


By tre CamarilanSerge, 
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The DARLINGTON 


DERGES / \EN’ SWEAR 








Low-priced 
> SERGES < 
are frequently 


the Dearest 


For DURABILITY, 
Buy ONLY 


Woaded Colours, 


, Nothing so 
as nothing else durable.ias 
will stand, Pure Wool, 


wel spun. 


Bie} Galt iG) le} 


& 








Warranted Woaded Fast Colours, in Black and Blue, 
9/6 to 9/- per Yard. 
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The Darlington Cleric 
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In Oxford Mixtures, unsurpassed for durability and economy, 
e: 


8/6 per Vard—s8 inches wid 
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Darlington Celebr ated | Lionel Serge, 
For Boys’ wear, will never tear and nev 2; Warranted woaded, er j 
This may be tesiec. by boiling 


5/6 per Yard— € inches wide 
WRITE FOR PCTTERNS—POST FREE 
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As an ahsolute guaran to ladies th are the actual ma - 
ods, not advertising eineiae <p Se tye’ manufacturers, we beg to submit 
lowing certificate, viz. :—‘“* Having ex ied the Record of Wages p y 
wt hereby certify that 1,026 werkpeopd ye employed in the p on i 
of your manufactures, on August 13th 18} Signed ** Mon i 
GODDARD, & Co., Chartered Accoun s, Juiddlesborough iL 
Every possible facility is offered to Pu ers. Patterns are sent TO. 
hation, Post Free, immediately on receiving app! yn, while all ders are | 
executed same day as received, without the slig | 
SRARETCKFSARAREAEESAFES TRESSKOST STAR SERSC HS eCacaenaenetescanene: succor . weeReenee) 
NOTE THE ADDRESS 
SPINNERS AND MANU ERS 


HENRY PEASE & CO.’'S 
SUCCESSORS ; 
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The pect DARL ING TON. 
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EETHAMS 
Glycerine 
é@ucumber 











(Free from Lead, Dye, and all Poisons) 


Is unequalled for Preserving, Strengthening, and Beautifying thr 
| the most perfect Emollient Milk for Preserving and Beautifying ''e | Huir, It effectually arrests falling off and greyness, strengthens 


kin ever produced. It keeps the Skin Soft, Smooth, and White duriny 'li~ | ‘he weak or fine, and wonderfully improves the growth, It imparts 
OLDEST WEATHER. Entirely removes and prevents all Roughness, | « rich gloss to heir of all shades, and keeps it in any desired form 
tedness, Chaps, Irritation, &c., and preserves the Skin fiom | during exercise. N,B,—It is made of three shades, “ Light,” 


ve effects of Frost, Cold Winds, and Hard Water. mre | « Dark,” and “Extra Dark,” the last-named being specially prepared 
ffectually than any other preparation. If applied after dancing or visi ing | to hide Greyness when the Hair has turned in patches, for which it 


eated apartments, it will be found delightfully cooling and refreshing. 


'ottles, 18., 28.6d., of all Chemists. Free for 3d, extra by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


is strongly recommended, It is not a Dye. 
Bottles, 2s, 6d. and 4s. 6d., free for 3d. extra, 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham 








HOOPING 


COUGH. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


The celebrated effectual Cure for the Hooping Cough without internal Medicine. 


SOLD BY MOST CHEMISTS. 


PRICE 4s. PER BOTTLE. 


Wholesale Agents: W. EDWARDS & SON, 157, Queen V c'oria Street (late of 38, Old Change), LONDON, whose names appear on the 
Government Stamp, 





1 CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them for a time 
end then have them return again. I meana radical cure. I have 
mde the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS 
« life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. 
Because others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure. fend at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my intfal- 
lble remely. Give Address in full. It costs you nothing for a 
tritl, and 1 will cure you. Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 5, Plum 
Tree Court, Farringdon Street, London. 


A Mcnth’s Free Trial at Home. Easy Payments, 10s, Monthly. 
CARRIAGE PAID. PROSPECTUS POST FREE, 

Weir’s 55s. Sewing Machines 

Lock, Chain, and Twisteu Loop 

= Stitch, all one price. Attachments 

included. Hand or Foot. Latest 

- eS, patented improvements, looxe 

) wheel, larger Shuttle than any 

other Sewing Machine. Simpie, 

; Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaran- 

7 OL*! teed equal to any £10 machine in 

| the world for Manulacturing, 

D king, and H hold pur- 





: DULL noses. 55s. complete. 
: J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle &t., 
Soho Sq., London, W. 





“FOB THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE: 


/ CLARKE'S | 


WORLD FAMED 





BLOOD MIXTURE.) 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all Impurities, from whatever 
cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all kinds, Skin and 
Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials 
from all parts. In bottles 2s. 9d. each,and in cases of six times the 
quantity, 11s. each, by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors 
throughout the world; or sent on receipt of 33 or 132 stamps by the 
Proprietors, 


The Lincoln and Midland Counties Drug Company, Linooln. 
Trade Mark, “ Blood Mixture.” 








Conga 


The SPECIFIC 


For NEURALGIA. 


“To maintains its reputation in the treat- 
ment of Neuralgia.””— Lancet, 

“Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has proved 
effective in all those cases in which we have pre- 
scribed it,’’— Medical Press, 
2/9., 4/6., & Il/- Of all Chemists. 
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WIND PILLS 


5 GOOD FOR THE CURE OF 
Wind on the Stomach, Indigestion, Sick Headache, Heartburn, 
Biliousness, Liver Compluints, and all complaints arising from a dis- 
ordered state of the Stomach, Bowels, or Liver. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes, at 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 





JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
Inventions 1868 to — PIANOS. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
18, 20, & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Priced Lists post free. 





4s. 6d. each. 





TOWLE’S 
PENNYROYAL AND STEEL PILLS 
FOR FEMALES 


Quickly correct all irregularities and relieve the distressing symptoms 
80 prevalent with the sex. Boxes ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d, of all Chemists. 








Blamt amermbann an 2-02-64 -8 aban bad =e 








: NON-MER IAL. 

FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY this PowpEr has sustained an 
™ “ted Kingdom and Colonies as 
ver and Electro-Plate. Sold in 
ists, Grocers, Ironmongers, &c. 
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1 Allens Hanburys 
“= INFANTS’ FOOD -:: 


entirely satis Snetaty, 
ee ee} £100 Reward. 


9 Choice! Delicious! A Great Luxury! PY FEE ES yer 
BIRD a INFORMATION WANTED. 


SPECIAL NOTIC 


iia 

ery where, We regret to find that som 

hes me ina and and ls. R LA F K me principled persons have atte: 
BIRD'S, to palm off as our Black Lea 
ferior articles made in a si 

ALFRED Brrp & Sons, shape, but not of our manufa: 
reer“ will send on , We hereby give notice ths 
receipt of dress, the above Reward will be paid (« 
new and BnanceD . conviction of persons so offen 
to anyone who will supply i 


tion of ‘ PASTRY 


POST SWEETS, ny Little Work containing Practical Hints mation which will enable 
and ar om Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner and take the necessary moors - 
FREE. Supper ! E. JAMES & SONS, P 


pei a 
& efres (eer Ne ¢ Ok 
Cc Becseetcal 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE. 


CAUTION.—Imitations of Cadbury's Cocoa are often pushed by the Shopkeepers for the sake of extra profit 
sure that you obtain the Original Article, which may be relied upon for excellence of quality, purity, and stren 
ae 


iin 






































